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Then there came another trouble WJicn Miss 
Gilby first came to our house there was a great 
flutter, which afterwards calmed doivn when they 
got used to her. Now the whole tiling was stirred 
up afresh. I had never bothered myself before as to 
whether Miss Gilby was European or Indian, but I 
began to do so now I said to mv husband : ‘ W'e 
must get nd of Miss Gtibv ’ 

He kept silent. 

I talked to him wildlv. and hr went away sad 
at heart 

After a fit of weeping, I felt in a more reasonable 
mood when we met at night ‘ 1 cannot,’ my husband 
said, ' look upon .Miss Gilbv through a mist ofabs- 
.traciion, just because she is English Cannot you get 
01 cr the burner of her name after such a long ac* 
quainiance’ Cannot you realise that she lovcs\ou?’ 

I felt a little ashamed and replied with some 
sharpness: * Let her remain I am not over anxi- 
ous to send her awav ’ 

.Vnd Miss Gilby remained. 

But one dav I was told Uiat she had been insulted 
by a young fellow on her way to cliurdi This was 
a boy wlvom wc were supporting. My husband 
turned him out of the house. Tliere was not a 
single soul, that da\, who could forgiic my husband 
for ilut act, — not ocn I This time Miss Gilby 
left of her own accord. She shed tears when she 
eamc to say good-bye, but my mood would not melt. 
To slander the jwor bov so, — and such a fine boy. 
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hnr. tiulil. iiium >our«if’fi-Jlu{Utc tlul i.oUf 
hmb.iiul n not luiistrlf At urU!* 

M\ liui)uiuJ'»lut<ifrlLj(>tir»vtAt4lon3{Oi»c. lie 
\%uiiUI u» il»r hiur? rm| tif utjrr Ciiluic anvwif 
ulut \>aiur(l tfi iiurat a new bxiiu or ricc*hui5ii:5 
inaclunr liui what aiitnwrd me iiicnl woi the w-tv 
that S.tnilip lUbu ii\r<l in ticcce Itiui oa the prctcti 
f){ .Stiaiifiki isnrl VVhfnr\rf he uatiteti to »Urt a 
iicvt»pa|>cr, <ir traxrl aixiui preaching the Came, or 
take a (h.iin;r ol .ur l)\ ihe advirr of !iU doctor, inv 
husband would un<)urMioaini;I\ lupply him with the 
monev ‘niu was mer and aims r ilie resuUr lisia* 
dllownnte whicli Sandip llabu also received from , 
him. ’nie stratiKoi part ofii was tliat my husband 
.and S.andip Uabii did not agree in their opinions. 

As soon as tlic •S.aa./rtAi storm readied my blood. 

I said to ms hiisbatui- ‘ t mmt hum all my foreign 
clotlics.' 

■ \Vh) burn them *' »aid lie ’ You need not 
wear them as long as sou please.' 

‘ As long as I please' .Not in this life. . .’ 

‘ Very w ell, do not wear them for the real of > oor 
life, Uicn. But whs tins bonlire business?' 

‘ ^S'ouId you Uiwart me in ms resolsc?’ 

‘ What 1 want to sa\ is this: Whs not try to build 
up somctliing ? You should not s\ astc c\ cn a tenth 
part of your energies in this dcslrucUs c excitement.^ 

‘ Such exatement ssiU gisc us die energy to build 
‘ That is as much as to say, that sou cannot light 
the house unless you set fire to it’ 
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'vas the champion of Bengal- As the sky Iiad shed 
its light over him, so he must receive the consecra- 
tion ofa woman’s benediction. . 

It seemed to clear to me that, since he had caught 
sight of me, die fire m his words had flamed up more 
fiercely. Indra’s^ steed refused to be remed in, and 
dicre came tlie roar of thunder and the flash of 
lightning I said within m>self that his language 
had caught fire from my eyes , for we yvomen arc not 
only the deities of the household fire, but the flame 
of the soul itself 

I returned home (hat evening radiant with a new 
pride and joy Tlic storm within me had shifted 
my yyhole being from one centre to another. Like 
the Greek maidens of old, I fain would cut off my 
long, resplendent tresses to make a bow-string for 
my licro. Had my outward ornaments been con- 
nected with my inner feelings, then my necklet, mv 
armlets, my bracelets, would all have burst their 
bonds and flung themselves over that assembly like 
a shower of meteors. Only some personal sacrifice, 
I felt, could help me to bear the tumult of my exal- 
tation. 

WTien my husband came home later, I was trem- 
bling lest he should utter a sound out of tune with 
the triumpliant paean which w’as still ringing in my 
cars, lest his fanaticism for truth should lead him to 
express disapproval of anything that had been said 
that afternoon. For then I should have openly 
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Utir. 'Hul u.it \«h\ 1 (JitI nui tike ii ulicn m) tiuv* 
lund t;4\r in tn 4(1 liit ticnunili. I 

could l>c.ir llir itaitr (»f inoiirv, Ituf il vexed me to 
think lti4t hr uav tin|M>iin:; on mv (luilund, taking 
.idv4ni4(;r of rriritdthi(v Hu ix-ariii.; v»4» not tiui 
of 4t» iucciu, nof rvcii uf 4 jirrion of moderate 
mratu, hut fuppijh all over laivr iiriomrort icenj- 
cd to . an\ liilinljrr oftiK l> rrfirrtuitu come baik 
to me tu>da%, Inii let them Ik- 

When, hui« ever, S.tiultp iktim t>ri;4ii to s;>eak that 
aricmoan, and the hcartt of ilir < rowd suavctl and 
jurged to hu words, as though ihrv would break all 
bounds, i saw him womlerfidlv iMnsrormcd. Ls- 
pccially when his features were vuddrnh lit up bv a 
shaft of light front the sloulv setting sun. as it siiitk 
below the roofdinc of the pavilion, he seemed tome 
to be marked out b> the goth as thnr messenger to 
mortal men and women. 

From beginning to end of Ins speech, 6,1011 one of 
his utterances was a storm) outburst Tlicre was 
no limit to the confidestcc of lus assurance I do 
not know how it happened, but I found I had im- 
patiently pushed away the screen from before me 
and had fixed my gaze upon him. Yet there was 
none in that crowd who paid an> heed to my doings, 
i-ifrlv once. I noticed, his 
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'ninl uli\ I fiid not like II m> liuv 
li.in<{ titu]iiotii)ttiiit*l\ Hi to ail hit drmAndi. I 
cntild Iwar ihr »\atic of motict ; Imt it vrxril mr If 
think that hr uat im|Mtitnc on mt hudand, takin: 
advantaijr <if frirnddiip ilit Ix-arini; ujt not lha' 
of an ntiriir, nor rtm of .t (M-rtim of modrraff 
mcani, hot hippiih all otrt laor of rornfort trm- 
rd to an\ iiumiirrnfsiK h rrilrriiont romr luck 
tn inc lOMl.nt, hut Irt thrm Iw 


When, hourtcr. Saiidip lUbu Imjan imjKMk that 
aficnioon, and thr hrartt of ttir rmud jwatrtl and 
surged to his ttords. as thout^h thr% uotild break all 
liounds, I «vt him uimilrrfullt transformed. lU* 
peciall> ttlten his fe.siures ssrrr smhirnis lit up bs a 
shaft of light from the slovtlv settinc snn. as it sunk 
below the roofdme of the pasjhon. he seemed tome 
to be marketl out b\ the gmls as tiieir messcnijer to 
mortal men and ssomcn. 

From beginning to end of Ins speech, each one of 
his utterances was a storms outburst Tliere tt-as 
no limit to the confidence of his assurance. I do 
not know how it happened, bin 1 found I had im- 


patiently pushed ass-as' the screen from before me 
and had fixed m\ gaze upon him. Yet there s%as 
none in that cron d svho paid ans heed to my doings. 
Only once, I noticed, his eyes, like stars in fateful 
Orion, flashed full on my face. 

I was utterly unconsaoir'“^^>-seIf I was no 
longer the lady of the T ’ b ; - sole 

representative of . he 


y. . 
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J j,- tj t r i! «f, 1 tjt i 

nfrfil, h} ^ h I **, I If 1 l-W fs’J-'f 
llr»: ‘'jSJ ♦»• } * S»f. Jj!» t<*.' 
i*s^ t rs-i'i. irAiur n-ftilm I l.nri’rm 

aH i!.i» 

t frh iJ.ii l.f «.A* ii!irr,5. tJ-Jt 

hi* <t>>~ 1 if.Afrlv rrfijvsl »•> I*? rnth*:-ni*;< I &tln! 

I«m |,.«n lUb t *.4t I I {-- ».j{h ui 

■ Iff i» «iff (n KaiWitjiur 
taut int luntutiit 

' Mint it t«f (r*>fn'>riirv> ' 

■ Yft, ti^ It AlKAtft *i» ijv-jt itsrrr ’ 

I HA» tilrni fiif A Aful ihfn AilfU Atain: 

* CouM he not {vnuMv ttat a tfat 

• TIiAt nut liafdlt l>r imiut'le, tn:i »»ht ?’ 

• I ttAiil Id itttiir him to (himrr And Altmd on 
hint mttflf 

My huiluiul u,\« «itr|>riirtt He tud oftrtt rn- 
IrrAfrtl me to l>c pmeni t»hcn hr lud partiniUr 
fricndi CO tiinnrr. but I had nrtrr lei mttelf be per* 
suadetl He ga/eii at me riinnudv, iti liirncr, uiih 
n look I dill not quite imileniand. 

I tsat sitddenlt otereome uith a jentc of thame. 

• No, no,' I exclaimed. * that Mould nc\Tr do!* 

• \Vh> not!’ said he. ' I mHI aik him mj-self. and 
if it it at all ptrolble he will «urcl> »Cav on lt>r to- 
morrow.* 

It turned out to be quite potttibir. 

I will tell the exact Inillu Tltat day I reproach- 
ctl my Creator liecauic he had not made me sur- 
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passingly beautiful, — not to steal any heart away, 
but because beauty is glor>'. In tliis great day the 
men of the country should realise its goddess in its 
womanhood. But, alas, the eyes of men fail to dis- 
cern the goddess, if outward beauty be lacking. 
Would Sandip Babu find the Shakti of the Mother- 
land manifest m me^ Or would he simply take me 
to be an ordinary, domestic woman ? 

That morning I scented my flowing hair and tied 
it in a loose knot, bound by a tunningly inter- 
twined red silk ribbon. Dinner, you sec, svas to be 
sen,’ed at middav, and there was no time to dry my 
hair after my bath and do it up plaited m the ordi- 
nary way. I put on a gold-bordered white san, and 
my short-sleeve muslin jacket was also gold-bor- 
dered. 

I felt that there was a certain restraint about my 
costume and that nothing could well have been 
simpler. But my sister-in-law, ^vho happened to 
be passing by, stopped dead before me, surveyed 
me from head to foot and with compressed lips 
smiled a meaning smile When I asked her the 
reason, ‘ 1 am admiring your get-upl* she said. 

‘ What is there so entertaining about it’’ I en- 
quired, considerably annoyed. 

‘ It’s superb,’ she said. ‘ I was only thinking that 
one of those low-necked English bodices would have 
made it perfect.’ Not only her mouth and eyes, 
but her whole body seemed to npple with suppressed 
laughter as she left the room. 
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I was very, scry angr), and wanted to change 
cvcr)'lhing and put on my everyday clothes. But 
I cannot tell exactly why I could not carry* out my 
impulse Women arc the ornaments of society, — 
thus I reasoned with m>3clf, — and m) husband 
would never lAc it, if 1 appeared before Sandlp 
Babii unworthil) clad 

My idea had been to make my appearance after 
they had sat down to dinner In the bustle oflook* 
ing after the serving the first awkwardness would 
have passed off. But dinner was not ready in time, 
and it was getting late. Meanwhile my husband 
had sent for me to introduce the guest. 

I was feeling horribly shy about looking Sandip 
£abu in the face However, I managed to recov'cr 
myself enougii to say ‘ I am so sorrv dinner is get- 
ting late ' 

He boldly came and sat right beside me as he 
replied: ‘ I get a dinner of some kind every day, but 
the Goddess of Plenty keeps behind the scenes. Now 
that the goddess herself has appeared, it matters 
little if the dinner lags behind ’ 

He was just as emphatic in his manners as he was 
in his public speaking. He had no hesitation and 
seemed to be accustomed to occupy, unchallenged, 
his chosen seat. He claimed the right to intimacy 
so confidently, that the blame would seem to belong 
to these who should dispute iL 

I w-as in terror lest Sandip Babu should take me 
for a shrinking, old-fasMy ’ ’ ■ d' of inanity. 
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Jut, for the life of me, I could not sparkle in rcpar- 
ees such as might charm or dazzle him. 

:ould have possessed me, I angrily wondered, to 
ippear before him in such an absurd way ? 

I was about to retire when dinner was over, but 
landip Babu, as bold as ever, placed himself m my 
vay. 

‘ You must not,’ he said, ‘ think me greedy. It 
■vas not the dinner that kept me staying on, it was 
^our invitation Ifyouwcretorunawaynow, that 
vould not be playing fair with your guest ’ 

If he had not said these words with a careless 
jase, they would have been out of tune But, after 
dl, he was such a great friend of my husband that 
1 was like his sister 

While I was struggling to climb up this high wave 
of intimacy, my husband came to the rescue, say- 
ing: * Why not come back to us after you have taken 
/our dinner 

‘ But you must give your word,’ said Sandip 
Babu, ‘ before we let you off’ 

' I will come,’ said I, mlh a shght smile 
Let me tell you,’ continued Sandip Babu, ‘ why 
I cannot trust you Nikhil has been married these 
nine years, and all this while you ha\c eluded me. 
If you do this again for another nine years, we shall 
never meet again.’ 

1 took up the spirit of his remark as I dropped 
my voice to reply: ‘ W'hy even then should ive 
not meet?’ 

n. w . — 2 
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‘ My horoscope tells me I am to die early. None 
of my forefathers have survived their thirtieth year. 
I am now twenty-seven * 

He knew this would go home. This time there 
must have been a shade of concern m my low voice 
as I said’ ‘ The blessings of the whole countr)’ are 
sure to avert the e\ il influence of the stars ’ 

‘ Then the blessings of the country must be voiced 
by its goddess. This is the reason for my anxiety 
that you should return, so that mv talisman may 
begin to work from to-day.’ 

Sandip Babu had such a wav of i.aking things by 
storm that I got no opportunity of resenting what I 
never should have permitted in another 
‘ So,’ he concluded with a laugh, ‘ I am going 
to hold this husband of )ours as a hostage till >ou 
come back ’ 

As I was coming awa\, he exclaimed: ‘ May I 
trouble you for a tnflc’’ 

I started and turned round. 

‘ Don’t be alarmed,’ he said ‘ It’s merely a glass 
of water. You might have noticed that I did not 
drink any water with my dinner. I take it a little 
later.’ 

Upon this I had to make a show of interest and 
ask him the reason. He began to give the history 
of his dyspepsia. I was told how he had been a 
martvr to it for seven months, and how, after the 
usual course of nuisances, which included different 
allopathic and homoeopathic misadventures, he Jiad 
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abtained the most wonderful results by indigenous 
ncthods. 

‘ Do you kno\v,’ he added, with a smile, ‘ God has 
built even my infirmities in such a manner that they 
yield only under the bombardment of Swadeshi pills.’ 

My husband, at this, broke his silence. ‘ You 
must confess,’ said he, ‘ that you have as immense 
an attraction for foreign medicine as the earth has 
for meteors. You have three shelves in your 
shtingroom full of . . ’ 

Sandip Babu broke in: ‘ Do you know what they 
arc’ TTiey arc the punitive police They come, 
not because they are wanted, but because they are 
imposed on us by the rule of this modern age, ex- 
acting fines and inflicting injuries * 

My husband could not bear exaggerations, and I 
could see he disliked this But all ornaments are 
exaggerations They are not made by God, but 
by man Once I remember in defence of some un- 
truth of mine I said to my husband . ‘ Only the trees 
and beasts and birds tell unmitigated truths, be- 
cause these poor things have not the power to 
invent. In this men show their superiority to the 
lower creatures, and women beat even men. Nei- 
ther is a profusion of ornament unbecoming for a 
woman, nor a profusion of untruth.’ 

As I came out into the passage leading to the 
zenana I found my sisler-in-law, standing near a 
window overlooking the reception rooms, peeping 
through the Venetian shutter. 
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‘ V'ou here ?' I asked in surpnsc. 
‘ Eavesdropping!’ <lic replied 


When I returned, Sandip Babu uas tcndcrl) afx 
logctic. ' I am afraid we have spoilt \our appetite 

he said. 

I felt preatl> ashamed Indeed, I had been too in 
<ieccntly quick over mvth'nner With a little calcula 
tion, It would become quite cv idem that my non-c.it 
ing had surpassed the eating. But J had no idea tha 
any one could have been dchbcratelv calculating. 

I suppose Sandip Babu detected my feeling o 
shame, which onlv augmented it ' I was sure,’ h( 
said, ‘ that you had the impulse of the wild deer tc 
run aivay, but it is a great boon that >ou took th« 
trouble to keep your promise with me ’ 

I could not think of any suitable reply and so I 
sat down, blushing and uncomfortable, at one end 
of the sola The vision that I had of myself, as the 
Shakti of Womanhood, incarnate, crowning Sandip 
Babu simply wth my presence, majestic and un- 
ashamed, failed me altogether 

Sandip Babu deliberately started a discussion with 
my husband He knew that his keen wit flashed to 
the best effect m an argument. I have often since 
obscrv’cd, that he never lost an opportunity for a 
passage at arms whenever I happened to be present. 
^ He ivas familiar with my husband’s views on the 
ult of Bande Matafom, and began in a provoking 
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u-ay: ‘ So you do not allow iliat there is room for an 
appeal to the imapnaiion in patriotic work?’ 

* It has its pbec, Sandip, 1 admit, but I do not 
bfclie\c m p'ing it the whole place* I would know 
my country in its frank reality, and for this I am 
both afraid and ashamed to make use of hypnotic 
texts of patriotism ' 

MNTiat vou call hvpnoiir texts I call truth I 
truly bclie\c mv country to be mv God I worship 
Humanilv. God manifests Him>elf both in man 
and in his countn ’ 

‘ Ifthat«w}iat\ourcaII> behetc, there should be 
no dilTerencc for vou between man and man, and so 
between country and country.’ 

‘ Quite true But my powers arc limited, so m) 
worship of Humanicv is continued in the worship 
of my country ’ 

‘ I have nothing against your worslup as such, 
but how is it you propose to conduct your wonhip 
of God by bating other countries in which He is 
equally manifest^’ 

‘ Hate is also an adjunct of worship. Arjuna won 
Maluidcva’s favour by wrestling with him. God 
will be ivilh us in the end, if we arc prepared to give 
Him battle.’ 

‘ If that be so, tlien those who are serving and 
those who are harming the rountry are both His 
devotees. ^Vhy, then, trouble to preach patriotism ?’ 

‘ In the case of one’s oivn country, it is different 
There the heart clearly demands worship.’ 
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‘ If you push the same argument further you a 
say that since God is manifested in us, our sel/h 
to be worshipped before all else; because ournatur 
instinct claims it ’ 

‘ Look here, Nikhil, this is all merely dry logii 
Can’t you recognise that there is such a thing s 
feeling?’ 

‘ I tell you the truth, Sandip,’ my husband re 
phed. ‘ It is my feelings that are outraged, ivhcn 
ever you try to pass off injustice as a duty, and un 
righteousness as a moral ideal The fact, that I an 
incapable of stealing, is not due to my possessinj 
logical faculties, but to my having some feeling o: 
respect for m>'selfand love for ideals.’ 

I was raging inwardly. At last I could keep silcnl 
no longer. ‘ Is not the history of every country,’ I 
cried, ‘ whether England, France, Germany, or Rus- 
sia, the history of stealing for the sake of one’s own 
country?’ 

‘ They have to answer for these thcAs; they are 
doing so even now; their history is not yet ended.’ 

‘ At any rate,’ interposed Sandip Babu, ‘ why 
should we not folloiv suit? Let us first fill our 
country’s coffers with stolen goods and then take 
centuries, like these other countries, to answer for 
them, if we must. But, I ask you, where do you 
find this “ answering” in history?’ 

‘ \V’lien Rome was answering for her sin no one 
knew’ it. AU that time, there was apparently no 
limit to her prosperity. But do you not see one 
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Sandip Ribu Icapl to liii feet with uplifted arms 
and shouted ‘ HiirrahJ* — ^TJie next moment he cor- 
rected himself and cried’ ‘ Jiande Mafaram.' 

A shadow of pain passed over the face of my hus- 
band. He said to me in a very gentle voice: ‘ Nei- 
ther am I divine; I am liuman. And therefore I 
dare not permit the esil sshich is m me to be 
exaggerated into an image of my country, — nescr, 
never!’ 

Sandip Ilabu cried out. ‘ See, Nikliil, how in the 
heart of a woman Truth takes flesh and blood. 
Woman knows how to be cruel her virulence is like 
a blind storm It is beautifully fearful. In man it 
is ugly, because it harbours in its centre the gnaw- 
ing worms of reason and thought 1 tell you, 
Nikhil, it is our women who will save the country 
This is not the time for nice scruples ^Ve must be 
unswervingly, unrcasorungly brutal ^Ve must sin. 
We must give our women red sandal paste with 
which to anoint and enthrone our sin Don’t you 
remember what the poet says 


Smear our breasts with the blaclim mud of disrepute, un- 

Down with that righteousness, which cannot smil- 
ingly bring rack and ruin.' 

AVhen Sandip Babu, standing with his head high, 
insulted at a moment’s impulse all that men have 
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herished as their highest, in all c»untries and in all 
mes, a shiver \vcnt right through my body 
But, \vith a stamp of his loot, he continued his 
eclamation: ‘ I can see that you are that beautiful 
pirit of fire, which burns the home to ashes and 
ights up the larger world with its flame Give to 
IS the indomitable courage to go to the bottom of 
luin itself. Impart grace to all that is baneful.’ 

It was not clear to whom Sandip Babu addressed 
lis last appeal It might have been She whom he 
vorshipped with his Bande MaUtrani It might have 
3een the Womanhood of his country. Or it might 
tiave been his representative, the woman before him 
ile would have gone further in the same strain, but 
my husband suddenly rose from his seat and touch* 
5d him hghtly on the shoulder saying ‘ Sandip, 
Chandranath Babu is here ’ 

I started and turned round, to find an aged 
gentleman at the door, calm and dignified, in doubt 
as to whether he should come in or retire. His face 
was touched with a gentle light like that of the set- 
ting sun. 

hiv husband came up to me and whispered • ‘ Tliis 
is my master, of ivhom I have so often told you. 
Make your obeisance to him ’ 

I bent reverently and look the dust of his feet. 
He gave me his blessing saying: ‘ May God protect 
you Alwa>'s, my bttle mothei" 

I was sore!)’ in need of such a blessing at that 
moment. 
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One da) I had the faith tr> helicxc that } she 
be able to bear \vhaie\ef came from my God. 
never had the tnal Nou 1 think it has come. 

I used to test my sirengtli of mind bv imagin 
all kinds of cs'il which might happen to m 
poverty, itnprisonmcm, dishonour, death, — e\en 
mala’s And when I said to myself that I should 
able to rccelse these with firmness, I ant sure 1 1 
not exaggerate Only I could never even imag 
one thing, and to-day it is that of w Inch I am thii 
ing, and wondering whether I can really bear 
There is a thorn somewhere pricking m mv hea 
constantly giving me pain vvhile I am about i 
daily work It seems to persist even when I £ 
asleep. The very moment I wake up in the moi 
ing, I find that the bloom has gone from the face 
the sky What is it’ 'Vliat has happened? 

My mind has become so sensitive, that even n 
past life, which came to me in the disguise of hapf 
ness, seems to wnng my very heart vvith its fals 


must see. 

The day hasepme at J 


-'hen mydl-starred ijf 
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IS to reveal its destitution in a long-dra\vn scries 
' exposures. This penury, all unexpected, has 
iken its seat in the heart where plenitude seemed 
I reign The fees which I paid to delusion for just 
ine years of my youtli have now to be returned 
nth interest to Truth till the end of my days. 

\Vhat IS the use of straining to keep up my pride ? 
VTiat harm if I confess that I have something lack- 
ig in me ? Possibly it is that unreasoning forceful- 
icss which women love to find in men But is 
trength a mere display of muscularity’ Must 
trength have no scruples in treading the weak 
inderfoot’ 

But why all these arguments’ Worthiness can* 
lot be earned merely by disputii^ about it. And 
[ am unworthy, unwortliy, unworthy. 

What if I am unworthy? The true value of love 
is this, that it can ever bless the unworthy with its 
awn prodigality For the worthy there are many 
rewards on God’s earth, but God has specially re- 
served love for the unworthy 

Up till now Bimala ivas my home-made Bimala, 
the product of the confined space and the daily 
routine of small duties Pid the love which I re- 
ceived from her, I asked myself, come from the deep 
spring of her heart, or ivas it merely like the daily 
provision of pipe water pumped up by the muni- 
cipal steam-engine ofsodety? 

I longed to find Bimala blossoming fully in all 
her truth and power. But the thing I forgot to 
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caicijJau* «.!?, one num fihrtipai} cliimfif- 
oa coiucnuonal rights, if onr would find a pei 
freely rrMalcfl m inith 

Wliy did I fill i» iliink of iliis =» Was it hcci 
of the liushand's pride of possession over his sv 
No. It was because I pbred the fullest trust ti 
lose I was vain enough to think that I had 
power in me to bear the sight of truth in its av 
nakedness. It svas tempting TrosTdence, but sf; 
clung to ni> proud dctcnnmation to come out 
torioiis in tlie trial. 

Ulmala had laded to understand me m one tbt 
She could not fuIK realise that I held as wcakr 
all imposition of force Only the weak dare not 
just. Tlicy shirk dicir rcsponsibiht) of fiimess a 
ir)' tjuickJv to get at results ihrougJi the short'C 
of injustice Bimala has no patience with patten 
She loves to find m men the turbulent, the ang 
the unjust Her respect must have its element 
fear. 

I had hoped that when Bimala found herself fi 
in the outer world she would be rescued from 1 
infatuation for tjTanny But now t feel sure tl 
this infatuation is deep down m her nature fl 
los'e is io'’ boisterous. From the tip of h 
tongue to the pit of her stomach slie must tinj 
with led pepper m order to enjoy the simple fare 
life But my determination ivas, never to do n 
duty "ithfranhc impetuosity, helped on bv the he 
j. of excitement. I know Bimala finds it dif 
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uli to respect me for this, taking my scruples for 
reblcncss, — and she is quite angry uilh me because 
am not running amuck crying Bande Mataram. 

For the matter of that, I liavr become unpopular 
nth all mv countrymen because I have not joined 
lem in their carousals They arc certain that either 
have a longing for some title, or else that I am 
fraid of the police. Tlic police on their side sus- 
ect me of harbouring some hidden design and pro- 
esting too much in my mildness 
What I rcallv feel is this, that those who cannot 
ind food for their enthusiasm m a knowledge of 
heir country as it actually is, or those w]jo cannot 
ove men just because thev are men,— who needs 
nust shout and deify their country in order to keep 
Ip their excitement,— these love excitement more 
han their country 

To try to give our infatuation a higher place than 
fruth 1 $ a sign of inherent slavishncss. Where our 
ninds are free we find ourselves lost Our mori- 
3und vitality must have for its rider either some 
antasy, or some one in authonty, or a sanction from 
;hc pundits, in order to make it move So long as 
.ve are impervious to truth and have to be moved 
by some hypnotic stimulus, we must know that we 
lack the capacity for self-government Wliatever 
may be our condition, we sitall either need some 
imaginary ghost or some actual medicine-man to 
terrorise over us. 

The other day when Sandip accused me of lack 
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phase of his covetous self-love. BimaU’s hero-wor- 
ihip of Sandip makes me hesitate all the more to 
:alk to her about him, lest some touch of jealousy 
may lead me unwittingly into exaggeration It 
may be that the pain at my heart is already making 
me see a distorted picture of Sandip. And yet it is 
better perhaps to speak out than to keep my feelings 
gna\ving within me. 


II 

I have known my master these thirty years. 
Neither calumny, nor disaster, nor death itself has 
any terrors for him Nothing could have saved me, 
bom as I was into the traditions of this family of 
ours, but that he has established his own life in the 
centre of mine, with its peace and truth and spiri* 
tual tision, thus making it possible for me to realise 
goodness in its truth 

My master came to me that day and said. ‘ Is it 
necessary to detain Sandip here any longer 

His nature was so sensitive to all omens of evil 
that he had at once understood He was not easily 
moved, but that day he felt the dark shadow of 
trouble ahead. Do I not know how well he loves me ? 

At tea-time I said to Sandip ‘ I have just had a 
letter from Rangpur They are complaining that 
I am selfishly detaining you. When vvill you be 
going there?’ 

Bimala was pouting out the tea. Her face fell at 
once. She threwjust one enquiring glance at Sandip. 
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‘ I havr been tiiinking,’ said Sandip, ‘that this 
u-andcring up and <io»Tj means a tremendous waste 
ofenerg)-. I feel that if I could uork from a centre 
I could achieve more permanent results.’ 

^Vith this he looked up at Oimala and asked: ‘ Do 
you not tlunk so too 

Bimala hesitated for a replv and then said: ‘ Both 
^va>■s seem good,- — to do the work from a centre, as 
i\ell as by travelling about. That in which )0U 
find greater satisfaction is the uav for you.' 

' Then let me speak out niv mind,’ said Sandip- 
' I have never yet found any one source ofinspira* 
tion suffice me for good TTiat is why I have been 
constantly moving about, rousing enthusiasm in tlic 
people, from which in turn I draw my oi^m store of 
energy. To-day >ou have given me the message of 
my countrj'. Such fire I have never beheld in any 
man I shall be able to spread the fire of cntJiu- 
siasm in my country by borrowing it from you. No, 
do not be ashamed Vou are far above all modesty 
and diffidence. You are tlic Queen Bee of our hive, 
and we the workers shall rally around you You 
shall be our centre, our inspiration ’ 

Bimala flushed all over with bashful pndc and her 
hand shook as she went on pouring out the tea 
Another day my master came to me and said: 
‘^Vhy don't >ou two go up to Darjeeling for a 
You are not looking well Have you 
been getting enough sleepr . 

I asked Bimaloia^e cv^« whether she would 
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care to have a trip to the Hills. I knew she had a 
jreat longing to see the Himalayas. But she re- 
fused. . . The country’s Cause, I suppose! 

I must not lose my faith: I shall wait. The pas- 
sage from the narrow to the larger ivorld is stormy. 
\\Tien she is familiar with this freedom, then I shall 
know where my place is If I discover that I do not 
fit in with the arrangement of the outer world, then 
I shall not quarrel with my fate, but silently take 
my leave . . Use force ^ But for what^ Can 
force prevail against Truth’ 

SANDIP’s STORV 


The impotent man savs ‘ That which has come 
to my share is mine * And the weak man assents. 
But the lesson of the whole world is ‘ That is really 
mine which I can snatch awa\ ' My country does 
not become mine simply because it is the country of 
my birth It becomes mine on the day when I am 
able to Win it bv force 

Every man has a natural right to possess, and 
therefore greed is natural. It is not in the wisdom 
of nature that we should be content to be depnved. 
\N’hat my mind covets, my surroundings must sup- 
ply. This is the only true understanding between 
our inner and outer nature m this world. Let 
moral ideab remain merely for those poor anaemic 
creatures of starved desire whose grasp is weak. 
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Those svJio can desire with all their soul and enjo 
with all their heart, those who ha\ e no hesitation c 
scruple, it is they who arc the anointed of Provi 
dcnce. Nature spreads out her richest and lose 
Jicst treasures for their benefit. They swim acros 
streams, leap over walh, kick open doors, to hclj 
themselves to whatever is u'orth taking. In such a 
getting one can rejoice, such wTCsting as this give* 
v’alue to the thing taken. 

Nature surrenders herself, but only to the robber. 
For she delights in this forceful desire, this forceful 
abduction And so she does not put the garland ol 
her acceptance round the lean, scraggy neck of the 
ascetic The music of the wedding march is struck. 
The time of the wedding I must not let pass My 
heart therefore is eager For, who is the bride* 
sfroom^ It IS I The bridegroom’s place belongs 
to him who, torch in hand, can come in time The 
tjridegroom m Nature’s wedding hall comes un- 
expected and uninvited 

Ashamed ^ No, I am never ashamed ' I ask for 
ivhatever I want, and I do not ahva>’s wait to ask 
ijefore I take it Those who are deprived by their 
5wn diffidence dignify their privation by the name 
jf modest) The world into which wc are born is 
he world of reality. When a man goes away from 
he market of real things with empty hands and 
.mpty stomach, merely fUling his bag with big 
ounding words, I wonder why he ever came into 
his hard world at all- Did these men get their ap- 
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ointment from the epicures of the religious world, 
3 play set tunes on sweet pious texts in that pleasure 
ardcn where blossom airy nothings? I neither 
ffect those tunes nor do I find any sustenance in 
hose blossoms. 

What I desire, I desire positively, superlatively, 
want to knead it with both my hands and both my 
eet; I tvant to smear it all over my body; I want to 
;orge myself with it to the full The scrannel pipes 
)f those who have worn themselves out by their 
noral fastings, till they have become flat and pale 
ikc starved vermin infesting a long-deserted bed, 
vill never reach my ear 

I would conceal nothmg, because that would be 
:owardIy. But if I cannot bring myself to conceal 
•vhen concealment is needful, that also is cowardly, 
Because you have your greed, you build your walls. 
Because I base my greed, I break through them. 
You use your power I use my craft These are 
the realities of life. On these depend kingdoms and 
empires and all the great enterprises of men 
As for those aralars who come dosvn from their 
paradise to talk to us in some holv jargon — their 
words are not real Tlierelbre, in spite of all the 
applause they get, these sayings of theirs only find a 
place in the hiding corners of the weak. They are 
despised by those who are strong, the rulers of the 
World. Those who have had the courage to sec 
this have won success, while those poor vvTctches 
who arc dragged one vv-ay by nature and the other 
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niul ilun .ire in a ptiMhlr ahir nriihfr to 

acKancr nor to kerp ilirir plaie 
Tlirre nrp main inrii niio ^erm to li.ivf iy^n 
bom only with an oImcsmoii lo ilie Ponilily tlicnr 
is n beauty, like that of a mmci. in this Iin?crin? 
cicatli in life nfurli smns to fncinate them 
Nikhil lives this kin<l oflifr, tfUfe it may be called- 
Years atjo, I had a Kreat arpumenl suth him on thit 
point 

‘ It IS true,' he sanl, ' that son cannot get an>* 
thing except b\ /orre Ihit then svhai is this force? 
And then alto, uliat o Uiis geitiiiq •’ TJie strength 
I belies c in ii the strength of renouncing ’ 

‘So >011,' I exclaimed, ‘are mfatualed with the 
glory of baiikniptcx ’ 

‘Just as despcratelj at the chick is inCaniaied 
about the bankruptcy ofits shell,’ he replied ‘ nie 
shell is real cnougii, yet it js given up m exchange 
for intangible liglit and air A sorry exchange, I 
suppose you should call it’* 

^Vhcn once Nikhil gets on to metaphor, there is 


no hope of making him see that he is merely deahng 
\viUi words, not with realities. 'Well, 'veil, let him 
be happy metaphors. ^Vc are the fiesh- 

eatcTS of the "orJd; we have teeth and nails; we 
pu,5„e Mid grab and tear. IVr are not sa&lied 
Thriving in Ar rvming thr cud of the grass ive 
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illow your metaphor-monger? to bar the door to 
Dur sustenance. In that case we shall simply steal 
or rob, for we must live 

People uill say that I am starting some novel 
theory, just because those who are moving in this 
vvoild are in the habit of talking differentlv though 
they arc really acting up to it all the time There- 
fore they fail to understand, as I do, that this is the 
only ivorking moral principle In pomt of fact, I 
know that my idea is not an empty theory at all, for 
it has been proved m practical life I have found 
that my way always wins over the hearts of women, 
who are creatures of this world of reality and do not 
roam about in cloud-land, as men do, m idea*filled 
balloons 

Women find in mv features, my manner, my gait, 
my speech, a masterful passion, — not a passion dried 
thin ivith the heat of asceticism, not a passion with 
its face turned back at every step m doubt and 
debate, but a full-blooded passion It roars and 
rolls on, like a flood, with the cry ‘ / want, / want, 
/ want ’ Women feci, in their own heart of hearts, 
that this indomitable passion is the lifeblood of the 
u-orJd, acknoivledging no law but itself, and there- 
fore sictorious For this reason they base so often 
abandoned themselves to be swept aw'ay on the 
flood-tide of my passion, reckmg naught as to whet- 
her it takes them to life or to death Tins power 
vvhicli wins these women is tlic power of mighty 
men, the power wliich wins the world of reality’. 
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)unt now felt in myself all the splendour of Bengal 
self. 

For Sandip Babu was not a mere individual. In 
im was the confluence of millions of minds of the 
luntry. WTien he called me the Queen Bee of the 
Lvc, I was acclaimed with a chorus of praise by all 
ur patriot workers After that, the loud jests of 
ly sister-in-law could not touch me any longer 
ly relations with all the world underwent a change 
andip Babu made it clear how all tlie country was 
i need of me I had no dilTicultv m believing this 
l the time, for I felt that I had the power to do 
^crything Divine strength had come to me. It 
’as something which I had never felt before, ivhich 
as bcy'ond myself I had no time to question it 
) find out what was its nature It seemed to be- 
ing to me, and vet to transcend me. It compre- 
ended the w hole of Bengal. ' 

Sandip Babu would consult me about e\ery little 
ling touching the Cause .\t first I felt very awk- 

’ ’ ' ' ' ' * ‘ ‘C off 

He 

* ’ ■ only 

link. You women have a wav of understanding 
dthout thinking. Woman was created out of 
!od’s oiN-n fanev Man, He had to hammer into 
tape.’ 

Letten used to come to Sandip Babu from all 
■arts of the country which were submitted to me for 
ay opinion. Occasionally he disagreed with me. 
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ippcning Possibly this is woman’s nature When 
:r passion is roused she loses her sensibility for all 
at is outside it. When, like the river, ^ve women 
;ep to our banks, we give nourishment with all 
at we Jjave; when we overflosv them we destroy 
ith all that we arc 

SANDIP’s STORY 


I can see that something has gone wrong I got 
1 inkling of it the other day 
Ever since my arrival, Nikhil’s situng-room had 
:come a thing amphibious, — half women’s apart* 
.ent, half men’s: Gimala had access to it from the 
nana, it was not barred to me from the outer side. 
*we had only gone slow, and made use of our pri- 
legcs with some restraint, we might not have fallen 
ul of other people. But «c went ahead so \ehe* 
ently tliat we could not think of the consequences. 
WTicncvcr Bee comes into Nikhil’s room, I somc- 
3W get to know of it from mine There arc the 
aklc of bangles and other little sounds; the door is 
srhaps shut with a sliade of unnecessary vchc- 
icnce; tlie bookcase is a tnfle sufT and creaks if 
rked open. ^VhcIl I enter I find Bee, with her 
ack to the door, ei’cr so bus>’ selecting a book from 
le shcl\cs. .<\nd as I ofler to assist her in this 
ifRcult task she starts and protests; and then we 
iturally get on to other topics. 
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The other day, oil an inauspidous* Thund 
afternoon, I sallied forth from my room at the c 
of these same sounds. TTicrc was a man on gua 
in the passage I walked on ivithout so much 
glancing at him, but as I approached tlie door . 
put himself in my ivay saving. ‘ Not that ^^■ay, si: 

‘ Not that way’ WTiv^’ 

‘ The Rani Mother is there ’ 

‘Oh, very well Tdl jour Ram Motlicr ihf 
Sandip Babu wants to see lier.’ 

‘ That cannot be, sir It is against orders ’ 

I felt highlv indignant ‘ f order you!’ I sai< 
in a raised voice * Go and announce me.’ 

Tlie felJoiv was somcuhat taken aback at m; 
attitude. In the meantime I had neared the door 
I was on the pomt of reaching it, when he followec 
after me and took me bv the arm saving. ' No, sir 
)0u must not ’ 

What ' To be touched by a flunkey ' I snatched 
anay m> arm and gave the man a sounding blow. 
At tills moment Bee came out of the room to find 
the man about to iiisiih me 

I shall never forget the picture of her vvratlil 
Tliat Bee u beautiful is a discovery of my o\w. 
Most of our people vvould sec nothing lu her Her 
uU, slin' figure these boors would call ’ hnky.' 
But it is jnst this lithcsomcness of lirrs th.n I ad- 
like .in up-leaping fountain rf life, corning 
^ect out of the depths of the Creator’s heart. 
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ler complexion is dark, but it k the lustrous dark- 
less of a sword-blade, keen and santillating. 

‘Nanku!’ she commanded, as she stood in the 
ioorway, pointing with her finger, ‘ leave us.’ 

‘ Do not be angry with him,' said I ‘ If it is 
igainst orders, it is I who should retire.’ 

Bee’s voice was still trembling as she replied: 
You must not go. Come m ’ 

It was not a request, but again a command! I 
bllowcd her in, and taking a chair fanned myself 
with a fan vshich was on the table. Bee scnbblcd 
something with a pencil on a sheet of paper and, 
summoning a servant, handed it to him saying: 

‘ Take this to the Maliaraja ‘ 

‘ Forgive me,’ I resumed ' I was unable to con- 
trol myself, and liit that man of \ours.’ 

‘ You sert’cd him right,’ said Bee. 

‘ But it was not the poor fellow's fault, after all. 
He was only obe\mg his orders ’ 

Here Nikhil came in, and as he did so I left my 
scat with a rapid movement and went and stood 
near the window witii m> back to the room. 

‘ N.-inku, the guard, has insulted S.indip Babu,’ 
said Bee to Nikhil. 

Nikliil seemed to be so gcnuinelv surprised that I 
had to turn round and stare at him. Es cn an out- 
ragcoiislj- good man fails in keeping up his pride of 
truthfulness before his wife, — ^if she be the proper 
kind of woman. 

‘He insolently stood in the way when Sandip 
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Babu was coming in here,’ continued Bee. 
said he had orders. . . 

‘ Whose orders ?' asked ffikhil. 

‘ How am I to know exclaimed Bee impatiently^ 
her eyes brimming over svith mortification 
Nikhil sent for the man and questioned him. ‘ B 
was not my fault,’ Hanku repeated sullenly. 
had my orders.’ 

‘ WTio gave you the order 
‘ The Bara Ram Mother ’ 

^Ve svere all silent for a while After the man had 
left, Bee said. ‘ Nanku must gol’ 

Nikhil remained silent. I could see that his sensff 
of justice would not allow this. There svas no end 
to his qualms. But this time he was up against a 
tough problem. Bee was not the woman to take 
things lying dotvn She would have to get even wi& 
her sister-m-law by punishing this fellow. And as 
Nikhil remained silent, her eyes Hashed fire She 
mc^v not how to pour her scorn upon her hus- 
band’s feebleness of spint. Nikhil left the room 
after a while without another wonl. 

The next day Nanku was not to be seen. On 
enquiry, I leam that he had been sent off to some 
other part of the estates, and that his wages had not 
suffered by such transfer. 

\ coiffd catch glimpses of the ravages of the storm 
—Inn over this, behind the scenes. All I c.in say 
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The upshot uas, tliat after this Ucc began to send 
or me to the sitting-room, for a dial, without any 
ontrivance, or pretence of iu being an accident, 
fhus from bare suggestion we came to broad hint: 
he implied came to be expressed The daughtcr-in- 
atv of a princely house li\es m a starry region so 
■emote from the ordinary outsider that there is not 
tsen a regular road for his approach \S'hat a 
triumphal progress of Trudi was Uus svhich, gra- 
dually but penislcntl), thrust aside veil after veil 
of obscuring custom, till at lengih Xaturc herself wa.s 
laid bare 

Truth? Of course it was die truth ' The attrac- 
tion of man and woman for each other is fundamen- 
tal, The whole world of matter, from the speck of 
dust upssards, is ranged on ns side And yet men 
would keep it hidden away out of sight, behind a 
tissue of words , and sv ith home-made sanctions and 
prohibitions make of n a domestic utensil. \Vhy, 
it’s as absurd as melting down the solar system to 
make a watch-chain lor one’s son-in-law'' 

UTien, in spite of all, reality asvakes at the call of 
what is but naked truth, svhat a gnashing of teeth 
and beating of breasts is Uierc' But can one carry 
on a quarrel svith a storm ^ It never takes the trou- 
ble to reply, it only gives a shaking. 

I am enjoying the sight of this truth, as it gradual- 
ly reveals itself. These tremblings of steps, these 
turnings of the face, arc sweet to me: and sweet arc 

' The son-in-law li iSr |,rt of a Hindu household 
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the deceptions which deeme not only others, but 
also Bee herself Wlicn Reality has to meet the 
unreal, deception is its principal weapon; for its 
enemies alwaj-s tr>' to shame Reality by calling h 
gross, and so it needs must hide itself, or else put on 
some disguise. 71ic circumstances arc such tliatit 
dare not frankl\ axow • ‘ Ves, I am gross, became I 
am true. I am (Jesh I am passion I am hun- 
ger, unashamed and tmel ‘ 

All is now clear to me 'Ilir curtain flaps, an'! 
through It I can see the prc|)arafions for the c.»tas- 
trophe. The little red ribbon, svhich peeps through 
the luxuriant masses of her hair, with its fiu'h of 
secret longing, it is tlie lolling tongue of the red 
storm cloud I feel die ssarmth ofeacJi turn ofher 
jgn, each suggestion of her ramicnt, of which c\en 
the wearer mas not Ik- fiillv «onjrious 

Bee »»as not lOitnious. lK‘«ause she was ashamed 
of the rcahts , to whjih men base pven n Ixul name, 
calling it Satan, and so ii has to steal uitn the gjr» 
den of paradise in the guise of a iiiaLe, and whisi'cr' 
secrets inio the ears oi man's ihcwen consort and 
make her rclirlhoui, then famvell to all rase; and 
after tliat comes death' 

Ms little (,)i/ern Itee n lising in a dream. 
She Inossi rot S‘hJcli was she is ireatling It ssotiM 
not lie safe to awaken her lieforr the time. It is 
f.es£ f'-'T H’S' preten.l ro Ik- erjuallv unrr.nsfjoui, 

T>v..n<f.er dis, at dinner, she s*at giring ai me In 
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I cunous sort of way, little realising what such 
glances mean' As my eyes met hers, she turned 
iway with a flush ‘ You are surprised at my appe- 
tite,’ I remarked ‘ I can hide everything, except 
that I am greedy' Anyhow, why trouble to blush 
for me, since I am shameless’’ 

This only made her colour more furiously, as she 
stammered: ‘ No, no, I was only 

‘ I know,’ I interrupted ‘ Women have a weak- 
ness for greedy men , for it i> this greed of ours which 
gives then the upper hand The indulgence which 
I have always received at their hands has made me 
all Uie more shameless I do not mind your watch- 
ing the good things disappear, not one bit. I mean 
to CAjoy every one of them ’ 

The other day I was reading an English book in 
which scx*problems were treated in an audaciously 
realisUc manner. I had left it lying in the sitting- 
room. As I went there the next afternoon, for 
somelliing or oUicr, I (bund Bee seated with this 
book in her hand. WTien she heard my footsteps 
she hurriedly put it down and placed anoUier book 
over it — a volume of Mrs Hemans’s poems 
* 1 have never been able to make out,’ I began, 
‘ why women are so shy about being caught reading 
poetry. W’c men — lawyers, mechanics, or what 
not, — may well feel ashamed. If we must read 
t>octry, it should be at dead of night, within closed 
doors. But y ou v^ omen arc so aUn to poesy. The 
M.w-.— 3 
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Creator Himself is a lyTic poet, and Jayadeva* must 
have practised the divine art seated at His feet.’ 

Bee made no reply, but only blushed uncomfor- 
tably. She made as if she ivouJd leave the room. 
AVhercupon I protested. ‘ No, no, pray read on. I 
will just tahe a booJt I left here, and run asvaj'.' 
With which I took up my book from the table. 

‘ Lucky you <lid not think of glancing over its pages,’ 
I continued, ‘ or you would have svanted to chastise 
me.’ 

‘ Indeed! \S’hy?’ asked Bee 

‘ Because it is not poetry,’ said I. ‘ Only blunt 
things, bluntly put, ivithout any finicking mecness. 

I wish Nikhil would read It ’ 

Bee fro^vned a httle as she murmured' ‘What 
makes you wish that.^’ 

‘ He is a man, you see, one of us. My only quar- 
rel with him is that he delights in a misty vision of 
this world. Have you not observed how this trait 
of his makes him look on Swadeshi as if it was some 
poem of which the metre most be kept correct at 
every step ^ "’c, with the clubs of our prose, are 

the iconoclasts of metre.’ | 

‘ What has your book to do with Swadeshi 
‘ You would know if you only read it. Nikhil 
wants to go by made-up maxims, in Swadeshi as in 
everyth'"? else; so he knocks up against human 
nature at eveiy’ turn, and then falls to abusing it. 


c never will realise that human nature was creat* 
1 long before phrases were, and will survive them 
o.’ 

Bee was silent for a while and then gravely said; 
[s it not a part of human nature to try and rise 
iperior to itself’’ 

I sgiiled inwardly ‘ These are not your words,* 
thought to myself ‘ You have learnt them from 
ikhil. Tou arc a healthy human being. Your 
ah and blood have responded to the call of reality, 
ou are burning in every \em with life-fire, — do I 
3t know It ’ How long should they keep you cool 
ith the wet towel of moral precepts?’ 

‘ The weak are in the majority,’ 1 said aloud, 
riicy are continually poisoning the ears of men by 
pcating these slubboleths. Nature has dented 
icm strength,— it is thus that they try to enfeeble 
hers.' 

‘ \Vc women arc weak,’ replied Bimala. * So I 
ipposc we must join m the conspiracy of the weak.* 
‘Women weak!’ I exclaimed with a laugh. 
Men belaud you as dchcale and fragile, so as to 
elude you into dunking yourselves weak. But it 
you \vomen who are strong Men make a great 
utward show of their so-called freedom, but those 
ho know their inner minds arc aware of their 
ondage. They have manufactured scriptures with 
licir own hands to bind themselves; with their \cry’ 
lealism they ha\’c made golden fetters of omen to 
lind round their body and nund. If men lud not 
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that extraordinary faculty of entangling tlieinsehrs 
in meshes of their ou-n contrivinc;, nothing coiiW 
ha%c kept them bound But as for \ou women, >0^ 
ha\e desiifd to conrene reality uitli t>ody and sou! 
You ha\-e gi\ cn birth to realilv ^’ou have suckleil 
reality at )our breasts ' 

Bec u-as «cll read /«)r a uoman, and stouUl of’* 
easily gu e m to m\ .irguments * If that wtit true,' 
she objected, ' men wouhl not have found s^omen 
altracti\e ‘ 

‘Women realise the danger. ‘ I rcpheil, ‘ ’I"hfS 
know that men lose delusions, so ihr\ give them full 
measure b\ Iwrrosving their o»ni phmses n'r) 
knosv that man. the drunkard, values inuitiealion 
more than fvxl, and »o ihe\ ir\ to [viss ihemsehet 
oir.is an intox!c.«nt \s a matter of fact* btit fur 
the f.tke of man. woman h.ts no neerl for aijs 
makebehese ’ 

* ^^'hy, then, are >«m iroiihhng In tfntrov the 
{Ilmion 

* For freesJom 1 want dir ssMinirs to l»r free. 

I want human rrlatinrti to Iw free ’ 


f Star aware that »• imhlmly to a wale a 

But I jm »i» im{>etuf»»n bv nature, a 
Vs''^-"< f‘'t * InrH I wji mrr- 

I • I {Kit dis . ^ In^w that tf.** frit ih!>* I of siuh 

.* '* !•' aJrM«* mnierjl/f' Uyt *»idi 

' ;,af*ivi»udtrM» Ihii wi",. 
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Just as ue «erc getting on nicely, who should walk 
in but Nikhil's old tutor Chandranath Babu. The 
world would have been not half a bad place to live 
in but for these schoolmasters, svho make one want 
to quit it in disgust Tlic Niklul type wants to 
keep the world always a school This incarnation 
of a school turned up that afternoon at the psycho- 
logical moment. 

We all remain schoolboy's in some comer of our 
hearts, and I, e\en I, felt somewhat pulled up. As 
for poor Bee, she at once took her place solemnly, 
like the topmost girl of the class on the front bench 
All of a sudden she seemed to remember that she 
had to face her examination 

Some people are so like eternal pointsmen lying 
in wail by the line, to shunt one’s train of thought 
from one rail to another 

Chandranath Babu had no sooner come in Uian 
he cast about for some excuse to retire, mumbling: 
‘ I beg your pardon, i 

Before he could finish. Bee went up to him and 
made a profound obetMnee, saying ‘ Pray do not 
leave us, sir. Will you not take a scat?’ She 
looked like a drowning person clutching at him for 
support, — the little coward' 

But possiblv I was mistaken. It is quite likely 
th.xt there was .x touch of wxinunlv wile in u. She 
s^anictl, pcrliaps, to raise her xalue in mv eyes. She 
might h.tv'c l>«n pointedly saying to me; ' Please 
don’t imagine for a moment that I am entirely 
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overcome by you. My respect for Chandranatl 
Babu is even greater.' 

W'ell, indulge in your respect by all means! 
Schoolmasters thrive on it But not being one ol 
them, I have no use for that empty compliment. 

Chandranath Babu began to talk &hout Swadeshi. 
I thought I would let him go on with his mono- 
logues. There is nothing like letting an old man 
talk himself out. It makes him feel that he is wind- 
ing up the world, forgetting all the while hOW for 
aivay the real world is from liis wagging tongue. 

But even my worst enemy would not accuse me 
of patience. And when Chandranath Babu went 
on to say. ' If we e.xpcct to gather fruit where we 
have sown no seed, then we. ’ I had to inter- 
rupt him. 

‘ ^^'ho wants fruit’’ I cried ‘We go by the 
Atithor of the Gtta who says that wc arc concerned 
only with the doing, not with the fruit of our deeds.’ 

‘ UTiat is it then that you do want?’ asked Chan- 
dranath Babu 

‘Tlioms!’ I c.xclalmcd, ‘which cost nothing to 
plant ’ 

* Tlioms do not obstruct others only,’ he replied. 
‘They have a way ofhurting one’s own feet.’ 

‘That is all right for a copy-book,’ I retorted. 

• But the real thing is that wc have this burning at 
heart. Now- wc have only to cultivate ihonu for 
athers’ soles; aftenvarils when they hurt us wc shall 
find leisure to repent. But why be frightened even 


of that? When at last we have to die it mil be time 
enough to get cold While we are on fire let us 
seethe and boil.’ 

Chandranath Babu smiled. ‘ Seethe by all 
means,’ he said, ‘ but do not mistake it for work, or 
heroism. Nations which have got on in the world 
have done so by action, not by ebullition Those 
who have always lam m dread of work, when with a 
start they awake to iheir sorry plight, they look to 
short cuts and scamping for their deliverance.’ 

I was girding up my loins to deliver a crushing 
reply, when Nikliil came back. Chandranath Babu 
rose, and looking towards Bee, said ‘ Let me go now, 
my little mother, I have some work to attend to.’ 

As he left, I showed Nikhil the book in mv hand. 
' 1 svas telling Queen Bee about this book,' I said. 

Ninety-nine per cent of people ha\ e to be deluded 
with lies, but u is easier to delude this perpetual 
pupil of the schoolmaster with the truth He is best 
cheated openly So, in playing with him, the sim- 
plest course was to lay my cards on the table. 

Nikliil read the title on the co\er, but said no- 
thing. ‘ Tlicse w nters,’ I continued, ‘ arc busy with 
their brooms, ss%'ccping awav the dust of epithets 
with which men ha\cco\ered up this world of ours. 
So, as I was sasing, I wash \ou would read it ’ 

‘ I has c read it,’ saiil Nikhil. 

‘ Well, what do ^ou sa\ ?’ 

‘ It is all scr>’ well for those who really care to 
ihtiik, but poison for those who shirk thought.* 
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‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘ Those who preach ” Equal Rights ofPropert 
should not be thieves For, if they arc, they wo 
be preaching lies. WJien passion is m the asc 
dant, this kind of book is not rightly understooc 

‘ Passion,’ I replied, ‘ is the street lamp wh 
guides us. To call it untrue is as hopeless as 
expect to see better by plucking out our natu 
eyes.’ 

Nikhil was visibly growing excited. ‘I acce 
the truth of passion,’ he said, ‘ only svhen I recc 
nise the truth of restraint By pressing what i 
want to see right into our e>'cs we only injure thci 
we do not see So does the violence of passio 
which would leave no space between the mind ai 
its object, defeat its purpose.’ 

* It is simply your intellectual foppery,’ I rcpliei 
‘ which makes you indulge in moral delicacy, ig- 
noring the savage side of truth. This merely helps 
you to mystify things, and so you fail to do your 
work with any degree of strength ’ 

‘ The intrusion ofstrength,’said Nikhil impatient- 
ly, ‘ where strength is out of place, docs not help )’ 0 u 
in your work . But why are we arguing about 
tjiese things? Vain arguments only brush off the 
fresh bloom of truth.’ 

I wanted Bee to join in the discussion, but she 
Had not said a word up to now'. Could I have given 
assailed with 
n afresh from 
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the schoolniaster? Still, a thorough shaking up is 
essential. One must begin by realising that things 
supposed to be unshakeable can be shaken 

‘ I am glad I had this talk with you,’ I said to 
Nikliil, ‘ for I was on the point of lending this book 
to Queen Bee to read ’ 

‘ \Vhat harm’’ said Nikhil ‘ If 1 could read the 
book, why not Bimala too’ All I want to say is, 
that in Europe people look at everything from the 
view-point of science But man is neither mere 
physiology, nor biology, nor psychology, nor e%’en 
sociology For God’s sake don’t forget that Man 
is infinitely more than the natural science of him- 
self You laugh at me, calling me the school- 
master's pupil, but that is what you art, not I. 
You want to find the truth of man from > our science 
teachers, and not from your oivn inner being.’ 

‘ But why all this excitement’’ I mocked, 

‘ Because I see you are bent on insulting man and 
making him petty.’ 

‘ ^\^lere on earth do you sec all that’’ 

‘ In the air, in my outraged feelings. You would 
go on wounding the great, the unselfish, the beauti- 
ful in man ’ 

‘ What mad idea is this of yours ’’ 

Nikhil suddenly stood up ‘ I tell you plainly, 
Sandip,’ he said, ‘ man may be wounded unto death, 
but he will not die This is the reason why I am 
ready to suffer all, knowing all, with eyes open.’ 
With these words he hurriedly left the room. 
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I U.J1 ilnrifif' hf.iiikl)'ai Int rrJrMUnij flsjurr, 
iJir 50 uii<l of a liook, rjllin;; Troni the fablf, watJf ^'■ 
liitn (o liniJ Ilrr follouifig fiini quick, nenoc: 
slrjM, making a (irtniir loa\oi(l paninijtoofifaf^'^^ 

A < urifiin creature, i/iat N’ikhilf He fcc^ 
tlatiKer t)ir« atentfiK hii home, and yet «liy doff k< 
not turn me out ’ 1 know, he uniting foC 

to give Jiiin the tur If Kintal tcHt him Jh3t did’ 
mating liav been a miv/il, he will I)ou h« head and 
admit tJiat it max have Ikco a blunder] He hai 
not the strengili of mind (o understand that to at' 
knowledge a mistake is the greatest of all mhtako. 
He IS a typical example of how ideas make for uwk' 
ness I liavc not seen another like him,— so uhitn- 
steal a product of nature.' Hcsvotild hardly do 
character in a novel or drama, to say nothing o 
real life. 

And Bee’ I am afraid her dream-life is over 
from to-dav. She has at length imdentood the 
nature of tiic current uhiclr is bearing her along- 
Now she must cither advance or retreat, open-e>e • 
Hie chances .-ire she will now’ advance a step, an 
then retreat a step. But that docs not disturb me. 
Wien one is on fire, this nishing to ond fio ma 
Uie blaze all the fiercer. Vtc fright she has got will 
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reality, is to be modem, — not to be ashamed of it, 
not to glorify restraint. If she finds shelter in some 
such word as ‘ modem,’ she will find strength. 

Be that as it may, I must see this out to the end of 
the Fifth Act. I cannot, unfortunately, boast of 
being merely a spectator, seated in the royal box, 
applauding now and agam 'Fherc is a wrench at 
my heart, a pang in every nerve \Vhen I have put 
out the light and am in mv be<l, little touches, little 
glances, little words flit about and fill the darkness. 
When I get up in the morning, I thrill with lively 
antidpations, my blood seems to course through me 
to the strains of music 

There was a double photo-frame on the table with 
Bee’s photograph by the side of Nikhil’s I had 
taken out hers Yesterday I showed Bee the empty 
side and said: ’ Theft becomes necessary only be- 
cause of miserliness, so its sin must be divided be- 
tween the miser and the thief Do you not think 
so?* 

* It was not a good one,’ observed Bee simply, 
with a little smile 

* \Vhat is to be donc^’ said I. ‘ A portrait can- 
not be better than a portrait. I must be content 
vvith It, such as it is ’ 

Bee took up a book and began to turn over the 
pages. ‘ If you are annoyed,’ I went on, ‘ I must 
make a shift to fill up the vacancy ’ 

To-day I have filled it up. This photograph of 
mine was taken in my early yxiuth. My face was 
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then fresher, and so Axas my mind. Tlien I 
cherished some illusions about this world and the 
next. Faith deceives men, but it has one 
merit: it imparts a radiance to the features. 

My portrait now reposes next to Nikhil’s, for arr 
not the two of us old Iriends? 



CHAPTER IV 
nikhil’s story 
m 

I WAS never self-consaous But nowadays I often 
try to take an outside view, — to see myself as 
Bimal sees me What a dismaily solemn picture it 
makes, my habit of taking things too seriously! 

Better, surely, to laugh away the world than flood 
it with tears That is, m £ict, how the world gets 
on. We relish our food and rest, only because we 
can dismiss, as so many empty shadows, the sorrows 
scattered everywhere, both in the home and m the 
outer tvorld If we took them as true, even for a 
moment, where would be our appetite, our sleep? 

But I cannot dismiss myself as one of these sha* 
dows, and so the load of my sorrow lies eternally 
heavy on the heart of my world. 

Why not stand out aloof in the highway of the 
universe, and feel yourself to be part of the all ’ In 
the midst of the immense, age-long concourse of 
humanity, what is Bimal to you? Your wife? What 
is a wife? A bubble of a name blown big with your 
own breath, so carefully guarded night and day, 
>et ready to burst at any pin-prick from outside 
My wife, — and so, forsooth, m\ \ery own! If 
she saj-s: ‘ No, I am m>'seir,' — am I to reply: ‘ How 
can that be? Arc )ou not mine?’ 

77 
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‘ M> wife,’— Docs lhai amount lo an arpimcnt, 
nuch less Hie truth? Can one imprison a whofc 
icrsonality ssithin that name? 

My uife!— Have I not clierishetl in this little 
torhl all that is purest and sweetest in my life, nevt 
5r a moment letting it down from my bosom to th 
ust’ ^Vhat incense of worship, what music t 
assion, what flowers of mv spring and of m 
utumn, have I not o/Tered up at its shrine^ II 
kc a toy paper-boat, she be swept along info tb 
luddy waters of the gutter,— would I not also, .i 
There it is again, my incorrigible solemnity 
^hy ‘ muddy ’ ^ \Vhat ‘ gutter ’ » Names, called 
a fit of jealousy, do not change the facts of the 
orld. If Bimal is not mine, she is not; and no 
ming, or frclUng, or arguing will serve to prove 
at she is. If my heart is breaking — let it breaki 
hat will not make the world bankrupt, — nor even 
e; for man is so much greater than the things he 
ses in this life. The very ocean of tean has its 
her shore, else none would have ever wept. 

But then there is Society to be considered . . . . 
lich let Society consider' If I weep it is for my- 
If, not for Society. If Bimal should say she is not 
inc, what care I where my Society wife may be? 
Suffering there must be, but I must save myself, 

. any means in my power, from one form of self- 
Irture: I must never think that my life loses its 
lyc because of any neglect it may suffer. The 
,11 value of my life docs not all go to buy my narrow 


domestic world; its great commerce docs not stand 
or fall t\ith some pctt\ success or failure in the bar- 
tering of my personal jow and sorrows 

The time has come when I must divest llimala of 
all the ideal decorations with which I decked her 
It was owing to mv own weakness that I indulged in 
such idolatry I was too greedy I created an 
angel ofBimala, in order to exaggerate my own en- 
joyment. But Bimala is what she is. It is prepos- 
terous to expect that she should assume the role of 
an angel for my pleasure The Creator is under no 
obligation to supply me with angels, just because I 
have an avidity for imaginary perfection. 

I must acknowledge that 1 have merely been an 
accident in Bimala’s life Her nature, perhaps, can 
only find true union with one like Sandjp At the 
same time, I must not, in false modesty, accept my 
rejection as my desert Sandjp certainly has 
attractive qualities, which had their sway also upon 
myself; but yet, I feel sure, he is not a greater man 
than I. If the wreath of victory falls to his lot 
to-day, and I am overlooked, then the dispenser of 
the wreath will be called to judgment 

I say this in no spirit of boasting Sheer neces- 
sity has dnven me to the pass, that to secure myself 
from utter desolation I must recognise all the value 
that I truly possess. Therefore, through the terrible 
experience of suffering let there come upon me the 
joy of deliverance, — deliverance from self-distrust. 

I have come to distinguish what is really in me 
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from what I foolishly imagined to be there. The 
profit and loss account has been settled, and that 
which remains is myself^ — not a crippled self, dress- 
cd in rags and tatters, not a sick self to be nursed on 
invalid diet, but a spirit which has gone through the 
worst, and has surviv-cd 

My master passed through my room a moment 
ago and said with his hand on my shoulder; ‘ Get 
away to bed, Nikhil, the night is far advanced.’ 

The fact is, it has become so difficult for me to go 
to bed till late, — till Blmat is fast asleep. In the 
day-time we meet, and c\-en converse, but what am 
I to say ivhen we are alone together, in the silence 
of the night? — so ashamed do I feel in mind and 
body ^ 

‘How is it, sir. you have not vet retired?’ I 
asked in my turn Afy master smiled a little, as he 
lefi me, saying: ‘ My sleeping davs are over I 
have now attained the waking age.’ 

I had written thus far, and was about to rise to 
go ofTbedwards when, through the window before 
me, I saw the heavy pall of July cloud suddenly 
part a little, and a big star sJune through It seem- 
ed to say to me. ‘ Dreamland ti« are made, and 


u *•- 

. Eternal Ixivc was sleadCistly waiu'ng for 

- .KrAiieh the age*, behind the veil of rtiatcrml 
rror, 
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have I seen her image, — broken mirrors, crooked 
mirrors, dusty mirrors. Whenever I have sought 
to make the mirror my s'cry o^^•n, and shut it up 
within my box, I have lost aght of the image But 
what of that? \V'hat liav'C I to do with the mirror, 
or even the image ’ 

My beloved, your smile shall never fade, and 
c\eiy da\v’n there shall appear fresh for me the ver- 
milion mark on >our forehead' 

‘ \Vhat childish cajolery of self-deception,' mocks 
some devil from his dark comer, — ‘ sillv prattle to 
make children quiet’' 

That may be Dot iniUions and millions of cliild* 
ren, with their million cries, hate to be kept quiet. 
Can it be that all Uiis miiltitude is quieted with only 
a lie* No, ms Htemal Lo\e cannot deceive me, 
for she is true' 

She is true; that i$ whv I have seen her and shall 
see her so often, even m ms mistakes, e\er through 
the thickest mist of tears I ha'c seen her and lost 
her in llic crowd of life's market-place, and found 
her again; and I slull find her once more when I 
ha\c escaped llirough the loop-hole of death 

Ah, cruel one, play with me no longer! If I ha\c 
failed to track >ou b> the marks of sour footsteps 
on the way, b) the scent of jour tresses lingering in 
llic air, make me not weep for that for escr. Tlic 
uiiseilcd star tells me not to fear. Tliat sshich is 
eternal must ahsaj-s be there. 

Now- let me go and see my Bimala. She must 
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ha\e spread her tired Itmte on the bed, limp nl 
her struggles, and be asleep. I « ill leave a 
her forehead \^ithout \\aUng her. — that shall be i 
floucr-ofFering of mv x\orshtp. I bclic\e I foi 
forget c\ Clothing after death,— all m\ mistakes, 
my suflerings, — but some vibration of the nicmc , 
of that kiss would remain, Ibr the wreath which 
being woven out of the kisses of many a siiccesshr 
birth is to crown the niernal Beloved 
As the gong of the u.iti-h r.ing out, sounding the 
hour of two, m\ sistcr-m-law. tame into die room 
* \\'hate\cr are \o» doing, brother tlrar ’’* she cried 
‘ For pity’s sake go (o bed and stop worrving so- ^ 
cannot bear to look on that .iwful sh.adow of pain 
on >our fare.’ Tears uclle<! up in her eyes and 
overflowed as she entre.iied me thus 

I could not utter a word, but took the <hut of 
her feet, as I went off to be<l 

pimvla’s SToRV 
vat 



come to a gradual, natural end But Sandip Babu 
would not have it so, he would insist on revealing 
himself. The tone of his voice became as intimate 
as a touch, every look flung itself on its knees in 
beggary. And, through it all, there burned a pas- 
sion which in its violence made as though it would 
tear me up by the roots, and drag me along bv the 
hair. 

I will not shirk the truth This cataclysmal de- 
sire drew me by dav and b\ night It seemed des- 
perately alluring, — this making havoc of m)'sclf. 
What a shame it seemed, how terrible, and yet how 
sweet! Then there was my overpowering curiosity, 
to which there seemed no limit. He of whom I 
knew but little, who never could assuredly be mine, 
tvhosc youth flared so vigorously m a hundred 
points of flame— oh, the mystery of his seething 
passions, so immense, so tumultuous! 

I began with a feeling of worship, but that soon 
passed away. I ceased even to respect Sandip; on 
the contrary, I began to look down upon him. 
Nevertheless this flesh-and-blood lute of mine, 
fashioned with my feeling and fancy, found m him a 
mastcrphiycr. \Sliat though 1 shrank from his 
toucli.and even came to loathe the lute itself; its 
13 conjured up all the same. 

■“ here was. ’* '« me which 

? vcs me wish 


leisure, comes 
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to me. He has the pouer to lift my mind up to ai 
eminence from where I can sec in a moment thi 
boundary of my fife extended on all sides and sc 
realise that the lines, which I took from my bounds, 
were merely imaginary. 

But what is the use of it all ? Do I really desire 
emanapation ^ Let suffering come to our house; 
Jet the best m me shrivel up and become black; but 
let this infatuation not leate me, — such seems to be 
my prayer. 

\\'hen, before my marriage, I used to see a bro- 
ther-indaw of mine, now dead, mad with drink,'— 
beating his wife in his frenzy, and then sobbing and 
ho^vling in maudlin repentance, vowing never to 
touch liquor again, and yet, the very same evening, 
sitting dotvn to drink and dnnk, — it would hll me 
with disgust. But my intoxication to-day is still 
more fearful The stuff has not to be procured or 
poured out: it springs withm my veins, and I know 
not how to resist it 

Must this continue to the end of my da>'S.^ Now 
and again I start and look upon m>selfi and think 
my life to be a nightmare which ^VI7^ \-am’sh aff ofa 
sudden with all its unlrutli. It has become so fright- 
fully incongruous. It has no connexion mth its 
past. What It is, how it could have come to this 
pass, I cannot understand. 

One day my sister-in-law remarked with a cut- 
ting laugh: ‘ ^V'hat a wonderfully hospitable Chota 
Rani we have! Her guest absolutely will not 
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budge. In our time there used to be guests, too; 
but they had not such laMsh looking after , — \vc 
were so absurdly taken up with our husbands Poor 
brotlier Nikhil is paying the penalt> of being bom 
too modern. He should ha\e come as a guest if he 
svanted to stay on Now it looks as if it svere time 
for him to quit . O \ou little demon, do your 
glances never fall, by chance, on his agonised face ’’ 
Tliis sarcasm did not touch me, for I knew that 
these women had it not in them to understand the 
nature of the cause of my devotion I was then 
V'Tapped in the protecting armour of the exaltation 
of sacrifice, through uhich such shafts were power- 
less to reach and shame me 


For some time all talk of the coumrv ‘s cause has 
been dropped. Our conversation nov\adays has 
become full of modem sex-problems, and various 
other matters, with a sprinkling of poetry, both old 
^'aiI!lnava and modem Kngluli, accompanied by a 
running undertone of melcKlv, low down in the bass, 
such as I have never m mv hfc licard before, which 
seems to me to sound the true manly note, the note 

of power. 

The day had come when all cover was gone. 
Tlierc was no longer even ihc pretence of a reason 
■dip Babu should linger on, or vvhv I should 
■'■•I talks wath him everv now and 
J ly vexed vsiili mysclli vrilh 
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to me He has the posver to lift my mind up to ar 
eminence from where I can see in a moment th< 
boimdarN' of my life extended on all sides and jc 
realise that the lines, which f took from my bound?; 
were merely imaginary 

But what is the use of it all ’ Do I really desire 
emancipation’ Let suflering come to our house; 
let the best m me shnvel up and become black; but 
let this infatuation not lease me, — such seems to be 
m> pra)er. 

\Vhen, before mv marriage, I used to sec a bro- 
therdmlaw of mine, now dead, mad with drink,— 
beating his wife in his frenzy, and then sobbing and 
howling in maudlin repentance, vowing never W 
touch liquor again, and yet, the very same evening, 
sitting down to dnnk and drink,— it would fill me 
with disgust But m> intoxication to-day is sdll 
more fearful The stuff has not to be procured or 
poured out: it springs within mv veins, and I know 
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mv «llli IIjc M3>Tr of fhc unrW, and 

I HC\rr at;.'«in j'o to flif outer apart 

nirnif, nni if I w etc lo die l<>r it. 

I’or l^>o \slif)le da)'^ I did not <tir out. Then, lh; 
the finl tinir, 1 dwrovrrrd how far I had travelled 
My life felt uttrrls lavtelrsv Whatever I touchcc 
I V'^anteti to tljruvl avvav. I felt ni>'»cir waiting," 
from tlie crown of mv head to the tip> of my toes,— 
watlWj* for something, jomelxxlv; my blood kept 
tingling with some rKpeciation, 

I tried hutting mvself with extra wort. TIjc 
bedroom floor v<,av cle.an enough, hut I insisted on 
its being scnihbed over again under my c>es 
Tilings were arranged m the cabinets in one kind 
of order; I pulled them all out and rearranged them 
in a difierent way I found no time that afternoon 
even to do up my hair; I liumedly tied it into a 
loose knot, and went and worried everybody, fussing 
about die store-room The stores seemed short, 
and pilfering must have been going on of late, but I 
could not muster up the courage to take any parti- 
cular person to task, — for might not the thought 
have crossed somebody’s mind. ‘ \Vhere were your 
eyes all these days’’ 

In short, I behaved that day as one possessed. 
The next day I tried to do some reading. U7iat I 
read I have no idea, but after a sped of absent- 
mindedness I found I had wandered aivay, book in 
hand, along (he passage leading towards the outer : 
Apartments, a^diwas s fand uig by a window loob'ng j 
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out upon the verandah running along the row of 
rooms on the opposite side of the quadrangle. One 
of these rooms, I felt, had crossed over to another 
shore, and the ferry had ceased to ply I felt hke 
the ghost of myself of two days ago, doomed to re- 
main where I was, and vet not really there, blankly 
looking out for ever 

As I stood there, I saw Sandip come out of his 
room into the verandah, a newspaper in his hand. 
I could see that he looked extraordinarily disturbed. 
The courtyard, the raibngs, in front, seemed to 
rouse his wrath. He flung away his newspaper with 
a gesture which seemed to want to rend the space 
before him. 

I felt I could no longer keep mv vow. I was 
about to move on towards the sitting-room, when 
I found my sistcr-m-lavv behind me. ‘ O Lord, 
this beats everything** she ejaculated, as she glided 
away. I could not proceed to the outer apart- 
ments. 

Tlie next morning when my maid came calling, 
‘ Rani Mother, it is getting late for giving out the 
stores,’ I flung the key3 to her. saying, ‘ Tell Hari- 
mati to sec to it,’ and went on wath some embroi- 
dery’ of English pattern on which I was engaged, 
seated near the window. 

Tlicn came a scrv ant with a letter. ‘ From San- 
dip 13abu,* said he. What unbounded boldness! 
\Miat must the messenger have thought? Tlicrc 
^^•as a tremor within my breast as I opened Uie 


rn\cIoj)c. llirrr iioaildmi on tlir Jcttrr, only 
tlir «nr<li: .In ur/^rnl matUr -touching the C<n'f- 
Snniiip. 

I nnni; ancle tlir rinbroiitcry . I ua» upon my 
frrt m .i mnninu, givtni' a intirh or Jwo lo my hair 
Ijy the mirror I krpt ilir sart I had on, changing 
only mv jn* krr, for onr of mv jarkrls had iu asso- 
ciations. 

I had to pass through «mc of the s cnndaliJ, svherc 
iny sistcr-in-lau used to sit m the morning slicing 
hctehmit. I refused to feel auks»ard. ‘ Whither 
away, Clioia Ram’* she cried. 

‘ To the sitting-room outside.' 

* So early! matinee, eh’* 

And, as I p.isscd on ssithout further reply, the 
hummed after me a flippant song 

i\ 

\Vhcn I ssas about to enter tJie sitting-room, I 
saw Sandip immersed in .an illustrated catalogue of 
British Academy pictures, with his back to the door. 
He has a great notion of himself as an c-xpert in 
matters of Art. 

One day my husband said to him. If tlie artists 
ever want a teacher, tlicy need nes’er lack for one 
so long as you are there.’ It had not been my hus- 
band’s habit to speak cuttingly, but latterly there 
has been a change and he nc\'er spares Sandip. 

‘ ^\^lat makes you suppose that artists need no 
teachers ?’ Sandip retorted. 
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‘ Art is a creation,’ my husband replied ‘ So we 
should humbly be content to receive our lessons 
about Art from the work of the artut ’ 

Sandip laughed at this modesty, saying: ‘You 
think that meekness is a kind of capital which in- 
creases your wealth the more you use it It is my 
conviction that those who lack pride only float about 
like the water reeds which have no roots m the soil ’ 
My mind used to be full of contradictions when 
they talked thus On the one hand I was eager that 

my husband should win m argument and that San- 
dip’s pride should be shamed Yet, on the other, 
it ivas Sandip’s unabashed pnde which attracted me 
so It shone like a precious diamond, which knows 
j no diffidence, and sparkles in the face of the sun 
i itself. 

I entered the room. I knew Sandip could hear 
my footsteps as I went forward, but he pretended 
not to, and kept his eyes on the book 
I dreaded his Art talks, for I could not overcome 
my delicacy about the pictures he talked of, and the 
things he said, and had much ado m putting on an 
air of overdone insensibility to hide my qualms. 
So, I was almost on the point of retracing my steps, 
when, with a deep sigh, Sandip raised his eyes, and 
affected to be startled at the sight of me ' Ah, 
you have come!’ he said. 

1 In his words, in his tone, in his eyes, there was a 
' world of suppressed reproach, as if the claims he 
< had acquired over me made my absence, even for 
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t/iftr euo Of liirrr d4\i, a jjrinoti* uroii?. t Inc 
thi^ .tliitiiilr an intuit lo mr. hut, alat, I 
not the |Ki«cr to rrjrnt It- 

I nude no repK, hiti thotii'h I uat looktni; ai 
fithrr I rmild not Iielp frclmt; that Sandip 

plaintive /^a^c had planted mrlf ritjhl on my £jO 
and vvmdd luLr no denial 1 did to with he tvoul^ 
sa\ sometliini;, so that 1 muM shelter mjsclf Iiehind 
hit uordt. I rannut tell how lont; tim went on, but 
at latt I lould stand it no loncjer • What is thh 
matter,’ 1 asLrd, ‘ v on are wantintj to tell me about? 

Sandip aijain aflected surprise at he said: ‘ Must 
there nlwats be some matter’ Is friendship bj'it' 
self a crime’ Oli, Qiiccti Bee, to think that >ou 
should make so liglii of the greatest thing on earth! 
Is the heart’s worship to be shut out like a stray cur?* 
'ntere tvas again that tiemor wathin me. t couW 
feel the crisis coming, too importunate to be put off. 
Joy and fear struggled for the masterv. ^VouId my 
shoulders, I wondered, be broad enough to stand its 
shock, or would it not leave me overthrown, with 
my face in the dust? 

I was trembling all over Steadying mv-sclf with 
in effort I repeated . ‘ You summoned me for somc- 
hhine touchine the Cause, so I have left mv house- 
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G«5f;raphy of a country is not the t\lioIc truth. 
No one can give up hit life for a map! \S hen I see 
^ou before me, tlicn onK do I rca!i<c liow lo\cl> my 
countiA is. \Mirn sou have anointed me with your 
mm hands, tiien shall 1 Lnow 1 have t)ie sanction of 
my country; and if, with that in mv heart, I fall 
fighting, it shall not be on the dust of some map* 
made land, hut on a lovingK spread skirl — do you 
know what kind of iliri^ -like that of the earthen- 
red ran jou wore the other d.a\, with a broad blood- 
red border. Can I ever forget it’ Such are the 
'isions which give vigour lo life, and jO) to death]* 
Sandip’s eyes took fire as he went on, but whe- 
ther it was the fire of wonhip, or of passion, I could 
not tell. 1 was reminded of the day on which I 
fint iieard him speak, when I could not be sure 
'sheiher he was a person, or just a living flame. 

I had not the power to utter a word. You can- 
ttot take shelter behind the walls of dcconim when 
in a moment the fire leaps up and, with the flash of 
its Sword and the roar of its laughter, dcstro)^ all 
the miser’s stores I was m terror lest he should 
forget himself and take me by the hand For he 
shook like a quivering tongue of fire, his eyes show- 
ered scorching sparks on me 
‘ Arc you for ever determined,* he cried after a 
pause, ‘ to make gods of your petty household 
duties, — you who have it in you to send us to life 
or to death? Is this power of yours to be kept 
veiled in a zenana? Gist away all false shame, I 

'\ 
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pray jou; snap \our fingers at tlic uhisperin? 
around. Take \oiir plunge to-day mto the freedora 
of die outer uorld.’ 

WTcn, in Sandip's appeals, his svorship of thf 
country gets to be subtlv intcrs»o\en uitit lih "or- 
ship of me, then does m\ blood tianer, indeed, and 
the b.irriersofms hesitation totter His lalLsalx’ut 
Art and Sex, liis disitnttions lietnecn Real and L’li* 
real, had but cloggrti nu .ittempts at rrs|ionse nttli 
some resTiIting nastiness Ilus, howeser, rio«’ burst 
again into a glo" l>e(<»re svhich tin reptign.nire fad* 
eti awav I felt th.it mv rcsplenilcnl womanhotHl 
made me indeesl a gt^ldess Whv should not l» 
glory flash from ms hirelie.ul uith \isihle hrilliaricc? 
\S'hv tioes not m\ soue tiiid a won!, some audible 
cr>, sshirh would l>e like a i.ifreil s|>ell to my conn* 
irs for Its fire iiiiti.sti<m ’ 

All of a suihlen ni> hlikI Khenu riishefi into the 
room, tlishesellcil (»ne me tnv ssagei and Irt tne 
go,’ she icrrametl ’ N’eser m all nn life have 1 
Ikth so dlie rest of her spenh w.is dro*»nrd 

in sobs 

• Wlut 11 ihr ruiirr?' 

'Iljalo, th^ I'-ira Ham'* maid, u appeared, hsd 
f.f no rhsree yi rravo rrstJeil l.rr m immeajtjfrtl 
W.J* oi s'jch J stale. It no m uirjer t f 
inv>f to p.J‘ ife f hs ».t>iR/ I hi.ijM I<-.k info 

lU afterward. 

,f ,«» fife that Ur trfeaih t‘ e 
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Rather ihan^llow Santl*P A proJoti^ed » «ion of it, 
I hat! to hurrv liaVV. Vvjthm^ ^ 






X 


My »j$lrr-jn-Jaw wa* abwi»l>r4j in her betehijuls, 
thcsuspirion ofa smile pIa\mK alxMii her hfw, .is if 
noiliing utitai\.ir(! hatl h.ipiinied Slic was still 
humming the same «»nt; 

‘ Why li.li \rmr Tliako l»een calling poor Khrm.i 
names?* I burst out 

* Indeed * Ilic ureith' 1 will h.ive her broom- 
ed out of the house What a »h.«mc to sjwil your 
morning out like tins' '' for Khema, where are 
Uic hu«>' smannen to go and disturb sou when 
you are engaged ’ Aii)I>ow, Choia Ram, don't you 
'sorry younelf witli these tiomestic squabbles Lease 
them (0 me, and return to your fnend ' 

How suddenly tlie wind in the sails of our mind 
veers round' iTtis going to meet Sandip outside 
seemed, in the liglit of the zenana cotie, such an ex- 
traordinarily out-of-tlie-svay thing to do that I went 
off to my own room, at a loss for a reply I knew 
this was my sistcr-in-lasv’$ doing and that she had 
egged her maid on to fontnvc this scene. But I 
had brought myself to such an unstable poise that 
I dared not have my fling. 

Why, it was only the other day that I found I 
not keep up to the last the unbending hauteur 
With which I had demanded from my husband the 
di«mi«al of the man Nanku 1 felt suddenly abash- 
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rit (V llif j H>' t r i» {.»! ■! »j'. * Ji f* 

irjlli 4 !? I’-x (till 4t'Ar UV i'' ft!- 

fit'., ■'.ril f, tr. t t •! i I, ,{ ir I Ir i* f 

\t' If «'• t » f.T% 1' M t/." fC tJf'} . . h-* 

J ^4» I « -1 Vfi*« »)iA5 <3 .'v* 4 Kim v.< 'A i lii- 

ll.» 41 4fi mi'sli ’ I I It H.ptJ J t‘.- r4.Vr 

1*41 juu rn »illi':rnr 

n>f fhSni; **!.(;}> i',n«ri 

ffO.’rt thr ( I’jj-J**, l<yXi P* 

frj'rl'K ultrii ifrrj Onr bcc;"-* 

J{fnn? 4n«l U.rr. UrU «l:icui(fti 

I »!ttn nnirU m*i» n»i mum. tjtsjns; I'l ihe “iff* 
ifii'i, ihinlmi; ht.i* fAiv Ji(«- i»tM»U I** if unh 
rnulil Ifrji m liattnom iijih or5r’» JurrotmiUnt*- 
lltn* ilmph chr inuor Raiu in hrf irrandih 
\ijtli ftrr itrtfJ.iKit* 4tiii liow itu»cen*jb!e 10 me K*’ 
lyromr mi luuurjl «r4< l»rtnfe mv ifjiK liutie*.’ 
Wliere mil 11 4 ]! mil. I atlnl inviflP Shall I ei-ef 
TffOifr, ai fronj 4 ilehrium, and forfirt it all; pram 
I to be dramjptl to depth* from uhich there can be 
tjoeicape in ilm life? Hou on e.trth di«l I nuois^c 
l» let m> fortune escajic me. and ipoil my life 
, 0 ? Kicr> i\.nll of tin* bedroom of mine, which I 
fjnt oiterrd nine jea« ago ai a bride, stares at me 
in ithinsy 

When my huib.md came home, afler his M.A. 
f^aminanon. he brought for me this orchid belong- 
. „ 10 jofTC far-away land bc>-ond the seas. From 

m-} ' . . «nmn{r Kiirlt . 1 /--......a.. 
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rom some overturned um ofBcauty. W’t decided, 
ogether, to hang it here, over this window It 
lowered only that once, but we have always been 
n hope of its doing so once more Curiously 
nough I have kept on watenng it these days, from 
brcc of habit, and it is still green 

It is now four years since I framed a photograph 
>f my husband in ivory and put it m the niche over 
here. If I happen to look that way I have to lower 
tiy eyes. Up to last week I used regularly to put 
here the flowers of my worship, every morning after 
tiy bath. My husband has often chided me over 
his. 

‘ It shames me to sec vou place me on a height to 
■'hich 1 do not belong,’ he said one day 

‘ ^Vhat nonsense'’ 

' I am not only ashamed, but also jealous!' 

‘Just hear him' Jealous of whom, pray?’ 

‘Of that false me. It only shows that 1 am too 
petty for you, that you want some e.\traordinary 
nan who can overpower you with his siipcrioritv, 
md so you needs must lake refuge m making for 
lOursclf another " me.” ’ 

‘ This kind of talk only makes me angry,’ said I. 

‘ What is the use of being angry with me^’ he 
cplied. ‘ Blame yxtur fate which allowed you no 
hoicc, but made you take me blindfold. This 
•ecps you trying to retrieve its blunder by making 
ae out a paragon.’ 

J felt so hurt at the bare idea that tears started 
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ed when the Bara Rani came up and said: ‘ I 
really all my fault, brother dear. ^Ve are c 
fashioned folk, and I did not quite like the way 
your Sandip Babu, so I only told the guard .... 1 
how was I to know that our Chota Rani svould fc' 
this as an insult^ — I thought it would be the ot 
way about' Just my incorrigible silliness’’ 

The thing which seems so glorious when viev 
from the heights of the country’s cause, looks 
muddy when seen from the botrom. One begins 
getdng angry, and then feels disgusted 

I shut myself into my room, sitting by the wi 
3 ow, thinking how easy life would be if only o 
:ould keep in harmony %vith one’s surroundinj 
ilow simply the senior Ram sits in her verand: 
rith her betel»nuts and how inaccessible to me h 
)ecome my natural seat beside my daily dutic 
iVhere will it all end, I asked mysell? Shall I cvi 
ecover, as from a delirium, and forget it all; or ai 
to be dragged to depths from which there can t 
10 escaipe in this life^ How on earth did I manag 
0 let my good fortune escape me, and spoil my Uf 
0? Every wall of this bedroom of mine, which 
jrst entered nine years ago as a bnde, stares at m 

n dismay. 

^\’hen my husband came home, after his M.A 
■lamination, he brought for me this orchid belong' 
r *0 some far-asvay land beyond the seas. From 
b neath these few little leaves sprang such a cascade 
rfblossoins,i' ' 
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ced millions of beasts for millions of years to 
chieve that desire. That terrible word ‘ I want ’ 
las taken flesh in woman, and therefore men, who 
re cowards, try with all their might to keep back 
his primeval flood with their earthen dykes Tliey 
re afraid lest, laughing and dancing as it goes, it 
hould wash away all the hedges and props of their 
'umpkin field. Men, in every age, flatter them- 
clves that they have secured this force within the 
lounds of their convenience, but it gathers and 
TOWS. Now it is calm and deep hke a lake, 
"Jt gradually its pressure will mcrcase, the dykes 
dll give way, and the force which has so long 
wen dumb will rush forward tvith the roar: ‘ I 
k-ant!’ 

These words of Sandip echo in my hcart'bcats 
ike a war-drum. They shame into silence all my 
onflicts with myself. What do I care what people 
f>ay think of me ? Of what value arc that orchid 
^d that niche in my bedroom’ \STiat power have 
cy to belittle me, to put me to shame ? The pri- 
mal fire of creation bums in me. 

I felt a strong desire to snatch doim the orcliid 
it out of the window, to denude the niclie 
' Its picture, to lay bare and naked the unashamed 
pint of destruction that raged within me. My arm 
Taised to do it, but a sudden pang passed 
rough my breast, tears started to my eyes. I 
"rc'v mj-sclf down and sobbed: ‘ WTiat is the end 
’• all this, what is the end?’ 
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to my eyes that day. And \vhcnever 1 
now, I cannot raise my eyes to the luche. . 

For now there is another photogtap 
case The other day, when arranging ^ 
room, 1 brought away that double photo- 
one in which Sandip’s portrait u-as 
band’s To this portrait I have no 
ship to offer, but it remains hidden away u ^ 
gems. It has all the greater fascination ^ 
kept secret I look at it now and then 
closed. At mght I turn up the lamp, 
it in my hand, gazing and gazmg. And c\«H 
I think of burning u in the llamc of the 
done with it Ibr ever; but every mght Ihea'® ^ 
and smother ic again in my pe-irls and dia 
Ah, wretched woman' IV’hat a wealth® ^ 
was tuined round each one of those ievvth- 
why am I not dead ’ _ ’ 

Sandip had impressed ji on me that hesiwh 
not in the nature of woman For her, "f* 
right nor left has any existence, — she only 
fonvard. When ilic women of our country’ "* 
up, he repeatedly lasistcd, their voice 
unmistakablv confident in its uticrance of the t 

‘ / u-anl ' 

' 1 vsant!' .Sandip went on otic day,— tin's 
orimal creation. It h^d 

P guide it, hilt it became fire and svrou 

wtrinio suns and stars. Its partiality is terd 
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served for the great to be unjust. The surface of the 
earth \vas even. The volcano butted it viith its 
fiery horn and found its own eminence, — its justice 
was not towards its obstacle, but towards itself. 
Successful injustice and genuine cruelty have been 
the only forces by which individual or nation has 
become millionaire or monarch 

That IS why I preach the great discipline of In- 
justice. I say to every one. Deliverance is based 
upon injustice. Injustice is the fire which must 
leep on burning something in order to save itself 
from becoming ashes Whenever an individual or 
nation becomes incapable of perpetrating injustice 
it is swept into the dust*bin of the world. 

As yet this is only my idea, — it Is not completely 
myself. There are rifts in the armour through 
which something peeps out which is extremely soft 
and sensitive Because, as I say, the best part of 
myself was created before I came to this stage of 
existence 

From time to time 1 try my followers in their les- 
son of cruelty. One day we went on a picnic. A 
goat was grazing by I asked them: ‘ Who is there 
among you that can cut off a leg of that goat, alive, 
svith this knife, and bring it to me?’ While they 
all hesitated, I ivent myself and did it. One of 
them fainted at the sight But when they saw me 
unmoved they took the dust of my feet, saying that 
I was above all human weaknesses. That is to say, 
V tliat day the vaporous envelope which was 
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rn I rr 4 tl rhnf |M;;n «»f ihr tioxy of rny 
■inK rjiioiinfj mvjcJf: Ii ifiii Sindip? A; 
nf unr«!i * Am I mrrrh a tioot »»j{ha ro' 
l!rj!i ami bhaxl * 

furtli 11 nni a <!ra(l ihinij !ikr tlir nwon. S*^ 
n. Her fnrn ami ocram tend up «poun 
•h slir u rlotlird She ii rmcred with a nuB' 
trr (mn dim which Uir» about the air. The 
rr, {^a^mt; Ufxm the earth from die outsiiift 
onlv the hqht reflectctl from thi* ^pour and 
It. Tlie tracks of the michtt continents are 
inrily visible. 

m.in. who ts alive as (hit earth is, is likewise 
enveloped in the mist of the ideas which he 
hing out. His re.il I.md and water remain 
and he appean to be made of only lights 
dows. 

ms to me, in this story of my life, that, like a 
anct, I am displaying the picture of an ideal 
But I am not merely what I want, what I 
I am abo what I do not Iovt, what I do 
to be. My creation had begun bclbrc I 
1 I liad no choice in regard to my’ sur- 
fs and so must make the best of such 
as comes to my hand. 

cory of life makes me certain that the Great 
To be just is for ordinary men, — it is re- 
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‘ That I cannot help,’ Nikhil replied. ‘ A ma- 
chine is distinct enough, but not so life. If to gain 
distinctness you try to know hfe as a machine, then 
such mere distinctness cannot stand for truth The 
soul IS not as distinct as success, and so you only lose 
your soul if you seek it in your success.’ 

‘ Where, then, is this wonderful soul ?’ 

‘ Where it knoivs itself in the infinite and tran- 
scends Its success ’ 

‘ But how does all this apply to our uork for the 
country’’ 

‘ It is the same thing Where our country makes 
itself the final object, it gains success at the cost of 
the soul. IVhere it recognises the Greatest as great- 
er than all, there it may miss success, but gains its 
soul ’ 

* Is there any example of this m history’’ 

‘ Man is so great that he can despise not only the 
success, but also the example Possibly example is 
lacking, just as there is no example of the flower In 
the seed. But there is the urgence of the flower in 
the seed all the same ’ 

It is not that I do not at all undentand Nikhil’s 
point of view; that is rather where my danger lies. 
I was bom in India and the poison of its spintuahty 
runs in my blood However loudly I may pro- 
claim the madness of walking in the path of self- 
abnegation, I cannot avoid it altogether. 

Tliis is exactly how such curious anomalies hap- 
pen nowada>-s in our country. ^Vc must have our 
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my idea, but failed to perceive the inner me, whicl 
by a curious freak of foie Jias been created tendf 
and merciful. 

In the present cliaptcr of my life, which is grow 
ing in interest every day round Bimala and NilWi 
there is also much that remains hidden undemeadi 
This malady of ideas which aiHicts me is shaping 
my life within: nevertheless a great part ofmyli^* 
remains outside its influence , and so tlierc is set u} 
a discrepancy between my outward life and its m; 
ner design which I try my best to keep conceals 
even from myself, othenvise it may wreck not onlj 
my plans, but my very life. 

Life is indefinite, — a bundle of contradictions. 
We men, with our ideas, strive to give it a particular 
shape by melting it into a particular mould, — tnW 
the definiteness of success. All the world-conquer"" 
ors, from Alexander down to the American mihi^ 
naires, mould themselves into a sword or a mint, ana 
thus find that distinct image of themselves which n 
the source of their success. 

The chief contros'crsy between Nikhil and myscl 
anses from tliis . that though I say ‘ know thj-self,’ and 
Mkhil also says ‘ know thyself,’ Ids interpretation 
jtiakesthis ‘knowing’ tantamount to ‘notknowing. 

‘Winning your kind of success,’ Nikhil once ob- 
icctcd, ‘ is success gained at the cost of the soul : but 
50ul is greater than success ^ ^ 

I simply said in answer: 

\'aguc.’ 


But what is teasing me u that I am gelling en- 
tangled. Am I not bom to rule? — to bestride my 
proper steed, the cro\\d, and dri\c it as 1 will; the 
reins in my hand, the destination known only to 
me, and for it the thorns, the mire, on the road? 
Tins steed now awaits me at the door, pawing and 
cltamping its bit, its neighing iillmg the skies. But 
where am 1, and what am I about, letting day after 
day of golden opportunity slip In ’ 

1 used to think I was like a storm, — that tlic tom 
flowers with wliuh I sircwrd ms path would not 
impede mv progress But I am onK ssandcring 
round and round a flower like a bee, — not a storm. 
So, as 1 was sa>ing. the solounng of ideas which 
man giscs himself uonK supcrlicial TJie inner nun 
remains as ordinary- as e%Tr If some one, who 
could sec right mto me. were to write mv biogra* 
phy, he would make me out to l>e no djlfcTent from 
tlul lout of a Panchti. or even from .Nikhil* 

I-ait night 1 w.as turning o\er the pages of my 
old diary. . I had just graduated, and mv brain 
was bunting with plulosopln n%Tn so earh I had 
vowed not to harbour am illusions, whetlier cf my 
own or others' imagmtng. but so build ms life on a 
solid Ivivii of reality. Bui what has since l>een its 
actual stort ? \Mierr is su srdidity * It has rather 
been a network, where, though the thread be con- 
tinuous, more sjiace is taken up b\ the holes Fight 
as I may, these will not own defeaL Just as 1 was 
twigratulating tnyself on steadily fcvUciwing the 
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religion and also our nationalism; our Bhagaw 
and also our Bande Afataram. The result is that 1 
of them suffer. It js like performing \vith an E 
lish military band, side by side with our Indian 
tive pipes. I must make it the purpose of my 
to put an end to this hideous confusion. 

I want the western military style to pre\’ail, : 
the Indian. W'e shall then not be ashamed of 
flag of our passion, which mother Nature has Si 
ividt us as our standard into the battlefield of I 
Passion is beautiful and pure, — pure as the lily tl 
comes out of the sUmy soil- It rises superior to 
defilement and needs no Pears’ soap to wash it clea 


A quation has been worrying me tlie last fe 
da)-?. 'VTiy am I allowing my life to become ci 
tangled wth Bimala’s? Am I a drifting log to 1 
caught up at any and every obstacle ? 

Not that I have any fake sh.-ime at Bimala b< 
coming an object of mv desire. It is only too clc.i 
how she wants me, and so I look on her os quit 
legitimately mine. The fruit bangj on the brand 
by the stem, but that it no reason why the claim c 
the stem should be eternal. Ripe fruit cannot fo 
escr swear by its slackening stem-hold. All it 
ss\ectnc« hat been accumulated for rve; to surren- 
der itself to my liand is the reason of its cxiitcnce, 
its \cry nature, its true morality. So I mint pliu k 
ii for it becomes me nojm. 
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that some hidden elements m my nature have open- 
ly ranged themselves as obstacles in my path. 

That is exactly how Ravana, whom I look upon 
as the real hero of tlic Ramayana, met with his doom. 
He kept Sita m his Asol^ garden, awaiting her 
pleasure, instead of taking her straight into hu 
iiarem. Thu weak spot in hb otherwise grand 
character made the whole of the abduction cpbode 
futile. Another such touch of compunction made 
him dbregard, and be lenient to, his traitorous bro- 
ther Bibhisan, onlv to get himself lulled for hb pains. 

Thus does the tragic m life come by its oim. In 
the beginning it lies, a httle thing, in some dark 
under-vault, and ends by overihrowmg the whole 
luperstructure. Tlic real tragedv b, that man does 
not know himself for what he rcallv is 


Then again there is Ntkhil Crank though he 
be, laugh at him os I mav, I cannot get nd of the 
Idea that he u my fnend \t first I gave no Uiought 
tohb point of view, but of late it has begun toiliamc 
and hurt me ITiercfore I have been trying to talk 
and argue with lum in the same enthusiastic way as 
of old, but it does not ring true. It is e%-en leading 
me at times into such a length of unaaturalncss as 
to pretend to agree with turn But such hypocruy 
u not in my nature, nor tn that of Nlkhit either. 
1)111, at least, b something we have in common. 
That is why, nowada)'s, 1 would rather not enme 
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thread, here I am badly caught m a hole! Foi 
have become susceptible to compunctions. 

‘ I want it; it is here; let me take it.’ — This u 
clear*cut, straightforward poiicj'. Those who o 
pursue its course with vigour needs must 
through in the end. But the gods would notha\e 
it that such journey should be easy, so they ha^t 
deputed the siren Sympathy to distract the wa)- 
farer, to dim his vision ivith her tearful misL 
I can see that poor Bimala is struggling like a 
snared deer. \Miai a piteous alarm there is in her 
eyes! How she is tom with straining at her bonds! 
TTus sight, of counc, should gladden the heart of a 
true hunter. And so do I rejoice; but, then, I am 
also touched; and therefore I daUy, and standing 
on the brink I am hesitating to pull the noose fast 
There have been moments, I taow, when I could 
have bounded Up to her, clasped her hands and 
folded her to my breast, unresisting. Had I done 
so, she would not have said one word. She was 
aware that some crisis >vas impending, which in a 
moment ^vould change the meaning of the whole 
world. Standing before that cavern of the incal* 
culafale but yet expected, her face ivcnt pale and 
her eyes glowed ^vith a fearful ecstasy. Within that 
moment, when it arrives, an eternity will take shape, 
which our destiny awaits, holding its breath. 

But I ha\-c let this moment slip by. I did not, 
with uncompromising strength, press the almost cer- 
tain into the absolutely assured. I now see clearly 
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that some hidden elements in my nature have open- 
ly ranged themselves as obstacles in my path. 

That IS exactly how Ravana, whom I look upon 
as the real hero of the Ramajana, met with his doom. 
He kept Sita in his Asoka garden, awaiting her 
pleasure, instead of taking her straight into his 
harem. This weak spot in his otherwise grand 
character made the whole of the abduction episode 
futile. Another such touch of compunction made 
him disregard, and be lenient to, his traitorous bro- 
ther Bibhisan, only to get himself killed for his pains. 

Thus does the tragic m life come by its own. In 
the beginning it lies, a Uttic thing, m some dark 
under-vault, and ends by overthrowing the whole 
supentructure. The real tragedy is, that man does 
not know himself for what he really is 
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across him, and (lavc taken to fighting shy of h 
presence 

AH tlicse arc signs of weakness. Xo sooner is tf 
possibility of a svTong admitted than it becomes ai 
tual, and clutches you by the throat, however )o 
may then try to shake off all belief in it. UTiat 
should like to be able to tell Nikhil frankly is, tlia 
happenings such as these must be looked m the {kee- 
ns great Realities — and that which is the TrutJ 
should not be allowed to stand between true friends 

There is no denying tliat I have really sveakened 
[t was not this weakness wlucfi won over Bimala 
ihe burnt her wings in the blaze of the full sfrengtl 
jf my unhesitaang manliness Whenever smoL« 
jbscurcs its lustre she also becomes confused, and 
Iratvs back Then comes a thorough revulsion ol 
ecHng, and she fain would take back the garland 
he has put round mv neck, but cannot, and so she 
>nly closes her eyes, to shut il out of sight. 

But all the same I must not swer\-e from the path 
have chalked out. It would never do to abandon 
he cause of the country, especjally at the present 
ime I shall simply make Bimala one with my 
ountry. The turbulent west wmd which has swept 
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Bimala \vill see such a majestic vision of deli- 
verance, that her bonds tvill slip from about her, 
wthout shame, \vithout her even being aware of it. 
Fascinated by the beauty of this terrible tvrecking 
power, she will not hc^tate a moment to be cruel. 
I have seen in Bima)a*s nature the cruelty which 
IS the inherent force of existence, — the cruelty 
which with its unrelenting might keeps the world 
beautiful. 

If only women could be set free from the artificial 
fetters put round them by men, we could sec on 
earth the living image of Kali, the shameless, piti- 
less goddess. I am a worshipper of Kali, and one 
<iay I shall truly worship her, setting Biraala on her 
altar of Destruction For this let me get ready. 

The way of retreat is absolutely closed for both of 
■us. We shall despoil each other: get to hate each 
other: but never more be free. 
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cross him, and have taken to fighting shy of ^ 
rescncc 

All these arc signs of weakness. No sooner is < 
ossibihty of a wrong admitted than it becomes ac 
lal, and clutches you by the throat, howeser )Oi 
lay then trv to shake off all belief in it. ® 
lould like to be able to tell Nikhil frankly is, 
appenings such as these must be looked in the &ce 
s great Realities — and that which is the ro 
tiould not be allowed to stand between true 

There is no denying that I have really "ealen 
t was not this weakness which won ON'cr S*"'® , 
he burnt her ^vings in the blaze of the full 
f m> unhesitating manliness 
bscures its lustre she abo becomes confusrt, 
raws back Then comes a thorough ^ 

;eling, and she fam would take back the 
he has put round mv neck, but cannot; an s® 
nly closes her eyes, to shut it out of sight. 

But all the same I must not swerve from the p 

have chalked out. It would never do to a ^ 
he cause of the country, espcaally at the p 
ime I shall simply make Bimala on* 
lountry. The turbulent west wind which hw ^ 
iway the country’s veil of conscience, "i 
t\vay the veil of the wife from Bimala’s 
hat uncovering there will be no shame. 
vdll rock as it bears the crowd across the 
ng the pennant of Bande Afalaram, and it v'^ ^ 

IS the cradle to my power, as sveli as to my o' 
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Bimala Avill see such a majestic vision of deli- 
verance, that her bonds will slip from about her, 
without shame, without her even being aware of it. 
Fascinated by the beauty of this terrible wrecking 
pouer, she will not he^tate a moment to be cruel. 
I have seen in Bimala’s nature the cruelty which 
IS the inherent force of existence, — -the cruelty 
which with its unrelenting might keeps tlie world 
beautiful. 

If only women could be set free from the artificial 
fetters put round them by men, we could see on 
earth the living image of Kali, the shameless, piti- 
less goddess I am a worshipper of Kali, and ortc 
day I shall truly worship her, setting Bimala on her 
■altar of Destruction. For this let me get ready. 

The way of retreat is absolutely closed for both of 
■US. \Ve shall despoil each other; get to hate each 
other: but never more be free. 
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icross him, and have taken to fighUng shy oi 
jresence. 

All these are signs of weakness. No sooner u 
iossibility of a wrong admitted than it becomes 
;ual, and clutches you by the throat, 
may then try to shake off all belief in it. ^ 
ihould like to be able to tell Nikhil frankly 
tiappenmgs such as these must be looked ^ ^ ^ 
IS great Realities — and that which is c ' 
should not be allowed to stand between true ne 

There is no denying that I have 
It \vas not this ^veakness which '^on over > 
she burnt her \vmg3 in the blaze of the hi s 
of my unhesitating manliness. ^Vhcnc\e^ 
obscures its lustre she also becomes con use . 
draws back Then comes a tliorougb . 
feeling, and she fam would take back the p 
she has put round mv neck, but cannot, an 
only closes her eyes, to shut it out of sight. 

But all the same I must not swerve front 
I have chalked out. It would never do to a 
the cause of the country’, especially at t c p 
time. I shall simply make Bimala , 

country. The turbulent west wind which ^ ^ 
away the country’s veil of <»nscicncc, "i 
away the veil of the wife from Bimala s 
that uncovering there will be no shantc. 
will rock as it bears the crew’d across the ^ 
ing the pennant of Bande MaUtram, and »t 
as the cradle to my power, as well as to my 
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Bimala ^vill sec such a majestic vision of deli- 
verance, that her bonds will slip from about her, 
without shame, without her even being aware of it. 
Fascinated by the beauty of this terrible wrecking 
power, she v\^l not hesitate a moment to be cruel. 
I have seen in Blmala’s nature the cruelty which 
Is the inherent force of existence,— the cruelty 
which with its unrelcntmg might keeps the world 
beautiful. 

If only women could be set free from the artificial 
fetters put round them by men, we could see on 
earth the living image of Kali, the shameless, piti- 
less goddess. I am a worshipper of Kali, and one 
day I shall truly worship her, setting Bimala on her 
altar of Destruction. For this let me get ready. 

The way of retreat is absolutely closed for both of 
■us. We shall despoil each other* get to hate each 
other; but never more be free. 
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across him, and have taken to fighting shj of 
presence . i. 

All these are signs of weakness. No sooner is 
possibility of a wrong admitted than it becomes ^ 
tual, and clutches you by the throat, j 

mav then trv to shake off all belief in it. _ 
should like to be able to tell Nikhil fran ) is, 


happenings such as these must be lookcdin nc 
as great Realities — and that tvhich is 
should not be allowed to stand between true n 
Tlicrc is no den>nng that 1 have really 
It was not tins weakness which svon over 
she burnt her wings in the blaze of the fu * 
of m> unhesitating manliness. jnd 

obscures Its lustre she also becomes pf 

draws back Then comes a thorough 
feeling, and she fain would take back 
she has put round mv neck, but cannot, an 
only closes her eyes, to shut it out of sight. . 

But all the same I must not swcrs'c froi” 

I has c chalked out. It would never do to a jjjj : 
the cause of the countiy, especially at t ^ 

time. I shall simply make Bimala 

country The turbulait west svindwhic 

assay the country’s veil of conscience, ''i 
assay the veil of the ssife from Bimala s jSip 
tliat uncovering iliere will be no shame. (;>• 
ssill rock as it bears the crosvd across the 
ing the pennant of Dmde Alaiaram, aim * 
as the cradle to my power, as svcll as to my : 




CHAPTER V 
nmcihl’s storv 

IV 

EvtRYTiUNC is rippling and uaving \sith the flootl 
of Axigust. The ) oung shoots of rice have the sheen 
of an infaitt’s limbs. The water has invatled the 
garden next to our house. Tlie morning light, like 
love of tlic blue sky, is lavished upon the earth .... 
WTiy cannot I sing’ The water of the distant river 
is shimmering with light, the leaves arc glistening; 
tile riceTields, wuh their fitful shivers, break into 
gleams of gold; and in tins symphony of Autumn, 
only I remain voiceless Tlic sunshine of the work! 
strikes m> heart, but is not reflected back. 

When I re.iiise the lack of e.xprcssi\enes5 in fn>* 
self, I knovN v\hv [ am deprived Who could bear 
my compan> da> and night without a break? 
Biinahi is full of the energy' of life, and so she has 
nc\ cr iKcome stair to me for a moment, in all thne 
nine >can of our w-rthled life. 

life has only its dumb drpilu, but no muf' 
muring rmh I can only receive . not imparl move* 
mmt. And therefore mv conipanv is like fatting 
1 rcrogmsr clearly to-dav that lllmali has been 
languUhiiu; because of a famine of compaiiiomhip 
Tlien whom shall I blame' lake Vidvapalhi I 
can otdy lament: 
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My house, I now see, was built to remain empty, 
because its doors cannot open. But I never knew 
till now that its diunity had been sitting outside 
I had fondly believed that she had accepted my 
sacrifice, and granted in return her boon But, 
alas, my house has all along been empty. 

Every year, about this time, it was our practice 
to go in a house-boat over the broads of Samalda. 
I used to tell Bimala that a song must come back 
to its refrain over and over again The original re- 
frain <" ‘ . • • . 

wind 
green 

keeps its ear close to the speaking water There, at 
the beginning of time, a man and a woman first 
met, — not within walls And therefore we two 
must come back to Nature, at least once a year, to 
tune our love anew to the first pure note of the 
meeting of hearts. 

The first two anniversaries of our married life I 
spent in Calcutta, where I went through my exa- 
minations. But from the next year onwards, for 
seven years without a break, we have celebrated our 
union among the blossoming water-lilies. Now be- 
gins the next octave of my life. 

It was difficult for me to ignore the fact that the 
same month of August had come round again this 
year. Does Bimala remember it, 1 wonder? — she 
has given me no rcnundcr. Everything is mute 
about me. 


CHAPTER V 
nikhil’s story 

IV 

Everitiiihg is rippiing and wai-ing with the flc 
of August. The young shoots of rice have the shi 
of an infant’s limbs Tlie water has invaded 
garden next to our house The morning light, 1 
love of the blue sky, is lavished upon the earth. , 
cannot I sing ^ The water of the distant ri' 
is shimmering with light; the leaves are glistemt 
the rice*ficlds, vvith their fitful shivers, break h 
gleams of gold; and in this symphony of Autun 
only I remain voiceless The sunshine of the wo: 
strikes my heart, but is not rc/lccted back 
\NTien I realise the lack of expressiveness in rr 
self, I know why I am deprived. W’ho could b( 
my company day and night without a brea 
Bimala is full of the energy of life, and so she 1 
never become stale to me for a moment, in all tl« 
nine years of our wedded life. 

My life has only its dumb depths , but no mi 
muring rush. I can only receive . not impart mo\ 
ment. And therefore my company is like fastir 
I recognise clearly to-day that Bimala has be 
languishing because of a fomme of companionshj 
Then whom shall I blame? Like Vidyapathi 
can only lament: 

It u Auf^l5(, Ibefky brcalitnlo > putionMe ram. 
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My house, I now see, was bxiilt to remain empty, 
because its doors cannot open. But I never knew 
till now that its duinity had been sitting outside, 
r had fondly believed that she had accepted my 
sacrifice, and granted in return her boon But, 
alas, my house has all along been empty. 

Every year, about this time, it was our practice 
to go in a house-boat over the broads of Samalda. 
I used to tell BImala that a song must come back 
to its refrain over and over again The original re- 
frain of every song ism Nature, where the rain-laden 
tvind passes over the npphng stream, where the 
green earth, drawing lU shadow-veil over its face, 
keeps Its car close to the speaking water. There, at 
the beginning of time, a man and a woman first 
met,— -not within walls. And therefore we two 
must come back to Nature, at least once a year, to 
tune our love anew to the first pure note of the 
mcedng of hearts 

The first two anniversaries of our married life I 
spent in Calcutta, where I went through my exa- 
minations. But from the next year onward, for 
seven years without a break, we have celebrated our 
union among the blossoming water-lilies. Now be- 
gins the next octave of my life. 

It was difficult for me to ignore the fact that the 
same month of August had come round again this 

year ^ Does Bimala remember it, I wonder? she 

has given me no reminder. Everjthing is mute 
about me. 
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nviR\T»nNO is rippling and wa\ing u-jth the flood 
of August. Tlie \-oung shoots of rice has c the sheen 
of an infant’s !iml«. The svaicr has ins’aded the 
garden next to our house, llie morning light, like 
love of the blue sky, is lasishcd upon the earth.... 

cannot I sing ^ The w atcr of the distant river 
is shimmering with light, iJie leaves arc glistening; 
the rice-ficlds, with their fitful shivers, break into 
gleams of gold; and in this sj-mphony of Autumn, 
only I remain xoicclcss. Tlie sunshine of the world 
strikes my heart, but is not reflected back 

^\'hcn I realise the Uck of expressiveness in my- 
self, I know why I am deprived. \\’ho could bear 
my company day and night without a break? 
Bimala is full of the energy of life, and so she has 
never become stale to me for a moment, in all these 
nine years of our wedded life. 

My life has only its dumb deptlis; but no mur- 


muring rush. I can only receive • not impart mov e- 
ment. And therefore my company is like fasting- 
I recognise clearly to-day that Bimala has been 
languishing because of a ^mlne of companionship- 
Then whom shall I blame’ Like Vjdyapathi I 


can only lament: 


It IS Use sky breaks into a 

Alas, empty b my house 
108 


passionate rsui. 
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out from Lucknow, to tempt her. The first time 
she was ready to drop for very shame, to go in them 
even from the room to the verandah Since then she 
has worn out many shoes, but has treasured up this 
pair. When first showng her the slippers, I chaffed 
her over a curious practice of hers; ‘ I have caught 
you taking the dust of my feet, thinking me asleep ! 
These arc the ofierings of my worship to ward the 
dust off the feet of my wakeful divinity ’ ‘ You 
tnust not say such things,’ she protested, ‘ or I wall 
nt\’cr wear your shoes'* 

This bedroom of mine, — it has a subtle atmo- 
sphere which goes straight to my heart. I was never 
at' are, as I am to-day, how my thirsting heart has 
been sending out its roots to cling round eadi and 
€vcry familiar object. The severing of the main 
*wt, 1 sec, is not enough to set life free En cn these 
fitile slippers ser\-e to hold one back 

My wandering eyes fall on tbe niche. My por- 
trait there is looking the same as ever, m spite of 
the ilowcn scattered round it having been withered 
black ! Of all tlic things in the room their greeting 
strikes me as sincere. Tliey arc still here simply be- 
muse it was not felt worth while even to rcmo\c 
them. Nc\er mind; let me welcome truth, albeit 
‘n such sere and sorry garb, and look for%vard to the 
time when I shall be able to do so unmoved, as does 
tny photograph, 

I stood tlierc, Bimal came in from behind. 
1 hastily turned my e^'cs from Uie niclic to the shel- 
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It » Aujust, tlir tfey breaki lato a passionate ram, 

\nd empty is my house 

The house Avhich becomes empty through the 
parting of lovers, still has music left in the heart of 
its emptiness But the house that is empty because 
hearts are asunder, is aivful in its silence. Even the 
cry of pain is out of place there 

Tliis cry' of pain must be silenced in me. So long 
as I continue to suffer, Bimala wall never have true 
freedom I must free her completelv> otherwise I 
shall never gain my freedom from untruth 

I think I have come to the verge of understanding 
one tiling. Man has so fanned the flame of the 
loves of men and women, as to make it overpass its 
rightful domain, and now, even in the name of 
humanity itself, he cannot bring it back under con* 
trol. Man’s uorship has idolised his passion. But 
there must be no more human sacrifices at its 
shrine. , 

I went into my bedroom this morning, to fetch 
a book it is long since I liave been there in the 
day-time. A pang passed through me as I looked 
round it to-day, in the morning light. On tli® 
clothes rack was hanging a san of Bimala’s, crinkled 
ready for wear. On the dressing-tabic were her 
perfumes, her comb, her hair-pins, and wdth them, 
still, her vcmilion box! Underneath were her tiny 
gold-cmbroidcrcd slippers. 

Once, in the old days, when Bimala had not >ct 
o\crcomc her objections to shoes, I had got tlicsc 
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out from Lucknow, to tempt her. Tt>. 


she vvas ready to drop fiw very shame, 115 ^ 


her over a curious practice others;* I ht 

)ou taking the dust of my feet, thinlinj 


These are the offerings of my worship lo 


dust off the feet of my wakdiil divinity* 
must not say such things,’ she protested r“ ' 
never wear your shoes!’ ' * 

Tijis bedroom of mine,— it has a subtle 
sphere which goes straight to my heart. 1 vai^"^ 


aware, as t am to*day, how my thirsting heart 1** 
been sending out its roots to cling round each ^ 


1 sending c _ _ ^ . 

• every familiar object. The severing of the iL 
root, I sec, is not enough to set life free. Even^^ 
little slippers serve to hold one back. 

My wandering ^cs fall on the niche. My p^ 
trait there is looking the same as ever, in ^ 


them. Never mind; let me w’clcome truth, albeit 
in such sere and sorry garb, and look forward to the 
time when I shall be able to do so unmoved, as does 
my photograph. 

M I stood there, Bimal came in from beliind 
I hastily turned my eyes from Uic niclic to the ‘ ' 
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Ii It Aui^l. thr >ky Wakt into ■ paumnitt'’ ntn, 

\ni| empiy u my houv 

Tlic house which becomes empty tlirougli the 
parting of lovers, still has music left in the heart of 
its emptiness. Rut tlie house that b empty because 
hearts are asunder, b awful in its silence. Even the 
cry of pain is out of place there. 

Thb cry of pain must be silenced in me. So long 
as I continue to sufTer, Bimala will never have true 
freedom. I mtul free her completely, otherwbe I 
shall ncv’cr gain my freedom from untruth 

I think I ha\’e come to tlic verge of understanding 
one tiling. Man has so fanned the flame of the 
loves of men and women, as to make it overpass its 
rightful domain, and now, even in the name of 
humanity itself, he cannot bring it back under con- 
trol. Man’s worship has idolbed hb passion. But 
there must be no more human sacrifices at its 
shrine 

I went into my bedroom this morning, to fetch 
a book. It u long since I have been there in the 
day-time. A pang passed through me as I looked 
round it to-day, in the morning light. On the 
clothes rack was hanging a son of Bimala’s, crinkled 
ready for wear. On the dressing-table were her 
perfumes, her comb, her hair-pins, and with them, 
still, her venuhon box! Underneath were her tiny 
gold-embroidered slippers. 

Once, in the old days, when Bimala had not >et 
overcome her objections to shoes, I had got these 
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Amjcl’s Journal could not have done me any 
good that day. But these words of Panchu light- 
ened my heart. There are more things in life than 
the union or separation of man and woman The 
great world stretches far beyond, and one can truly 
treasure one’s own joys and sorrows when standing 
in its midst. 

Panchu was devoted to my master I know well 
enough how he manages to eke out a livelihood 
He is up before dawn every day, and with a basket 
of^un leaves, twists of tobacco, coloured cotton yam, 
htllc combs, looking-glasses, and other trinkets be- 
loved of the village women, he wades through the 
tnee-deep water of the marsh and goes over to the 
^omasudra quarters There he barters h» goods for 
nee, which fetches him a little more than their price 
in money, If he can get back soon enough he goes 
out again, after a hurried meal, to the sweetmeat 
seller’s, where he assists m beaung sugar for wafers. 
As soon as he comes home he sits at his shell-bangle 
making, plodding on often till midnight All this 
cruel toil does not earn, for himself and his family, 
a bare two meals a day during much more than half 
die year. His method of eating is to begin with a 
good filling draught of water, and his staple food is 
the cheapest kind of seedy banana. And yet the 
family has to go ivith only one meal a day for the 
rest of the year. 

At one time I had an idea of making him a charity 
allowance, * But,’ said my master, * your gift may 
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vcs as I mutiercd: ‘ I came to get Amiel’s Journal.’ 
What need had I to wlunicer an explanation ? I 
Wt like a uTong-rlocr, a trespasser, prying inW 
secret not meant for me I could not look Bimal 
in the face, but hurried aw-ay. 


I had just made the discovery that it uas useless 
to keep up a pretence of reading in my room out- 
side, and also that it uas equally beyond me to busy 
myself attending to anything at all, — so that all the 
days of my future bid fair to congeal into one solid 
mass and settle heavily on my breast for good,— 
svhen Panchu, the tenant of a neighbouring zontin- 
fiar, came up to me with a basketful of cocoa*nut$ 
and grectetl me with a profound obeisance. 

‘ Well. Panchu,’ said I. ‘ What is all this for?’ 

I had got to know Panchu through my master* 
He was extremely poor, nor was I in a position to 
do anything for him; so I supposed this present was 
intended to procure a tip to help the poor fellow to 
make both ends meet. 1 look some money from 
my purse and held it out towards him, hut with 
folded hands he protested: ‘ I cannot take that, 
iirf’ 

‘ ^Vh>’, what is the matter?’ 

‘ Let me make a clean breast of it, sir. Once, 
ivhen I was hard pressed, 1 stole some cocoa-nuts 
rom the garden here. I am getting old, and may 
lie any day, so I have come to pay them back.’ 
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I nuiUerrd: * I CAfnr to Rft Amiri’s Journal.' 

Jicfd h.i«l I to volunteer an rxpUnalion ? I 
Trlt ni.r a uroiig-doer, a trcapivscr, prying into a 
secret not mrant for mr I rould not look Rlmal 
itt tlie f.nr. hut !itime«| a't'ax 


I had put made (hr disco\er\ th.ni it was uielrss 
to k(;e|) tip a prciencr of reading in my room out- 
side, and also that n was cijiialK l>c>ond me to bio>' 
njj-sclf attending to an>tli(ng at all,— -so that all the 
dn>-s of my future bid fair to congeal into one solid 
mass and settle heavily on m% breast for good,— 
when Panclui, the tenant of a neighbouring ^oirw* 
dar^ came up to me svith a basketful of cocoa-nuts 
and greeted me ssiili a profound obeisance. 

‘ Well, Panclui,’ said I ‘ Wial is all this for?’ 

I had got to know Panchu through my master. 
He was extremely poor, nor was 1 in a position to 
do anylliing for him; so I supposed this present ^vas 
intended to procure a tip to help the poor fellow to 
make both ends meet ( took some money from 
my purse and held it out towards him, but >rith 
folded hands he protested: ‘ I cannot take that, 
sirl' 

‘ ^Vhy, what is the matter?’ 

‘ Let me make a clean breast of it, sir. Once, 
when I was hard pressed, I stole some cocoa-nuts 
from the garden here. I am getting old, and may 
die any day, so I have come to pay them back. 
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comer to make room for Bimala, — taken up as I 
was with decorating her and dressing her and edu- 
cating her and moving round her day and night; 
forgetting how great is hiimanitv and how nobly 
precious is man’s life When the actualities of 
everyday things get the better of the man, then is 
Truth lost sight of and freedom missed So pain- 
fully important did Bimala make the mere actuali- 
ties, that the truth remained concealed from me. 
That is why I find no gap m my misery, and spread 
this minute point of my emptiness over all the world. 
And so, for hours on this Autumn morning, the re- 
frain has been humming m ray ears. 

tl ■■ the month of ^u^l, ud ih^tVy breaU mto » pouionile run 
Alu, mv hnutr is mip<\ 

bimala’s STORV 


.Kl 

The change which had, m a moment, come over 
the mind ofBengal was tremendous It was as if the 
^*rigcs had touched the ashes of the sixty thousand 
sons of Sagari which no fire could enkindle, no other 
Water knead again into living clay. The ashes of 
fcless Bengal suddenly spoke up * Here am I.’ 
f have read somewhere that in ancient Greece a 
sculptor had the good fortune to impart life to the 
linage made by his own hand. Even in that nura- 

"mt coixliuoo of the e«t»e «diicb ksd ttdueed them to »»ha ms nicb 
, could onW be restored to life if the stream of the Gangrt vu 
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III 

<lniniy iJir ji raniim dnfro) {hr hardthi;* of 
hi< lol Nfoihrr lictiRnl Im not nily Uiit one P3 
chti If fJir mill; in hrr brentts liai run tlry, t/i 
cannot l>c stipplietl from tlir ouuicle. 

riicse arc tliom-hw \\hich Ruc one paute, and 
tlendctl to <lr\nic invxrlf to uorkinc; it out. Th 
\rrv (la\ I said to llimal' ' la-i ns dedicate our ll> 
to renun mi; the root of this sorron m our country 
■ You are m\ PniueSiddharta,' I see.'shc r«pli« 
nith a smile ‘ IJut do noj In iJjc torrent of 
feelinps end b\ sueepmi; me awav also!' 

‘Siddharra took his sous alone. I uont 
to be a joint arrangement.’ 

TTie idea passed as\a> m talk. The fict 
Bitnala is at heart what is called a ‘ ladv.' ThoutI' 
her own people are not well off, she was bom '• 
Ram. She has no doubts in her mind that dicre^ 
a losvcr unit of measure for the trials and troubles c 
the ' lower classes.’ Want is, of course, a pemut 
ncni feature of their IKts, but docs not ncccssarill 
mean ‘ want ’ to Uicm Tlieir vcr>' smallness pro 
tects them, as the banks protect the pool; by widen- 
ing bounds only the sJJnie is exposed. 

The real fact is that Bimata has only come intc 
my home, not into my li/e. I had magnified he* 
so, lea\ing her such a laiRC place, that when I lost 
her, my whole w’ay of life baame narrow and con- 
fined. I had thrust aside all other objects into n 

•Th« name by which Dwldha Mai li«o»n when a Pnnee, befw* 
rcnouncinj the worI<L 
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ximer to make room for Bimala, — taken up as I 
I'as tvith decorating her and dressing her and edu- 
cating her and moving round her day and night; 
rorgetting lio\v great is liumamty and how nobly 
precious is man’s life WTien the actualities of 
c\cr>day things get the better of the man, then is 
Truth lost sight of and freedom missed So pain- 
fully important did Bimala make the mere actuali- 
ties, that the truth remained concealed from me. 
That is tvhy I find no gap m mv misery, and spread 
tills minute point of mN emptiness over all the world. 
And so, for hours on this Autumn morning, the re- 
frain has been humming m mv cars: 

1l b the nonih al Au^ti, ■ml the iky breaU intn ■ patiionile rain 
\Ui, bn<M u 

niMALA'S $rORk 
Xt 

The change \thich had, in a moment, come over 
the mind of Bengal was tremendous. It was as if the 
Ganges had touched the ashes of the sixty thousand 
sons of Sagar* w liicli no fire could enkindle, no oUicr 
Mter knead again into living cla\ Tlie ashes of 
lifeless Bengal siiddenlv spoke up ‘ Here am I.’ 

f have read somcvshcrc that in ancient Greece a 
Kulptor had the good fortune to impart life to the 
•Ullage made by his own hand Even in that mira- 

' tv tif the cur,' »Su(h hml rrJijrt^l tSrm m ■ilin «>-i> 

^ thcr «tmU ncilr bp miaml (a LJe if iSr utrfn rf the n»ncrt kas 
d'wn to, ihrra —TV 
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cle, however, there was the process of form preccd- 
ing life But \vhere was the unity in this heap of 
barren ashes ^ Had they been hard liie stone. Ave 
might have had hopes of some form emerging, even 
as Ahalya, though turned to stone, at last Avon back 
her humanity. But these scattered ashes must hat < 
dropped to the dust tlirough gaps in the Creator’s 
fingers, to be blown hither and thither by the Avind. 
They had become heaped up, but were never before 
united Yet in this day which had come to Ben- 
gal, even this collection of looseness had taken 
shape, and proclaimed in a thundering Amec, at our 
very door. ‘ Here f am ’ 

How could we help thinking that it Avas all super- 
natural ? This moment of our history seemed to 
have dropped into our hand like a jcAvel from the 
croAvn of some drunken god It had no resem- 
blance to our past; and so we were led to hope that 
all our wants and miseries would disappear by the 
spell of some magic charm, that for us there aaus no 
longer any boundary line betAAcen the possible and 
the impossible. Everything seemed to be saying to 
us: ‘ It is coming! it has come!’ 

Thus we came to cherish the belief that our his- 
tory needed no steed, but that like heaven’s chariot 
ViOuld move with its own inherent power. — 
no wages Avould haA'e to be paid to the chario- 
his Avinc cup Avould have to be filled again 
And then in some impossible paradise 
"our hopes \>ouId be reached. 
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My husband was not altt^cther unmoved, but 
Jirough all our excitement it tvas the strain of sad- 
ness m him which deepened and deepened. He 
seemed to have a vision of something beyond the 
surging present. 

r remember one day, in the course of the argu- 
ments he continually had svith Sandip, he said: 
Good fortune comes to our gate and announces it- 
self, only to prove that we have not the power to 
receive it, — that we have not kept things ready to 
1^ able to invite it into our house * 

' No,’ was Sandip’s answer ‘ You talk like an 
atheist because you do not bebevc in our gods To 
^ It has been made quite visible that the Goddess 
has Come with her boon, yet you distrust the obvi- 
ous Signs of her presence.’ 

' It is because I strongly believe in my God,^ 
said my husband, ‘ that I feel so certain ^at our 
preparations for his worship are lacking. God has 
power to give the boon, but we must have power to 
accept it.’ 

This kind of talk from my husband vsould only 
aiuioy me. I could not keep from joining in: * You 
this excitement is only a fire of drunkenness, 
out docs not drunkenness, up to a point, give 

strength?’ 

^es,’ my husband replied. ‘It may give 
strmgth, but not weapons.’ 

But strength is the gift of God,’ I went on. 

'tapons can be supphed by mere mechanics.* 
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cic, ho^vever, there was the process of form preced- 
ing life But where was the unity in this heap of 
barren ashes? Had they' been hard like stone, uc 
might have had hopes of some form emerging, even 
as Ahalya, though turned to stone, at last won back 
her humanity. But these scattered ashes must has c 
dropped to the dust through gaps in the Creators 
fingers, to be bloun hither and thither by the wind 
Tlicy had become heaped up, but svere never before 
united Yet in this day wluch had come to Ben- 
gal, even tins collection of looseness had taken 
shape, and proclaimed in a thundering v oicc, at our 
very door: ‘ Here I am.’ 

How could we help thinking that it was all super* 
natural? This moment of our history seemed to 
have dropped into our hand like a jewel from the 
crown of some drunken god. It had no resem- 
blance to our past; and so we were led to hope that 
all our wants and miseries would disappear by the 
spell of some magic charm, that for us there was no 
longer any boundary line between the possible an 
the impossible Ev crylhing seemed to be saying to 
US’ ‘ It is coming' it has cornel’ 

Tims we came to cherish the belief th.vt our lu’- 
tory needed no steed, but that like heaven s chariot 
it would move with its own inherent power. ‘ * 
least no wages would have to be paid to the cliantv 
teer; only his wine cup would have to be filled agam 
and again. And then in some imjiossibte para nc 
the goal of our hopes would be reached. 
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My husband \N-as not altogether unino\-cd, but 
‘tough all our excitement it t\-as the strain of sad- 
^ m him s\htch deepened and deepened. He 
croed to have a \ision of sometlimg beyond the 
■tging present. 

I remember one day, in the course of the argu- 
*®ts he continually had with Sandip, he said: 

ood fortune comes to our gate and announces it- 
- 1 only to prove that we ha\e not the power to 
“Coi'c It, — that w'c have not kept things ready to 
'0 able to invite it into our house ’ 

No,’ was Sandip’s answer ‘ You ulk like an 
‘didst because you do not believe in our gods, To 
“S It has been made quite visible that the Goddess 
*^5 come with her boon, yet you distrust the obvi- 
'“J tigns of her presence ’ 

It is because I strongly believe in my God,* 
^id my husband, ‘ that I feel so certain that our 
’reparations for his worship are lacking God has 
lower to pve the boon, but we must have power to 
*«ept it.’ 


^is kind of talk from my husband would only 
me. I could not keep from joining in : ‘ You 
this excitement is only a fire of drunkenness 
ot docs not drunkenness, up to a point, rivl 

strength?’ ^ ^ 


Yes,’ my husband replied * It may gjy 
df«igth, but not weapons ’ 
j But strength is the gift of God,* I went ©n 
'^’capons can be supplied by mere mechanics* 
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lit! 

M\ hinhantl * IIip rnrchanin will claifti 

thnr u.ii;n iKftirr ilirv tlflivrr their ^upplia,’ he 
viW 

S.inchp awrdei! ini clieit ai lie retorted: ‘Don't 
VotJ trouble alxiui that. Tlietr u-atjes shall he 
paid ' 

' i sUall Ijojwal. iljf festive mwjc Vihen the pay* 
mem has hern made, not Ijcforc/ my husband ans- 
wered 

■ You needn't im.iRinr ih.n wc arc dcpcndin5 on 
your lx>unt\ for the mutic,' saiii Sandip scornfully. 

* Our frsti\al is altoxc all money payments.’ 

•Anti m htt tlncl voice he bepan to sing: 

Mr Linrr U <h« uncwvrd tpumint futtmn. 
lijrr u|i<t tilt Hc»f4- pip*. bt 

Dn«ui( nor bran a'nr ’ 

Tltcn with a smile he turned to me and said: ‘ If 
I sing, Qjiecn Bee. it b only to prove that when 
music comes into one’s life, the lack of a good voice 
is no m.attcr. When wc sing merely on the strength 
of our tunefulness, the song b belittled. Now that 
a full flood of music has swept over our country, let 
Nikhil practise lib scales, while we rouse the land 
with our cracked voices: 

My liouiecTin (omr WIt go ml to lore >x>ur cQ ? 

Mylifeuyi .\II ch»i Ww Ring «o the >nnd« ' 

If«-emu,i lore our all. tetmloa^u- »ha» a ii worth ifi« 

It I must rouW ruav. In roe do tl >nvd>nt|l> t 
For my qtmt u the ciradi.draugh( of immonali'v. 

‘ The trudi is, Nikhil, that we have all lost our 
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bounds of the easily possible, in our forward rush 
to the hopelessly impossible. 

* Thwc who would draw us back 
TTiey know not the fearliil jujf of recklewncit 
Tbev know not that we have had our call 
From the end of the crooked path 
All that u good and etraight and Inm, — 

Let It topple a\er in the durt ' 

I thought that my husband was going to continue 
the discussion, but he rose silently from his seat and 
left us. 

The thing that was agitating me within was merc- 
*y a variation of the stormy passion outside, which 
ivvcpt the country from one end to the other The 
par of the wielder of my destiny was fast approach- 
and the sound of its wheck reverberated in my 
I had a constant feeling that something ex- 
haordinary might happen any moment, for which, 
however, the responsibility would not be mine. ^Vas 
f not removed from the plane m which right and 
')’^9ng, and the feelings of others, have to be con- 
Had I ever wanted this, — had I e\cr 
Waiting or hoping for any such thing? Look 
my whole Lfe and tell me then, if I was in any 

accountable. 

Tiirough all my past I had been consistent in my 
evotion, — but when at length it came to receiving 
c boon, a different god appeared! And just as 
* ® ^""akened country, with its Bande Mataram, 
! in salutation to Ac unrealised future before 
so do all my veins and nerves send forth 
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My husband smiled, * TTie mechanics s«U clai 
iheir wages before they deliver their supplies,’ 1 
said. 

Sandip swelled his chest as he retorted: ‘Don 
you trouble about that Their wages shall 1 
paid ’ 

‘ I shall bespeak the festu e music when the pa] 
ment has been made, not before,’ my husband an 
wered. 

‘ You needn’t imagine that we are depending a 
your bounty for the music,’ said Sandip scornful!) 
' Our festival is above all money payments.’ 

And in his thick voice he began to sing: 

• My Lover of the unpneH love, fpumms payw'nti, 
navi upoo the mnpie pipe, hMight for oothia;. 

Drawing «bv bew »vv»y ‘ 

Then with a smile he turned to me and said: * I 
I sing. Queen Bee, it is only to prove that whei 
music comes into one’s life, the lack of a good voici 
is no matter, ^\^tcn we sing merely on the strengtl 
of our tunefulness, the song is belittled. No\v thai 
a full flood of music has swept over our country* lc< 
Nikhil practise his scales, while we rouse the land 
with our cracked voices: 

' My how enn to mr Why goout to lose your all’ 
MylifcMyi .Alieiatvouliave, flinsto ihiiwinds! 

If we must loK our all. let U] lose it what a it vvorth al't'’ 

in must court nun, let me do it siniJin^ly 

For my ({uett b ibe ilealh.<inught of iminortality 

‘ The truth is, Nikhil, that we have all lost our 
hearts. None can hold us any longer vvithiii the 
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bounds of the easily possible, in our forward rush 
to the hopelessly impossible. 

* Thott who woulJ draw tn back. 

Thry know not ihc fearful joy rftwk'i'amew 
Thrv know not thatwe have had our call 
From the end of tlw crooked path 
Ml that It good and riraighi and trim.— 

Let It topple over in thedutt * 

I thought that my husband was going to continue 
Uic discussion, but he rose silently from his scat and 
left us. 

The thing that was agitating me within was mere- 
1> a variation of the stormy passion outside, which 
*'^ept the country from one end to tlic other. The 
ear of the wieldcr of rov desunv was fast approach- 
ing, and the sound of its wheeb reverberated in my 
being. I had a constant fccimg that something ex- 
tnofdinary might happen anv moment, for which, 
however, tlie rcsjwnsibiliiv would not be mine. Was 
1 not remosed from the plane in wluch right and 
WTong, and the feelings of others, have to be con- 
tldcrcd? Had I c\er wanted tlm, — had I ever 
been waiting or hoping for any such thing? Look 
at niy whole life and tell me then, if I was in any 
''ay accounubic 

llirough all ms p.ast 1 liad been coiuisteni in my 
des-oilon, — but wiioi at length it came to recciting 
the loon, a dinerem god appeared! And just as 
•I’e awakened country, with its Biidf Mctaiam, 
thrills in salutation to the unrealbed future before 
»t, so do all my \Tins and nersTS send forth 
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the hurrj'ing on. ^\h! %vrctchcd uandcrcr 
through the night, when the dawn reddens \ou will 
tee no trace of a way to return. But why return? 
Death will serve as well. Ifthe Dark which sound- 
ed the flute should lead to destruction, why trouble 
about the hereafter? \\’hcn I am merged in its 
blackness, neither I, nor good and bad, nor laugh- 
ter, nor tcan, shall be an\ more* 

XII 

In Bengal the machinery of time being thus sud- 
denly run at full pressure, things which were difli- 
^t became easy, one following soon after another. 
Nothing could be held back any more, even m our 
comer of the country In the beginning our dis- 
trict Was backward, for my husband was unwilling 
lo put any compubion on the villagen ‘ Those 
^ho make sacrifices for ihcir country’s sake are 
indeed licr servants,’ he would say, ‘ but those who 
cornpel others to make them in her name are her 
enemies They would cut freedom at the root, to 
gain it at the top.’ 

i^ut when Sandip came and settled here, and his 
followers began to move about the country, speak- 
ing in towns and market-places, waves of e.xcite- 
nient came rolling up to us as well. A band of 
young fellows of the locahty attached themselves 
*0 bim, some even who had been known as a dis- 
gracc to the village But the glow of their genuine 
enthusiasm lighted them up, within as well as with- 
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onl I( lK»sti5P ijiitlc tlcAf tlist v|j>-n llif pure 
lifcr^rs <>l a tjrp.tt }ri\ and liopp iwrrp jhrffu^h iLt 
Ijtitl, all din and tlrrav arr rlrantPil a>«a>. I( u 
hud, iitdprd, for nun in f)p- frank and iiraf^ht and 
hr.dlln. nlim thnr rottnm it in ihc ihrocs ofdcjft* 
tinii 

Ilun wrtc a 
»*hcrtc ratatr* al 
hatl not lurn 
l>rKan to frcl 
\ri, Kinitr unip . 

IKirt co»intn*m 
lucn sccrctlN an 
and )oun(; aliL 
(umea Ijoaii. u 
Nty husUuul 
Cib %%i(h ins Ir 
vuth rcc<l prm, 

^cucl, and nor 
falisioncd castor 
SN'atcry Swadfshi 
had ahsa>-s 
fisldonablc fum 
dally when lie 
nuropcan, as hi 
My husband 
‘ Wliy allow siK 
say with a smile. 

‘ Tlicy will th 
wanting in refint 
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f do, I lA-iIl pay them back by thinking 

I at their refinement does not go deeper than their 
i white skins,’ 

My husband had an ordinary brass pot on his 
WTiting.table which he used as a flosver-vase It 
as 0 en happened that, when I had news of some 
wropcan guest, I svould steal into his room and 
put m ife place a crystal vase of European make, 
ook here, Bimala,’ he objected at length, ‘ that 
I rass pot is as unconscious of itself as those blos- 
otns are; but this thing protests its purpose so loud- 
fit for artificial flowers ’ 

, . ^ Rani, alone, pandered to my husband’s 
ms. Once she comes panting to say • ‘ Oh, brother, 
ve you beard’ Such lovely Indian soaps have 
out!^ My days of luxury are gone bv, still, if 
^^tainno animal fat, 1 should like to tr>’ some.’ 

^ ms sort of thing makes my husband beam all 
Cb and the house is deluged with Indian scents 
Soaps Soaps indeed! They are more like 
^®ps of causUc soda. And do I not kno>v that 
at my sister-in-law uses on herself arc the Euro- 
soaps of old, svhile these arc made over to the 
for WMhing clothes? 

' notlier lime it is: ‘Oh, brother dear, do get 
^me of these new Indian pen-holders.’ 

^ cr brother ’ bubbles up as usual, and the Bara 
becomes littered x\ith all kinds of awful 
that go by the name of Su-adeski pen-holders, 
thut it makes any diflercnce to her, for reading 
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and writing arc out of her line. Still, in her ^^•riting- 
case, lies the selfsame ivory pen-holder, the only 
one ever handled 

The fact is, all this was intended as a hit at me, 
because I would not keep my husband company in 
his vagaries. It ^^•as no good trying to show up 
my sister-in-lavs ’s insincerity; my husband’s lace 
%vould set so hard, if I barely touched on it. One 
only gets into trouble, trying to save such people 
from being imposed upon! 

The Bara Rani los'es sewing. One day I could 
not help blurting out: ‘ What a humbug you arc, 
sister! \\licn \our “brother” is present, >’Our 
mouth waten at the ver\' mention oi Swadeshi 
sors, but It is the English-made article every time 
when you work.’ 

‘ WTiat harm?’ she replied ‘Do >’OU not see 
what pleasure it gives him^ We have grosvn up 
together in this house, since he as a boy. I nm- 
ply cannot bear, as you can, the sight of the smile 
leaving his face Poor dear, he has no amusement 
except this playing at shop-keeping You are his 
only dissipation, and you will yet be his ruin? 

‘ W’hatever you may say, it is not right to be 
double-faced,’ I retorted. 

.My sister-in-law laughed out in my face. ‘ Oh, 
dess little Ghota Rani! — straight as a school- 
rod, eh? But a woman is not built that 
«s soft and supple, so that she may bend 
d.* 
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I could not forget those uord^; ‘ You are his diss 
pation, and will be his rum!’ To-day I fttl, — 
a man needs must have some intoxicant, let it n< 
be a woman 


XIII 

Suksar, vdthin our estates, is one of the bigg 
trade centres in the district. On one side ol 
stretch of water there is held a daily bazar; on i 
other, a weekly market During the raim when ( 
piece of water gets connected with the river, j 
lats can come through, great quantities of co1 
irns, and woollen stu/Ts for the coming win 
“e brought in for sale 

At the height of our enthusiasm, Sandip lai 
otvn that all foreign articles, together with 
emon of foreign influence, must be driven oi 
ur territory, 

‘Of course!’ said 1, girding m}'seJf up j 
Ight. 

* I have had svords wth Nikhil about it,’ 
Sandip. ‘ He tells me, he does not mind sp< 
Tying, but he will not have coercion.’ 

* 1 will sec to tliat,’ I said, with a proud sc 
power. I knew how- deep was my husband’ 
for me. Had I beat in my senses I should 
allow cd myself to be torn to pieces rather than 
my claim to that, at such a time. But Sand 
to be impressed with the full strength of my>5 

Sandip had brought home to me, in his ‘ 
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and writing arc out of her line. Still, in her writing- 
ease, lies the selfsame ivory pen-holder, the only 
one ever handled 

The fact is, all this was intended as a hit at me, 
because I would not keep my husband company in 
his vagaries. It was no good trying to sho\v up 
my siste^-in-la^v’s insincerity; mj’ husband’s face 
would set so hard, if I barely touched on it. One 
only gets into trouble, trying to save such people 
from being imposed upon! 

The Bara Rani loves sewing. One day I could 
not help blurting out: ‘ \Vhat a humbug you arc, 
sister! ^NTien your “brother” is present, your 
mouth waters at the very mention of Swadeshi scis- 
sors, but it is the English-made article e%'ery time 
when you work ’ 

‘ ^\'hat harm ?’ she replied. ‘ Do you not sec 
what pleasure it gives him? We have grown up 
together in this house, since he was a boy. I 
ply cannot bear, as you can, the sight of the smilo 
leaving his face Poor dear, he has no amusement 
except this playmg at shop-keeping. You arc his 
only dissipation, and you will j-et be his ruin?’ 

‘ ^Vhatever you may say, it is not right to be 
double-faced,’ I retorted. 

My sister-in-la>v laughed out in my face. Oh, 
our artless little Chota Rani!— straight as a school- 
master’s rod, eh ? But a woman is not built th^ 
^v•ay. She is soft and supple; so that she may ben 
without being crooked.’ 
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I could not forget those uords ‘ You are his dissi- 
pation, and will be his ruin!’ To-day I feel, — if 
a man needs must have some intoxicant, let it not 
he a woman. 


xm 

Suksar, within our estates, is one of the biggest 
trade centres in the district On one side of a 
stretch of water there is held 4 daiJv bazar, on the 
oAer, a uecldy market During the rains when this 
piece of Water gets connected with the river, and 
boats can come through, great quantities of cotton 
yams, and woollen stuffs for the coming mnter, 
are brought in for sale. 

At the height of our enthusiasm, Sandip laid it 
owm that all foreign articles, together with the 
enion of foreign influence, must be driven out of 
territory'. 

Of course!' said I, girding myself up for a 
fight 

S words ivith Nikhil about it,’ said 

^ujp. ‘ He Jells me, he does not mind spccchi- 
. f’ coercion.’ 

"'ill sec to that,’ I said, with a proud sense of 
^ knew how deep was my husband’s love 
all ^ been in my senses I should have 

owed mj-self to be tom to pieces rather than assert 
jgv . ^bat, at such a time. But Sandip had 
^ ‘^pressed with the lull strength of my Shakti. 

^ *p had brought home to me, in his irresistible 
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uay, htiu ihr cewinir r.nfr|:>* rcvraktl for nch 
ifi «hr ihajir of lomc ipcfial aflifutf- 
V.ndmav-.! riitlcnrjjih), hr wid, »pcaki of the 
of Drli^ht that il'^rlh m the liMfl of creation, ever 
thr heart of her Ktcrrul Lmcr. ^fol 
have n j)crj>ruiaJ lonqitt^ to hrint; out thli 
from the huidrn depths of their own nature, and 
those of US svho succeed m sloing so at once clearly 
utidcntand the mcamnf; of the music coming to ta 
from the Dark, lie broke out singing; 

* M« r.^<r. lh.Jt ><> tAni i»lS •» •ant. 

It Hfi«. wSm »» ttiflj 6tr to Uer. 

My fill wrliftit ynu t«nUT M Ut 
WVo »«J by 

Tut now ftll niv m A>wtt ita tnuJe 

tn ttr Utr *4 mt b»ki»'»'L’ 

Listenittg to his allegories, I had forgotten that I 
>sas plain and simple Uimala. 1 w-u Shakti, also 
an embodiment of Universal joy. Keihing could 
fetter me, nothing was impossible for me; whatever 
I touched would gain new life. The world aroun 
me was a fresh creation of mine; for behold, before 
my heart’s response had touched it, there had not 
been this wealth of gold in the Autumn st>’! An^ 
Uiis hero, tins true servant of the country, this 
devotee of mine, — iJiis flaming intelligence, 
burning energy, tins shining genius, — liim also was 
I creating from moment to moment. Hav'C I not 
seen how my presence pours fresh life into him time 
after time? 

The otlicr day Sandip bc^cd me to receive a 


young U<3, Amulya, an ardent disciple of his. In a 
moment I could see a ncs^ light flash out from tiie 
boy’s eyes, and knew that he, too, had a vision of 
Shiii numifest, that my creative force had begun 
iB vvork in his blood ‘ WTiat sorcery is tliis of 
younl’ exclaimed Sandip next day. ‘ Amulya U a 
boy no longer, the svick of his life is all ablaze. 
\NTio can hide your fire under your home-rooP 
bvery one of them must be touched up by it, sooner 
or later, and when every lamp is alight what a 
P^d Carnival of a Deicah we shall have in the 
country!’ 

Blinded tvith the brilliance of my own glory I had 
deaded to grant my devotee this boon I was over- 
weningly confident that none could baulk me of 
^bat 1 really wanted. When 1 returned to my 
t®oin after my talk svith Sandip, 1 loosed my hair 
^rid tied it up over again. Miss Gilby had taught 
^e a Way of brushing it up from the neck and piling 
a knot over my head This style was a favou- 
nte one svith my husband ‘ It is a pity,’ he once 
* that Providence should have chosen, poor me, 
^tead of poet Kalidax, for res’caling all the won- 
ders of a woman’s neck. The poet would probably 
have likened it to a flower-stem; but 1 feel it to be a 
holding aloft the black flame of your hair.’ 

ith wluch he but why, oh why, do I go 

hack to all that? 

I sent for my husband. In the old days I could 
contrive a hundred *' 
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to hini it> fomp lo niP. No" !!••)* tliiihi'i 
itopprf! for I hj<l Iml ihr srl ofcoiHrinn?. 

MKIIIf.** ir«8V 
VI 

»^irc lut jut! tli«i of a IJn^ering cot- 
sumption. I’.uuhti muit iimicrjjo a purification 
ceremony to cleanse iMmsclfofsin and to propitiate 
liu comiminit) 'Die community lus calculated 
.and mfortned him that it will cost one hundred and 
tsventy-three rupees , 

‘ How absurd'* I cned, highly indignant. 

submit to this, P.anchii. UTiai can they do 

Raising to me hu p.ttient e>cs like those of a 
Ured-out beast of burden, he said: ' There i* 
eldest girl, sir, she s\ill h.n\e to be married. And 
my poor ssnfe's last rites have to be put through. 

* E\cn if the sm s>cre )Oun, Panchu,* I musw 
aloud, ‘ you have surely sulTertd enough for it «* 
ready.* 

* Tliat IS so, sir,’ lie naively assented. ‘ I h^d to 
sell part of my land and mortgage the rest to m«t 
the doctor’s bills. But Uicrc is no escape from the 
olTcrings I have to make the Brahmins.’ 

\Vliat ^vas the use of arguing? Whcn'rill 
the time, I svondcred, for the purification o 
Brahmins themselves who can accept such ofTenn^ • 
After his wife’s illness and funeral, Pandiu, " o 
had been tottering on the brink of starN’ation, ''cn 
altogether beyond his depth. In a desperate a 
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to g^ ernyggrrx! cf sm fce kc 4 lo 
ascetic, aad sac' 


ceedei s 


*=?i 52=5 ;e£jrBp;Jty esoc^h to 


wdt fcsagn:. He kept hitrself 
fcr a 6=e =2 the idea that the v^t^rtd is 
^^*^»gdgef;ieasgreithas none, pain aisi' is a 
zi last, one night he left lus Utile 
't=sdie-dc»m hov’d* and started olT 
Is own account. 

t furjusi then a 

oceaa^fcnming by gods and demons xsns 
^“SoaiaiBynmd. Nor did m\ master tell me 
^ « had ta Vm Panchu’s deserted cluldren under 
; >*•33 carii^ for them, though alone 

house, with his school to attend to the whole 

After a month Panchu came back, his ascetic 
"Out coonderably worn off. Hts eldest boy and 
S ^t teded Up to him, crying: Where have you 
^ *hb time, fallter?’ His youngest boy 
hh lap- second girl leant over his back with 
round his neck; and they all wept to- 
cr. ‘ o sir!’ sobbed Panchu, at length, to my 
‘ 1 have not the power to give these little 
enough to eat, — I am not free to run away from 
^Vhat has been my sin that I should be 
*y*^Scdso, bound hand and foot?’ 


•In the 


trade 


nteantime the thread of Panchu’s little 


connections had snapped and he found ' 


not resume them- He dung ojftS*thc ihcl' 


M li> {a«!r. ».j» !.i> I 'rj 

Aflrr »! ^ i i-*r. TaJuJ-u » otrsUiT.f S’ t*' 

n'i»!rf f'il i/’I t*? »t» rrvr?ra:r."’‘- • 

*»*i IffMvit It I 'Jiff m% r.ut:prJ~j--5 
he ailrt! lu>shl^;; J>etrrf thin eJ at rrutteiy ih ■^- 
Iru I-m ' Kr»}v-ct ijurTJ jrstl tilm irui' 
Ivibisco the 4<i«iini ^•e:^»rr:^ pun ar.i! tr-ut,' 

Ihr w*i> he put it. ‘ hut irnrrasK'n w tnrTju^Trer.L 
1‘anrliu l>rj;4n to h«\ cloth at the tnirlct a"^ 
|>ct!ille It aiiout the lie did not Rc? n-ifh 

«'l caih lUMiirnt, it i* inir. Imt vhat he could rra* 
Hie in kind, in the »»a) of nee, jiiie, and oUier ^fld 
produce, went to>t-art!i irttlcmrtit of hit account. 
Ill tut> monthi* time he able to pay lacl^ 
iiHlalmeiu of m> maiier'a debt, and with it the« 
u;is a correspondins; reduction in the depth ofhw 
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bow. Heinusthavcbeguntof«ItIjat!a:l>£^«^ 
revering as a saint a mere man; ^boltadsccHs^^ 

risen superior to the lure of lucre, . 

While Panchu was thus engaged, the £a£^ ' 
of the Swadtshi flood fell on him, /•. -i- 
vn . J 

It was vacation time, and many ^nutb ef ee: 

village and its neighbourhood had come hoase tic' 

their schools and colleges. They attached 
selves to -Sandip’s leadership with enthudam,-j-a» 
some, in their excess of aeal, gave up their naSa 
altogether Many of the boys had been fitt pcjfi 
of my school here, and some held college' schtir 
ships from me in Calcutta. They came up in j 
body, and demanded that I should banish for^ 
goods from my Subar market. s 

I told them I could not do it. . • 


They were sarcastic: ’Why, Maharaja, will'll 
loss be too much for you?’ 

I took no notice of the insult in their tone, ai 
was about to reply that the loss would fall on i 
poor traders and thrir customcn, not on me, wh 
my master, who was present, interposed. 

Yes, the loss win be his, — not yours, that is cle 
enough, he said. 

‘ But for one’s country. . . 

■ The counny does iot mem the soil, but the m 

m It, interrapied my master again. ‘Havey 
wasted so mud, as a.ghmce on wull 
happenmg to Uiem? But how ™ .. 
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what salt they shall eat, what clothes they shall wear. 
WTiy should they put up with such tyranny, and 
why should we let them?’ 

‘ But we have taken to Indian salt and sugar and 
cloth ourselves.’ 

‘ You may do as you please to work off your im* 
tation, to keep up your fanaticism. You are well 
off, you need not mind the cost The poor do not 
want to stand in your way, but you insist on thar 
subrmtting to your compulsion As it»is, every 
moment of theirs is a Ofe-and-death struggle for a 
bare living; you cannot even imagine the difference 
a few pice means to them, — so little have you in 
common You have spent your whole past in a 
superior compartment, and now you come doivn to 
use them as tools for the svreakjng of >'our svrath. 

I call it cowardly.’ 

They were all old pupils of my master, so they 
did not venture to be disrespectful, though they 
were quivering \vith indignation. They turned to 
me. ‘ Will you then be the only one, Maharaja, 
to put obstacles in the way of what the country 
would achieve?’ 

‘ ^Vho am I, that I should dare do such a thing? 
Would I not rather Jay down my life to help it? 

The M.A. student smiled a crooked smile, as he 
asked: ‘May -we enquire what you are actually 
doing to help ?’ 

‘ I have imported Indian mill-made yam an 
kept it for sale in my Suksar market, and also sent 
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bales of it to markets belonging to neighbouring 
zamindars' 

‘ But wc have been to your market, Maharaja,’ 
the same student exclaimed, ‘ and found nobody 
buying this yam.’ 

‘ That IS neither my fault nor the fault of my 
market. It only shows the whole country has not 
taken your vow.’ 

‘ That is not all,’ my master went on ‘ It shows 
that what you have pledged yourselves to do is only 
to pester others You want dealers, who have not 
taken your vow, to buy that yarn; weavers, who 
have not taken your vow, to make it up; then their 
wares eventually to be foisted on to consumers who, 
abo, have not taken your vow. The method? 
Your clamour, and the oppression. The 

result: all righteousness yours, all privations theirs!’ 

‘ And may we venture to ask, further, what your 
share of the privation has been'’ pursued a science 
student 

‘ You want to know, do you replied my master. 

* It is Nikhil himself who has to buy up that Indian 
mill y’am; he has had to start a weaving school to 
get it woven; and to judge by his past brilliant busi- 
ness e.xploits, by the time his cotton fabrics leave 
the loom their cost will be that of cloth-of-gold’ so 
they will only find a use, perhaps, as curtains for ' 
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til*- lir»i fiin»-r4l |)>7r liVl.in! \n jfwjr xilU?? h 
rrlrlifjiiofj of thf Ia»! fhr* of f(«rifri comw^r. 
n»«^r 4fr uartj athr*. Smrar jourvlm with 

jn inlnj fif ^tmr 

Mtil I. ttmtinic^ ie> lom, * )oy 

liKk^r 4 cnmpl.'iiut.* 

' No onr ^jll l>r-Ar inf wiiiifit.’ hr replied. 

' None — Samhp! fJandtp!' 

S.iiulip c.in»c om of lui roi>m at mv rail ‘ 

H t!ir nutirr *' he ailcth 

■ \-nti ttitnm to the biimin!; of thn 

nun’s rlnlh ?' 

S.uulipsmtlctl " Offoune I stall bcasvitness 
in the cate.' he said * Ilm I sJall be on the oppo* 
sitcsnle.’ 

‘ What do >oii mean,’ I eaclaimed, * by bein? » 
Witne&i on tins or iliat sitle* \M11 vou not bearstit- 
ness to the truth ’’ 

* Is the thins; ttiucli happens the only truth? 

• \Vhat other irutlis con there be?’ 

‘ The ihinps that ought to Jappen! The truth 
\vc must buihl up will require a great deal of un* 
truth in the process. Tliose who have made thar 
way in the world havx created truth, not blindly 
followed it.’ 

‘ And so ’ , 

‘ And so I will bear svhat >‘ou people are pleased 
to call false sWtncss, as they hav'c done svho ha^ 
created empires, built up social sj-stems, found 
religious organisations. Tliose who would rule n 
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not dread untruths; the shackles of truth artit 
’(tj served for those who will fall under thdr 
\ji Have you not read history? Do you not know tW 
in the immense cauldrons, where %ast polltkalde^. 

^ lopments arc simmering, untruths are the •** 
gredients’’ 

‘ Political cooXerv on a large scale is douhtle, 
going on, but ’ 

‘ Oh, I know • You, of course, will never do an 
of the cooking You prefer to be one of those do^^ 
iii ' ' ' ’ ’ 


Off 


jr«^ 




)!f^’ 


of education and call it raising the standard "r** 

you will alwavs renum good boj-s, sniv.ti 

comers Uc bad men, however, 
wc cannot erect a defensive , 

‘ It is no use arguing about these things, 
my master intcrjx«e<l ‘ How can ihev ^ 
fed the trulli withm them, realise that lob^ 
out from its obsruntv into the light Is man’s ^ 
aim,— not to Wrrp on luapmg, material oiiyj!» 

Sandip laughed ' Right, sir*’ said he. ‘ry. 
a correct speech for a schoolmaster. That 
kind of stulT I have read m books; but in 
world I Ime seen Oiat m.an$ clncrbmia?,, 
accumulation of outside material.^ Thav^ ‘xL.^ 
masters in the art, advertise the bigg«t 
business, enter false accounu in iheir ;y.*- 
gets vritli their broadesPjsointed 
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ncusjujwn il-iiN hiiIi tintniiKt, and jmd 

prr.jrJirrj t« <Uisrinsit i{r CjUfiifyxl hhr flJo 

rarrsiiip |)nitln>lbt pcrim. I am a InimWe foN 
lm\cr of lliMr Rfrat onei. VVlim I attached lo 
the Cfmtfrrn J nctrr hrti'tarcc/ to dUisic tea 
per crjit of trtitli uiili tiinety per cent of untnith. 
And nou. fnrrc!> t>rTame t have crated to belon; 
lo that p.jrip. I hatr noc fiirpottm the h.i«c Ctet 
that nian’n Roal tt not mnh htit jucccas.' 

‘ True siicces.t,' corrected nj\ matter. 

■ Afap i>e,’ rrphetf Saridip, * hut the fruit of true 
fiiciCM npetw onh b) cultit.ttmc the fjdd of ua* 
truth, nfirr tcarjnt; up the soil and poundmi; it into 
diuf Intdi #’rot«'j op bt itself like ue^s and 
litnrm, .and only norms can espect to pet fruit from 
it S' With this Sic lltinp out of tlie room. 

My maJlcf rmiled as be looked touards me. 

* Do 'j’ou know, NikliiS,* be said, ‘ I belies c Sandip 
is not irreligious, — hts religion is of Uic obsxne side 
of truth, like the dark moon, nhich is still a moon, 
for all that its light has gone o\-er to the uTong 
side.’ 

‘ Tliat is nby,’ I assented, ‘ I have ahvajs had 
an affection for him, though wc base never been 
able to agree. I cannot contemn him, even nos\; 
tlioiigh he has hurt me sorclj, and may yet hurt me 
more.’ 

‘ I have begun to realise that,’ said my master. 

‘ I have long vsondcred how you could go on put- 
ting up with liim. I have, at times, even sus- 
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rrnrff<l info /ofm-il pot^rtiitio. 77 ict» (he tfoof'f? 

I'.Mirlni hntl inhmirtl llir (tnlcSin;* of lilt KrAnfi- 
fA(hrr.^tiullnI^stlr\i\ln^llri^ J’.vrTjlodj knfwUxu- 
Hut At tiuf jimcmrr an aunt titrnrt! up from $onic- 
wfirrc, With hrr l>nxnam! Immllri, hcf rman‘, and 
widowed nirce Sljcmtcoacnl hersclfin PanfiiH’* 
Jjornr niid Jaiil ejaim to a Jjfp inferetf in alJ he IjaiI- 
P.tnrhu wa» dtimtifounded * My aunt died Ion? 
a?ti,’ he pmicjtctl. 

In repi) he wai fold that he w-ai thinkin? ofhl* 
uncle's Tint wife, liut that the former had Io<t ni 
time in taking to («mseir a second 
* Iliit mv tmcle died l»efote m> aunt,’ excUinifc 
Panchu, sftll more mystified. ’ Where was tU< 
time for him to marr>- again?’ 

Tliij was not denied. But Panchu was remind- 
Ci{ th.it It h-ad neter been asserted (h.it the second 
wife had come afier the death of the fint, but the 
former had been marriet! by his uncle during the 
latter’s lifetime. Not relisliing the idea of IhinS 
with a co-wife she liad remained in her father* 
house till her Jiusband’s death, after whicfi she had 
got religion and retired to holy Brindaban, whence 
she t%-as now coming These facts w-erc well known 
to the ofticers of Harish Kundu, as well as to some 
of his tenants. And if the ^amtnJar's summons 
should be peremptory cnougfi, even some of dios^ 
who had partaken of the marriage feast would be 
Jicoming! 



VI NIKIIIL'S STORV 

IX 

One afternoon, when I happened to be Jwriallv 
busy, word came to my office room that EirtuU 
had sent for me. I was startled. 

‘ WTio did you say had sent for me?' I 
the messenger 

‘ The Ram Mother.’ 

‘ The Bara Rani '** 

' No, sir, the Chota Rant Mother.’ 

The Chota Ram* It s^med a century iW. , 
had been sent for by her. I kept them a!l 
there, and went off into the inner apartm^^ 


from persistent neglect had latterly atquirtd 
of having grown absent»minded, had regim 
thing of Its old order this afternoon i .• 

. • * ttcod iv_. 


arm 1 hen she aui upuy moke the silenc T ' 
here! Is it right that ours should be ' 'Uj 
ket in all Bengal which allows foreign 
‘ What, then, would be the rieht •” 

I asked ' Sh, 

‘ Order them to be cleared out!’ 

‘ But the goods are not mine,’ 

* Is not the market youn?’ 

‘ It is much more theirs who use , 
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‘ Let them trade in Indian goods, then.’ 

‘ Nothing uould please me better. But suppose 
thc> do not?’ 

‘ Nonsense! How dare they be so insolent? 
Arc you not . . ’ 

‘ I am very busy this afternoon and cannot stop 
to argue It out But I must refuse to tyrannise.’ 

‘ It vsould not be tyTanny for selfish gain, but for 
the sake of the country.’ 

‘To tyrannise for the country is to tyrannise 
over the country But that I am afraid you soil 
never understand.’ With this I came asvay. 

All of a sudden the world shone out for me ssith 
a fresh clearness. I seemed to feel it in my blood, 
that the Earth had lost the weight of its earthiness, 
and Its daily task of sustaining life no longer ap- 
peared a burden, as with a wonderful access of 
power it svhirlcd through space telling its beads of 
days and nights What endless %vork, and withal 
what illimitable energy of freedom' None shall 
check it, oh, none can e\er check it' From the 
depths of my' being an uprush of joy, like a svater- 
spout, sprang high to storm the skies. 

I repeatedly asked myself the meaning of this 
outburst of feeling At first there was no intelli- 
gible answer. Then it became dear diat the bond 
against which I had been fretting insvardly, night 
and day', had broken. To my surprise I discovered 
that my mind was freed from all mistiness. I could 
see everytliing relating to Bimala as if vividly pic- 
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dom lo uhirJi our hicaU cal! us. She uho makes 
for in the Imnner tinder uhtch uc Cxrc forth it the 
true Woman for us We mint tear atvay the dii- 
Ruise ofjier uhn \vr.i\ri our net of enchantment at 
home, and knou licr for t^hat slic is. We must 
lieuarc of cIothinR her m the witcherv* of our owm 
lonpinRs and imagminRs, and thtu allotv her to dis- 
tract us from nur true quest 

To-day I feel that I shall win through. I have 
come to the gateway of the simple; I am now con- 
tent to see things as they arc. I have gained free- 
dom mj-self; I shall allots freedom to others. In my 
work will be tny salvation. 

I know Uiat, dme and again, my heart will ache, 
but now* that I understand its pam m all its truth, 1 
can disreg.ird it. Now dial I know it roncems only 
me, what after all can be its \-alue* Tlic suffering 
\%hicli belongs to all mankind shall be my crown. 

Sa\c me, Trutii' Nc\'cr again let me hanker 
after the false paradise of Illusion. If I must walk 
alone, let me at least tread wur path Let the 
drum-beats of Truth lead me to Victor>’ 

SANDIP’S STORY 

vn 

Bimala sent for me that day, but for a time she 
could not utter a word; her eyes kept brimming up 
to the verge of overflowing. I could see at once 
tliat she had been unsuccessful with Nikhil. She 



d been so proudly confident that she would haw 
T own way» — ^but I had never shared her confix 
nee. Woman knows man well enough where he 
^^•cak, but she is quite unable to fathom him where 
j is strong. The fact is that man is as much a 
i>’5tcry to woman as woman is to man. If that 
ere not so, the separation of the scjces would only 
ave been a waste of Nature’s energy. 

Ah pnde, pridel The trouble was, not that die 
ecessary thing had failed of accomplishment, but 
hat the entreaty, which had tost her such a stnig 
;le to make, should have been refused. What s 
vealth of colour and movement, suggestion ant 
ieception, group themselves round this ‘ me ' ani 
mine ' in w oman. That is just where her beaut 
lies, —she is c\er so much more personal tha^ niar 
When man as bemg made, the Creator was schoo 
master, — Hb bag full of commandments and prii 
ciplcs; but when He came to woman, He rcsigne 
Hb headmostenhip and turned artbt, tvilh only 
Hb brush and pMut-box. 

Hhcn Bimala stood stlenUy there, flushed and 
tearful in her broken pride, like a storm-cloud, laden 
'*'iUi rain and charged with lightning, lowering over 
the horizon, she looked so absolutely si\eet that I 
had to go to right up to her and take her by the 
hand. It ivas trembling, but she did not snaudi 
it away. ‘Bee,’ said I. *we two are colleagues 
for our aims are one. Let us sit down and '' 
os'er.* 
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dom to which our ideak call us. She uho makes 
for us the banner under which wc fare forth is the 
true Woman for us. Wc must tear a\vay the dis- 
guise of her who weaves our net of enchantment at 
home, and know her for what she is. We must 
besvare of clothing licr in the svitcher)’ of our own 
longings and imaginings, and thus allow her to dis- 
tract us from our true quest 

To-day I feci that I shall win through. I have 
come to tiic gateway of the simple; I am now con- 
tent to sec dungs as dicy are I have gained free- 
dom myself; I shall allow freedom to others. In my 
work will be my salsaiion 

I know Uiat, time and again, m> heart will ache, 
but now that I understand its pain in all its truth, I 
can disregard ii. A'ow that I know it concerm only 
me, what after all can be its value? Tlic suffering 
which Wongs to all m.inkiu(l shall be my crown 
Sa\e me, Truth' Never again let me hanker 
after the lalse paradue of Illusion If I must walk 
alone, let me at least tread sour path I-ct the 
drum-beats of Truth lead me to Victory 

sAMJip’s eroRY 
VII 

birnala sent for me diat day, but for a time she 
could not utter a tsord; her cjn kept hrirnining up 
to the serge of osrrflawing 7 cr/uhl *ee at nnee 
that she had been iimuccessful with Nikhil She 
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I began to make a list of the tvorkers \vho had 
joined us from Calcutta and to assign their duties to 
each. Bimala interrupted me before I was through, 
sa\ing wearily: * Leave it now; I will join you again 
this evening ’ ; and then she hurried out of the room. 
It was evident she was not in a state to attend to 
an) thing. She must be alone sMth hcnclf for a 
while, — perhaps lie down on her bed and ha\c a 
good cr)-' 

When she left me, m\ intoxication began to 
deepen, as the cloud colours grow richer after the 
sun is down I felt I had let the moment of mo- 
ments slip bv. What an awful coward I had been! 
She must hate left me in sheer disspisi at my 
qualms — and she was right' 

^^^nle I was tingling all oser witli these reflec- 
tions, a servant came m and announced .^mu^-a, 
one of our bo)^ 1 felt like sending him awa) for 
the time, but he stepped m before 1 could make up 
tnv mind. Tlien wc fell to discussing the news of 
the fights which s»cre raging in different quarters 
otcr cloth and sugar and salt; and the air was soon 
clear of all fumes of intoxication I fell as if aw-aL- 
enetl from a dream. I leapt to mx frei feeling quite 
rc.nly for the frat, — JJ-tdr Atetizran ' 

Tlic news was various. Most of the traden wlm 
were taianls orH.nrish Kundu liad come o\cr to us. 
Many of Nlkhil's oflidals were also secretl) on our 
side, pulling the wires m our interest. Tlic Mar- 
wari shopkeepers sscrc ofleriag to pax a proalt), if 
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I led her, unresisting, to a seat. But strange! at 
that ver>’ point the rush of my impeluositj’ suflcrcd 
an unaccountable chcct, — -just as the current of tfac 
mighty Padma, roaring on in its irresistible course, 
all of a sudden gets turned away from the bank it is 
crumbling by some trifling obstacle beneath the sur- 
face ^Vhen I pressed Bimala’s hand my nents 
rang music, like tuned-up strings; but the symphony 
stopped short at the first movement. 

\\’hat stood in the way? .\othjng singly; it «'as 
a tangle of a mulutudc of tilings, — nothing definite- 
ly palpable, but only that unaccountable sense of 
obstruction. Anyhow, this much has become 
to me, that I cannot suear to what I really am. 
is because I am such a mysteiA’ to my own mmd that 
my attraction for myself is so strong! If once the 
tvhole of myself should become known to me, I 
would then fling it all away, — and reach beatitude. 

As she sat dorm, Bimala <vcnt ashy pale. She, 
too, must have realised what a crisis had come and 
gone, Jca\’ing her unsc.-ithcd. The comet had pass- 
ed by, but the brush ofits burning tail had overcome 
her. To help her to recover herself I said . * Obsta- 
cles there irill be, but let us fight them through, :md 
not be doivn-hcarted Is not that best. Queen? 

Bimala cleared her throat with a little cough, but 
simply to murmur: ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Let us sketch out our plan of action,’ I conti- 
nued, as I drew a piece of paper and a pcndl fr®^ 
my pocket. 
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on them, not on us. If they go to law, wc must 
retahate by burning down thdr granaries ' — What 
startles you, Amulya ? It is not the prospect of a 
grand illumination that delights me! You must 
remember, this is \Var. If you are afraid of causing 
suffering, go in for love-making, you will never do 
for this work’’ 

The second problem 1 solved by deciding to allow 
no compromise tvith foreign articles, in any cir- 
cumstance whatever In the good old days, when 
these gaily coloured foreign shawls were unknown, 
our peasantry used to manage well enough with 
plain cotton quilts, — they must learn to do so again. 
They may not look as gorgeous, but this is not the 
time to think of looks 

Most of the boatmen had been won over to refuse 
to carry foreign goods, but the chief of them, Mir- 
jan, was still insubordinate. 

‘ Could you not get his boat sunk^’ I asked our 
manager here. 

* Nothing easier, sir,’ he replied ‘ But what if 
afterwards I am held responsible^’ 

‘ WTiy be so clumsy as to leave an> loophole for 
responsibility ? Howev'er, if there must be any, my 
shoulders will be there to bear it ’ 

Mirjan’s boat -was tied near die landing-place 
after its freight had been taken over to the market- 
place. There was no one on it, for the manager 
had arranged for some entertainment to which all 
had been invited. After dusk the boat, loaded ^vith 
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only allowed to clear their present stocks. Only 
some Maliomcdari traden were still obdurate. 

One of them uat taktn? home some German- 
made sha\\ls for his /amily. TIicsc u ere confiscated 
and burnt b\ one of our sillagc bo>^. This had 
ghen rise to trouble. We o/Tcred to buy him 
Indian s\oollcn stufTs in their place- But uhere 
ucre cheap Indian \%ooIletis to be had? could 
not \er) well indulge him in Cashmere shauls! He 
came and complained to NiUiil, who adsased him 
to go to law. Of course Nikhil’s men saw to it that 
the trial should come to nothing, even his lau- 
agent being on our side' 

The point is, if we have to replace burnt foreign 
clothes with Indian cloth ever}- time, and on the top 
of that fight through a law-suit, where is the money 
to come from .■* And the beauty of it is that this 
destruction of foreign goods is increasing their de- 
mand and sending up the foreigner’s profits, — ^very 
like what happened to the fortunate shopkeeper 
whose chandeliers the nabob delighted in smashing, 
tickled by the tinkle of the breaking glass. 

The next problem is, — since there is no such thing 
as cheap and gaudy Indian wooHenstufT, should we 
be rigorous in our boycott of foreign flannels and 
merinos, or make an exception in their favour? 

‘ Look here'’ said I at length on the first point, 

‘ vve are not going to hcep on mating presents of 
Indian stuff to those who have got their foreign pur- 
chases confiscated. Tlje penalty is intended to fall 
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on them, not on us. If they go to law, we must 
retaliate by burning down their granaries! — WTiat 
startles you, Amulya? It is not the prospect of a 
grand illumination that delights me! You must 
remember, this is W’ar. If you are afraid of causing 
suflering, go in for love-making, vou will never do 
for this work ’’ 

' The second problem I solved by deciding to allow 
no compromise with foreign articles, in any cir- 
cumstance whatever In the good old daj-s, when 
^cse gaily coloured foreign shawb were unknown, 
our peasantry used to manage well enough H-itli 
plain cotton quilts,— they must learn to do so again. 
They may not look as gorgeous, but this is not the 
time to think of looks. 

Most of ilie boatmen had been won over to refuse 
to carry foreign goods, but the chief of them, Mir* 
jsQ, was still insubordinate 

* Could you not get h» boat sunk I asked our 
•ttanager here. 

‘Nothing easier, sir.' he replied ’ But «hai if 
afterwards I am held responsible 
' 'NTty be so rlumsv as to lea\T an>' loophole for 
responsibility? However, if there must be any, my 
shoulders \s-iU be there to bear it.’ 

. ^tiijan’s boat was tied near the landing-place 
its freight liad been taken over to the market- 
I^acc. There was no one on it, for tlie manager 
lud arranged for some CTitertainmcnt to which all 
^>»d been Invited. ARcr dusk the boat, loaded with 
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only nilovscci to clear tlicir present stoc]^. Onh 
some Mahomcclan traders were still obdurate. 

One of them was taking home some German- 
made shawls for his family. Tlicse were confiscated 
and burnt b) one of our wllagc bo)-s. This had 
given rise to trouble We ofTcred to buy him 
Indian woollen stuffs in their place. But where 
were cheap Indian woollens to be had? ^^’c could 
not ver)- well indulge him in Cashmere shawls! He 
came and complained to Nikhil, who advised him 
to go to law Of course Nikhil’s men saw to it that 
the trial should come to nothing, even his law- 
agent being on our s/deJ 

The point is, if we have to replace burnt foreign 
clothes vMth Indian cloth every time, and on the top 
of that fight through a /aw-$ut(, where is the money 
to come from ? And the beauty of it is that this 
destruction of foreign goods is increasing their de- 
mand and sending up the foreigner’s profits, — very 
like what happened to the fortunate shopkeeper 
whose chandeliers the nabob delighted in smashing, 
tickled by the tinkle of the breaking glass 

The next problem is, — -since there is no such thing 
as cheap and gaudy Indian woolIenstufT, shouldwe 
be rigorous in our boycott of foreign flannels and 
merinos, or make an exception in their favour ? 

‘ Look here!’ said I at length on the first point, 

‘ we are not going to hcep on making presents of 
Indian stuff to those who have got their foreign pur- 
chases confiscated. The penalty is intended to ftH 
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on them, not on us If they go to law, we must 
retaliate by burning down their granaries! — What 
startles you, Amuha’ It is not the prospect ofa 
grand illumination that delights me! You must 
remember, this is War If\ou arc afraid of causing 
suITcring, go in for love-making, >ou will nc\cr do 
for this work I' 

Tlic second problem 1 soKed by deciding to allow 

no compromise with foreign articles, in any cir- 
cumstance whatever In the good old daj-s, when 
tliesc gaily colourct! foreign shawls were ualiujwTi, 
our pcasanir> used to manage well enough with 
plain cotton quills,- the% must Jeam to do so again. 

They ma) not look as gorgeous, but this is not ih< 
lime to think of looks 

Most of the boatmen had l»een won over to refm, 
to carry foreign govnU bm the chief of them, Mif 

jan, was still msubirdmaie 

‘Could vou not gel hw iKMt iunk»* lasledom 
manager here 

* Nothing rasiei sir he irjilied 
afierwartls I am hehl resj*'«»'ihle * 

‘ \\1i\ l>e sti I liinws as i‘» leave an> loophole 
rcpomibiliiv ' Mowrvei. il there munbeanv.ij, 
diouldcrs will l>r there l.* I’eai It * 

Mirjan’s Ivoat »sas tinl near the landli;^ 
sher its froghi liad l>ecn taken entr to the 
pUec. There svas i»‘' ‘t’*- ‘he 

hsd arraiigevl for some miertainTOent to ■' 
i-ad been invited Vft« *be 
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onlv allownl to tirar ihnr |»rr»rnt itwLi. Oalv 
some Malinmrtl.ui iratlm t^rrr ttill oWuratc. 

C)jir of them ua» talint; liornr some Ccrmaii. 
maiJe sli.uvit for Ins family. Time urrefonfucatctl 
and burnt lo one of onr «lljcc Ikiv-s. Thu had 
S:ivr;i roe to trouble. IVr ofTcrtti to buy him 
Iniii-in \%tyillcn stiifT* tii ilicir pl-icc. But wherr 
\scre rbr-ip Indian unollens to Iw had.’ \NV could 
not \cr\' well indulge him in Cashmere shawls! He 
Came .and complained to XiLlid, who atUiset! fum 
lO|»otolau. Of course Nikhn’s men saw toil that 
the tnal shouhl come to notliint;, earn hu la's' 
aj’erii bcintj on our ude! 

The jaoint is. if we ha\e to replace hunai foreigti 
clothes with Intlianclotlicvera time, and on the lop 
of thit tbrovffb .a hn^svit, where is the roone> 
to come from.’ And the beaiita of it is that thh 
destruction of foreign goods is increasing their dc' 
mand and sending up die foreigner’s profits, — axr) 
like what happened to the fortunate shopkeeper 
whose chandeliers the nabob delighted in smashing, 
tickled by the tinkle of the breaking glass. 

Tlic ne.\t problem is, — since there is no such thing 
aschc.ap .and gaudy Indian svooIJenst»ni sliouldwc 
be rigorous in our boycott of ftircign flannels and 
merinos, or make an e.xccption m thdr favour? 

‘ Look licrcl’ said I at length on the first point, 

' wc arc not going to hcep on making presents of 
Indian stuff to those who base got Uicir foreign pur- 
chases confiscated. Tlic penalty is intended to fall 


n them, not on us. If they go to law, we must 
ctaliatc by burmng doivn iheii' granaries! — What 
tartics >ou, Amulya? It is not the prospect ofa 
jrand illumination that delights me! You must 
remember, this is ^ Var. If you arc afraid of causing 
sufTering, go in for love-maVir^, you will never do 
for this work!’ 

The second problem I solved by deciding to allow 
no comprombe svith foreign arlides, in ans cir- 
cumstance whatever. In the good old clav’S, u hen 
these gaily coloured foreign shasvh were unknoi^n, 
our peasantry used to manage 'veil enough with 
plain cotton quilts,— dicy must learn to do so again. 
The)- may not look as gorgeous, but this is not the 
time to think of looks. 

Most of the boatmen had been won os cr to refuse 
to airy foreign goods, but the chief of them, Mir- 


jan, vai jiili insubordinate. 


Could you not get hb boat sunk’' 1 asked our 
«iwgcr here. 


Ncfilung easier, sir,* he replied ‘ But what if 
* ^ responsible?’ 

^ *0 clumsy as to lease any loophole for 
‘ if there must be any, mv 

\y ^ there to bear it.’ 
lila tied near the landing-place 

been taken over to the market- 
‘ hid it, for tlic manager 

entertainment to whicJi all 
- sawtd. .Sficr du$k the boat, loaded with 
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rubbish, was holed and set adrift. It sank in mit 
stream. 

Mirjan understood the whole thing. He came t 
me in te.ars to beg for mcrc>'. ‘ I svas wrong, sir— 
he began. 

‘ \S'hal makes \ou realise that all ofa sudden?’ 
sneered. 

He made no direct repU. ‘ TIic boat teas woril 
Rs 2000,’ he said “ I now see my mbtakc, and • 
excused Uus time I will never. . . ’ with wli 
he Utrew himself at m\ feet 

i asked him to come tot daj's later. If only 
could pav lum that Rs. 2000 at once, ' 
could buy him up bod> and soul. This is ji 
the sort of man who could render us immense si 
vice, if won over. We shall never be able to ma 
any headway unless we can lay our hands on plen 
of money 

As soon as Bimala came mto the sitting-room, : 
the evening, I said as I rose up to receive he 
‘ Qiicen ! Everything is ready, success is at hani 
but we must have money.’ 

‘ Money? How much money?’ 

* Not so very much, but by hook or fay crook w 
must have it!’ 

‘But how much?’ 

‘ A mere fifty thousand rupees will do for th 
present.’ 

Bimala blenched Inwardly at die figure, but trip 
not to show it. How could she again admit defest. 





CHAPTER VII 

JiANDIp’s story 
vnr 

■We are men, we are kings, we must have our tri- 
bute. Ever since we have come upon the Earth 
we have been plundering her, and the more 
claimed, the more she submitted. From primars’s! 
days have we men been plucking fruits, cutting 
down trees, digging up the sod, killing beast, bird 
and fish. From the bottom of the sea, from under- 
neath the ground, from the verv jaws of death, it 
has all been grabbing and grabbing and grabbing,— 
no strong-box in Nature’s store-room has been res- 
pected or left unnfled 

The one delight of this Earth is to /ul/il the claims 
of those who are men She has been made fertile 
and beautiful and complete through her endless 
sacrifices to them. But for this, she would be lost 
in the wilderness, not knowing herself) the doors of 
her heart shut, her diamonds and pearls never see- 
ing the light 

likewise, by sheer force of our claims, we men 
have opened up all the latent possibilities of women. 
In the process of surrendering themselves to us, thev 
have ever gained their true greatness. BecaiKc they 
had to bring all the diamonds of their happiness and 
the pearls of their sorrow into our ro)^!! treasury, 
152 
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Of the cardinal sins of man, Desire is for men who 
■c men — but Delusion, which is only for cowards, 
impers them. Because delusion keeps them wrap- 
:d up in past and future, but is the very deuce for 
Jmfounding their footsteps in the present. Those 
ho are always straining their ears for the call of 
le remote, to the neglect of the call of the immi- 
tat, are like Sakuntala^ absorbed in the memories 
f her lover. The guest comes unheeded, and the 
Jrse descends, depriving them of the very object 
f their desire. 

The other day I pressed Blmala’s hand, and that 
luch still stirs her mind, as it vibrates in mine. Its 
irill must not be deadened by repetition, for then 
'hat is now music will descend to mere argument, 
'here is at present no room in her mmd for the 
uestion ‘why?’ So I must not deprive Bimala, 
'ho is one of those creatures for whom illusion is 


ecessary, of her full supply of it. 

As for me, I have so much else to do that I shall 


live to be content for the present with the foam 
f the wine cup of passion. O man of desire! 
-urb your greed, and practise your hand on the 


larp of illusion till you can bring out all tlie delicate 


nuances of suggestion. This is not the time to 
Irain tlic cup to the dregs. 


^uRUb, after the king, her ioeer. went back to hn kingdom, 
i»ing to ttnd for her, wai >o knt m tbougho nf him. that the tulrd to 
the call of her hermit gumt, »bo t lwi e u poei cuned her, tapng that 
>e obji>ci of ber love would forget all about her —Tr 
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[ could caiT)’ it out, «ould sti fire to the whole 
»untry. True patriotism w ill never be roused in 
>ur countrymen unless thr\ can \isualise the 
tiotherland. We must make a sfoddess of her. My 
-oUeagucs saw the point at oner * Let us devise 
® appropriate image'' thes exclaimed ‘ It will 
tot do if you devise It,' I admonished them ‘W'c 
tiust get one of the t urrt nt images accepted as re- 
presenting the countrv. — the woidiip of the people 
ftust flow towards it along the decp-cut grooves of 
ustom.’ 

But Nikhil’s needs must argue even about this, 
must not seek the help ol illusions.’ he said to 
w some time ago, ‘ for what we believe to be the 
cause,' 

lUusIons are necessarv for lesser minds,’ I said, 
and to this class the gi cater portion of the world 
•Xiongs. That is whv divinities are set up m every 
ountry to keep up the illusions of the people, for 
are only too well awaie of their weakness.’ 

‘ No,’ he replied ‘ God is necessary to dear 
'vay our illusions The div mities w hich keep them 
Bve are false gods.’ 

‘^Vhat of that’ ifneed be, even false gods must 
c invoked, rather than let the work suffer Un- 
Prtunately for us, our illusions are alive enough, but 
= do not know how to make them serve our pur- ; 

LookattheBrahmins inspitcofourtreating „ 
tem as demi-gods, and untinnglv taking the dusj*' 

^ Iheir feet, they are a force going to ~ 
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that Avc seek the good of the country along the path 
of righteousness. He who is greater than our coun- 
try* will grant us true fruition.' 

The unfortunate part of it is that Nikhil’s words 
sound so fine when put down on paper My words, 
however, are not meant to be scribbled on paper, 
but to be scored into the heart of the country The 
Pandit records his Trealue on Agriculture in printer’s 
ink, but the cultivator at the point of his plough 
impresses his endeavour deep in the soil 


^Vhcn r next saw Bimala I pitched my key high 
without further ado ' Have we been able,’ 1 be- 
gan, ‘ to believe with all our heart m the god for 
whose vvonhip we have been born all these millions 
of years, until he actually made himself visible 
to us? 

‘ How often have I told you,’ I continued, ‘ that 
had I not seen you I never would have known all 
my country as One- I know not yet whether you 
rightly understand me. The gods are invisible only 
in their heaven, — on earth they show themselves to 
mortal men ’ 

Bimala looked at me in a strange kind of way as 
she gravely replied: ‘Indeed I understand you, 
Sandip.* This was the first time she called me plain 
Sandip. 

‘ Krishna,’ I continued, * whom Arjuna ordinarily 
knew only as the driver of his chariot, had also His 
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* What I am afraid of,’ said Nikhil, ‘ is, that m) 
lifetime is limited and the result you speak of is not 
the final result It wall have after-effects uhich 
may not be immediately apparent.’ 

‘ I only seek the result,’ said I, ‘ which belongs to 
to-day ’ 

‘ The result I seek,’ ansucred Klkhi!, ‘ belor 
to all time.’ 


Nikhil may ha\ e had Im share of Bengal’s great' 
gift— imagination, but he has alloued it to be o' t 
shadowed and nearix killed by an exotic conscie 
tiousness Just look at the worship of Durga wh'* 
Bengal has earned to such heights Tliat is one 
her greatest achiexements. I can swear that Don 
is a political goddess and was conceix cd as the intas 
of (he Shakti of patnotism m the (lax's when Bengi 
xxas praying to be delixered from Mussulman doni 
nation What other proxmcc of India liassuceede 
in gixing such wonderful xisual expression to in 


ideal of its quest ^ 

Nothing betraxed Nikhil’s loss of the dixine g’i 
of imagination more conclusixcly than his reply J' 
me. * During the Mussulman domination,’ 

‘ the Maratha and the Mkh asked for fruit from t •' 
arms which thev thcmsclxes took up. Tlie 
contented himself xxitli placing xxeapont in thehaot* 
of his goddess and muttenng incantations to 
and as his country did not really happen to hf ^ 

goddess theonix fruithegotwasthclopped-ofThea ' 

of the goals and luiffaloes of the sacrifice. The 
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that we seek the good of the country along the path 
of righteousness, He who is greater than our coun- 
try will grant us true fruition ’ 

The unfortunate part of it is that Nikhil’s words 
sound so fine when put down on paper. My words, 
however, are not meant to be scribbled on paper, 
but to be scored into the heart of the country The 
Pandit records his Treatise on Agriculture in printer’s 
ink; but the cultivator at the point of his plough 
impresses his endeavour deep in the sod 


When I ne\t saw Bimala I pitched my key high 
Vi-ithout further ado ' Have we been able,’ I be- 
gan, ‘ to behese with all our heart in the god for 
ivhose ivorship we have been born all these millions 
sf ifalc! .W henfs&T 

to us? 

‘ How often have 1 told you,* I continued, ‘ that 
had I not seen you I never would lia%c knowix all 
my country as One. I know not yet whether you 
rightly understand me. The gods are invisible only 
in their heaven,— on earth they show themseKts to 
mortal men.’ 

Bimala looked at me in a strange kind of ivay as 
she gravely replied: ‘Indeed I undentand you, 
Sandip.’ This was the lint time she called me f,lain 
Sandip. 

‘ Krishna,’ I continued, ‘ whom ;Vrjuna ordin^nl 
knew only as the driver ofhis chariot, had'also His 
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universal aspect, of which, too, Arjuna had a xnsion 
one day, and that day he saw the Tnitli. I haw 
seen your Universal Aspect in my countrj. The 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra are the chains of gold 
that wind round and round vour neck; in the ^xood* 
land fringes on the distant banks of the dark M-aters 
of tlie river, I have seen your collyrium-darkcncd 
eyelashes ; the changeful sheen of your sort moves for 
me in the pla> of light and shade amongst the sway- 
ing shoots of green com; and the blazing summer 
lieat, which makes the whole sky lie gasping like a 
red-tongued lion m the desert, is nothing but your 
cruel radiance 

‘ Since the goddess has vouchsafed her presence 
to her votary m such wonderful guise, it is for me 
to proclaim her worship throughout our land, and 
tlien shall the country gain new life “ Vour image 
make we m temple after temple”* But this our 
people have not vet fully realised So I would call 
on them in v'our name and ofler for their worship 
an image from which none shall be able to withhold 
belief. Oh give me this boon, this power.’ 

Bimala’s eyelids droopevl and slie became rigid in 
her scat like a figure of stone. Had I continued she 
would hav c gone off into a trance W’hcn I ceaicd 
speaking she opened wide her eyes, and murmiireil 
with fixed gaze, as though still dazed: * O Traveller 
in the path of Destruction! Who is tlicrc that can 
stay your progress’ Do I not sec that none shall 

■ A tae Iron Euikim Oailnjrr’* BJtwul mnf ' lIj’Jt 
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stand in the way of your desires ’ Kings shall lay 
thor crowns at your feet, the wealthy shall hasten 
to throw open their treasure for your acceptance; 
those who have nothing else shall beg to be allowed 
to offer their lives. O mv king, my god! What 
you have seen in me I know not, but I have seen 
the immensity of your grandeur in my heart. Who 
I, what am I, in its presence? Ah, the awful 
power of Devastation’ Never shall I truly live till 
’t kills me utterly! I can bear it no longer, my 
heart is breaking!’ , 

Bimala shd down from her scat and fell at my 
feet, which she clasped, and then she sobbed and 
sobbed and sobbed 

This is hypnotism indeed, — the charm which can 
lubdue the world! No materials, no weapons,— 


astride her hon, and spread her worship in the land 
Bengal must now create a new image to enchant 
and conquer the world. Bande Mataram ! 

1 genUy Ufted Bimala back into her chair anc 
est rcacdon should set in, 1 began again without 

l«mgtime: ‘Que™! The DiidSe MoU SS 

B.mau ™ sffll /l„,h.d. her eyes clouded, he 

'AquoutMDfrocntt^eUpuuifcrii 
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money after the high flight we have just taken’’ 
And yet time is precious’ 

I crushed all hesitation under foot as I jumpe 
up and made my plunge: ‘ Queen' Our purse i 
empty, our work about to stop'* 

Bimala winced I could see she was thinking of 
that impossible Rs 50,000 U'hat a load she must 
have been carrying within her bosom, struggling 
under it, perhaps, through sleepless nights ! \Vhat 
else had she with which to express her losing wor- 
ship? Debarred from offering her heart at my 
feet, she hankers to make this sum of money, so 
hopelessly large for licr, the bearer of her imprison- 
ed feelings The thought of uliat she must iiate 
gone througli gives me a twinge of pam; for she is 
now wholly mine. The wrench of plucking up the 
plant by the roots is over. It is now only careful 
tending and nurture that is needed 
‘Queen!’ said I, ‘that Rs 50,000 is not parti- 
cularly wanted just now I calculate that, for the 
present, five thousand or even three will serve.’ 

The relief made her heart rebound. ’ I shall 
fetch you five thousand,’ she said in tones which 
seemed like an outburst of song, — the song sshicli 
Radhika of the Vaislinava lyrics sang: 

Ff^r lYiy lovrr will 1 bind in my hair 

Hie Jlnwrr which liai poreual m chr three woHdi' 

— it is the same tune, the same song: five thousand 
Will I bring! That flower wall I bind in my hair! 
The narrow restraint of the flute brings out this 
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accents thick, as she replied: ‘ Vou poor? Is not 
all that each one has >’Oiirs? What are my caskets 
full of jewellery for? Drag away from me ail my 
gold and gems for your worship. I have no use 
for them’’ 

Once before Bimala liad offered up her orna* 
ments I am not usuaJly in the hahit of drawing 
lines, but I felt I had to draw the line there.^ I 
know why I feel tins hesitation. It is for man to 
give ornaments to woman; to take tJiem from her 
Avounds hts manliness 

But I must forget mv self Am I taking them’ 
They are for the Dn-ine Motlier, to be poured in 
worship at her feet Oh, but it must be a grand 
ceremony of worship such as the country has never 
beheld before It mustbea landmark in our history. 
It shall be mv supreme Icgacv to the Nation. Igno* 
rant men worship gods I, Sandip, shall create them. 

But all this is a far cry What about the urgent 
immediate’ At least three thousand is indispen- 
sably necessary — five thousand would do roundly 
and nicely. But how on earth am I to mention 

' Thfre n a world of suiuinnil aiuched lo ihr omimcno worn b> 
vooifn in Bengal Thev arc not rnerrh UMlKali\e of the loveanJ rfgird 
of the giver, but the wearing of them nmlmliMet all that ii held beil in 
wifehood, — iheconslani aolicinwlcfor her hutband'i welfare, ihcruetcnfol 
performance of the matcnal and apmlual duties of the household entruiird 
lo her care When the husband die^ arid the rrijxwiiibjiiv for the hotue- 
liolJ changes hands, then are all cmamenli cast aside as a lign of thr 
widow’s renunciation of worldl, ranernu. .Vtanv other time the gmosoP 

of omamenu u alwajt a lign «>f aupreioe distress and as luch appe*'' 

acutely to the sense of chilv-alry of amr Bingali who may happen m wii- 
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money after the high flight \\c have just takcti? 
And yet time is precious’ 

I crushed all hesitation under foot as 1 jumped 
up and made my plunge ' Queen' Our purse is 
empty, our work about to stop'' 

Bimala winced I could see she was thinking of 
that impossible Rs 50,000 \Miat a load she mijst 
have been carrying within her Imsom, struggling 
under it, perhaps, through sleepless nights! What 
else had she with which to cvprcss her loving wor- 
ship? Debarred from oflermg her heart at jpy 
feet, she hanken to make this sum of money, so 
hopelessly large for her, the liearcr of her imprison. 
7d feelings The thoughi of vvhai she must have 
;one through gives me a twinge of pain; for she is 
low wholU mine Tlie wrench of plucking up the 
plant by the roots is over It is now only carrjjj 
lending and nurture that is needed 
‘Queen'' said 1. ‘ that Rs 50,000 is not pard. 
:ularl) wanted just now I calculate that, for tlj^ 
present, five thousand or even three will serve.’ 

The relief made her licart rebound. * I 
fetch )ou five thousand, she said in tones vvhlcJi 
seemed like an outburst of song, — the song vvhicjj 
Radhika of the X’aishnava Ivtics sang: 

i c>r ni'> Vnt-r «iI1 1 NnJ ,» oiv lair 

Tb- (1,r«Tr»Kuh lai «» equal m «Sr tirr. nurili; 

—it is die same tunc, the same song: five ihouaprl 
will 1 bring! Tliat flower wall I bind in inytair' 
The narrow restraint of the flute brings cp’t lia 
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quality of song I must not allow the pressure of 
too much greed to flatten out the reed, for then, as 
I fear, music will give place to die questions ‘ IVhy?* 
‘ W'hat is the use of so much ?’ ‘ Hosv am I to get 
it?’ — not a sv'ord of which will rhyme sWtli nhat 
Radhika sang' So, as I was saying, illusion alone 
is real, — it is the flute itself; while truth is but its 
empty hollow. NikhilhasofJategota tasteoftli^t 
pure emptiness, — one can see it in his face, which 
pains even me But it was Nikhil’s boast tJiat he 
wanted the Truth, while mine was that I would 
never let go illusion from my grasp. Each has been 
suited to his taste, so why complain’ 

To keep Bimala’s heart in the rarefied air 
idealism, I cut short all further discussion over t 
fn’e thousand rupees I reverted to the demo 
destroying goddess and her worship 1X1160 w 
the ceremony to be held and where’ There is 
great annual fair at Ruimari, wiihm Nikhifs cstati 
where hundreds of thousands of pilgrims asscmbl 
That would be a grand place to inaugurate tl 
worship of our goddess! 

Bimala waxed intcnseh enthusiastic. Tins wi 
not the burning of foreign clotli or the people 
granaries, so even NikhtI could ha\c no objection,- 
so thought she. But I smiled inwardly. How’ litti 
these hvo persons, who haw been together, day am 
night, for nine svhole years, know of cacli otlier 
They know something perhaps of their home life 
but when it comes to outside concerns they arc en 
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tircly at sea. Tlicy had cliriisijrd the belief that 
the harmony of the home with (ht outside was per- 
fect. To-day they realise tu tlx ii i <»st that it is too 
late to repair their ncRle»i <rl \( irs. and seek to 
harmonise them now. 

\Vhat docs it matter * l.ri jh.^< »»ho have made 
the mistake learn their ermi b\ knukinj: against 
iheworld. Why nerd i lx>ihfr their plight.* 
for the present I find it v»r.iriMimi o* keep fiimala 
ttnring much longer. hk< i < ipiivi lulioon. in re- 
ginna ethereal. I had hetm t:« t <juMr ihrough with 
the matter in hand 

When Bimala rose tc» <lep.iit .ind h mI neared the 
'Iw 1 remarked in mv hk-m - ‘"mI maniirr ‘ So 
about the money. 

Himala halted and fi-ed hi- k tv vlie v.vid 'On 
'he expiry of the monch whinoui i>en.<irwl ailow- 
fxxemc due 

'Tliat, I am afraid. v«k<>ut'i •«' min h n't’ late 

'^Mten do you want ii ih<ii 

‘To. morrow,* 

‘To-morrow you sluU have i 
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Paragraphs anti letlcrs against me have begun to 
(omc out in the local papers, cartoons and lam- 
poons arc to follow, I am told. Jets of wit and 
humour are being splashed about, and the lies thus 
scattered arc consulsing the whole countr}’ They 
know that the monopoK of mudthrowing is theirs, 
and the innocent passcr*bv cannot escape unsoiled. 

They arc saying that the residents in mv estates, 
from the highest to the lowest, arc in fasour of 
Swadesht, but tiiey dare not declare themselves, for 
(e&r ot me The few who have been brave enough 
to defy me have felt the full rigour of my persecu- 
tion I am in secret league xMth the police, and in 
private communication with the magistrate, and 
these frantic efforts of mme to add a foreign title 
of my own earning to the one I have inhcntcd, will 
not, it is opined, go in vain. 

On the other hand, the papers are full of praise 
for those devoted sons of the motherland, thcKundu 
and the Chakravarti zamttidars. If only, say they, 
the country had a few more of such staunch patriots, 
the mills of Alanchester would have had to sound 
their own dirge to the tune oiBande Alataram 

Then comes a letter in blood-red ink, giving a list 
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of the traitorous zammdars whose treasuries have 
been burnt down because of their failing to support 
the Cause. Holy Fire, it goes on to say, has been 
aroused to its sacred function of purifying the coun- 
try; and other agenaes are also at work to see that 
those Nvho arc not true sons of the motherland do 
cease to encumber her lap The signature is art 
obvious nom-de-pltttnf 

I could sec that this was the doing of our local 
students So I sent for some of them and showed 
them the letter. 

The B.A student gravely informed me that they 
also had heard that a band of desperate patriots 
had been formed who would stick at nothing in 
order to clear awav all obstacles to the success of 
Siivdeshi. 

‘ If,’ said I, ‘ even one of our countrymen sue* 
cumbs to these o\erbcanng desperadoes, that \mU 
indeed be a defeat for the country ’’ 

‘ \Vc fail to follow >ou, Maharaja,’ said the his- 
tory student 

' Our country’,’ I tried to explain, ‘ has been 
brought to death’s door through sheei fear, — from 
fear of the gods down to fear of the police, and if 
you set up, in the name of freedom, the fear of some 
other bogey, Mhalci’er it may be called; if you 
would rabc your victorious standard on the cowar- 
dice of the country by’ means of downright oppres- 
sion, then no true los’er of the country can bow to 
your decision.’ ' 


CHAPTER Vm 
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Paragraphs and letters against me have begun to 
come out in the local papers, cartoons and lam- 
poons are to follow, I am told. Jets of wit and 
humour arc being splashed about, and the lies thus 
scattered are convulsing the whole country They 
know tliat the mouopoK of mudfhrotting is theirs, 
and the innocent passer-by cannot escape unsoilcd. 

They are saying that the residents m my estates, 
from the highest to the lowest, are m favour of 
Suadesht, but thev dare not declare themselves, for 
fear of me The feu who have been brave enoug 
to def> me have felt the full rigour of my persccu 
tion, I am in secret league with the pohee, and i: 
private communication with the magistrate, an' 
these frantic efforts of mine to add a foreign till 
of my own earning to the one I have inherited, wi! 
not, It is opined, go in vain 

On the other hand, the papers are full of praise 
for those devoted sons of the motherland, Uie Kundi 
and the Chakravarti zamindars. If only, say they, 
the country had a few more of such staunch patriots, 
the mills of Manchester would have had to sound 
their own dirge to the time of Bande Mataram. 

Then comes a letter in blood-red ink, giving a list 
170 
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you not heard of the obstreperous tenant of Chakra- 
\’arti, the other ^amjnrfsr close by, — how the law was 
set on him till he was reduced to utter destitution^ 
\\’hcn at last he was left "ith nothing to eat, he 
started out to sell hts sale’s silver ornaments, but no 
one dared buy them Then Chakravarti’s mana- 
ger offered him five rupees for the lot They were 
worth over thirty, but he had to accept or starve 
After taking over the bundle from him the manager 
coolly said that those five rupees would be credited 
towards hu rent ' We felt like having nothing more 
to do with Chakravarti or lus manager after that, 
but Sandip Babu told us that if we threw over all 
the live people, we should have only dead bodies 
from the burning-grounds to carry on the work with ! 
These live men, he pointed out, know what they 
want and how to get it,— they are born rulers 
Those who do not know how to desire for them- 
selves, must live m accordance with, or die by virtue 
of, the desires of such as these Sandip Babu con- 
trasted them — Kundu and Chakravarti — with you, 
Maharaja You, he said, for ail your good inten- 
tions, will never succeed in planting Swadtski with- 
in your territory.’ 

‘ It is my desire,’ I said, ‘ to plant something 
greater than Swadeshi I am not after dead logs but 
living trees, — and these will take lime to grow.’ 

‘ I am afraid, sir,’ sneered the history student, 
‘ that you will get neither log nor tree. Sandip 
Babu rightly teaches that m order to get, you must 
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>-ou not heard oCOie obstrepcrou* tenant of Chakra- 
\arti,thcother zemindar close by,— how the Uw wn 
set on him till he was reduced to utter destitution? 
When at last he was left with nothing to cat, he 
started out to sell his wife’s silver ornaments, but no 
one dared buy them Then Chakravarti’i mana- 
gcr offered him five rupees for the lot They were 
worth over thirty, but he had to accept or starse. 


to do with Chakravarti or his manager after that 
but Sandip Dabu told us that if we threw overal 
the live people, we should have only dead bodte 
from the burning-grounds to carry on the work with 
These live men, he pointed out, know what the 
want and how to get it, — they are bom rulcn 
Those who do not know how to desire for them 
selves, must live in accordance with, or die by virtu 
of, the desires of such as these. Sandip Babu cor 
trasted them — Kundu and Chakravarti — with yol 
Maharaja You, he said, for all your good intei 
lions, will never succeed tn planting Swadeshi yt'n] 
in your territory ’ ' ' 

‘ It is my desire,’ 1 said, ‘ to plant somethii 
greater than Swadcskt I am not after dead logj jj 
living trees,— and these will take time to grow.’ / 
' I am afraid, sir,’ sneered the history stud,^ 
‘that you will get neither log nor tree. Sand 
Babu rightly teaches that in order to gct,,you 
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snatcli. TTii$ is taking all of u* some time to learr. 
because u runs counter to s»hat uc «erc taught at 
school. I ha\e seen with mv ossn ncs that when a 
rent-coUector of Harish Ktmdu’s found one of the 
tenants with nothing which could be sold up to pa> 
his rent, he was made to sell his \oung wife* Buy 
ers ssere not wanting, and the ;a'r.inJ.ir‘s demand 
was satisfied 1 tell sou, sir. the sight of that m.m'» 
distress presentesl ms getting sleep for nights to- 
gether' But, feel It as 1 dul. this fnuth 1 realised, 
that the man who knos»s hos% lu get the monrs he 
IS out for, rsen b\ selling up his debtor's wife, is a 
lieltcr m.tn than I .nm 1 t«*iiless it is l>es(*rid me,-* 

1 am a weakling, ms escs fill svjth trars Ifans- 
licds can sase our lounirs ii is these Kuridin and 
these Chakrasartis and their olluials'' 

1 s»as ihtx ked liesimd words ’ If s'hat sou u; 
le true.’ I meil. 1 sleatls see ilul it miMl 1’*' thf 
one endiMsoii' of ms life to lasr the ir'iintrs fror 
ihrse same Kundus and Chakras irtis and rdl»uh 
Hie slascfs that hss emrreil into uur sers Nmes n 


lireaking rut, at this opfwirtunits. ai glustb tsTJunS' 
Vru base Iven m uiril to luhirut lo <l‘’rnir.af' i' 
thfooeli f'jr, so’i I'.sse < ore lo liehr-se th it fo nuke 
others submit m a kwd rf rrh.'wi. VIv ihi'‘ 
I** a/ain; this wriknoi, iho afn** ious rnfUi ! 

The^e tfil.ugs, wt-rli atT **» SIO-;d' !■> ffd'‘lf> 

f'jli. iret w» twilled in t},e rf iiirr ff-V * •*"- 

iV ■». t’ or N rf *»b«we h htrtt'i j) IJ'O*' 

' ?*> ♦'•■rro f > l-e ttj t"'rTc?r I? •’ tru'H! 
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I am v-onicd over Panchu s sham aunt It will 
bcdiiFicuk todispro\e her, for though witnesses of a 
real cscni ma^ be feu or exen wanting, innumcr* 
able proofs of a ihint; that has not happened can 
^"’ays be marshalled Tlie object of this move is, 
mdcntly, to get the sale of Panchu s holding to me 
aside. 

Being unable to find anv other uav out of it, I 
"as thinking of allowing Panchu to hold a perma- 
nent tenure in my est-ites and building him a cot- 
on it. But mv master would not have it. I 
should not give in to these nefarious tactics so easily , 
he objected, and oficred to attend to the mailer 
himself. 

‘ You, sir!’ I cried, considerably surprised 
‘Yes, I,’ he repeated 

I could not see, at all clearly, what my master 
could do to counteract these legal machinations 
That evening, at the time he usually came to me, 
he did not turn up On my making inquiries, his 


uncle’s village. In that case, however, I was sure 
that his would be a hopeless quest. . . 

During the day I forget myself in my work. At 
the late autumn afternoon wears on, the colours of ' 
the sky become turbid, and so do the feelings ofm 
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mind. There are many in this world uhosc minds 
dwell in brick-built houses, — tlie>’ can afTord to ig- 
nore the thing called the outside. But my mind 
lives under the trees in the open, directly receives 
upon itself the messages borne by tlie free winds, 
and responds from the bottom of its heart to all the 
musical cadences of light and darkness. 

^VTiile the day is bright and the world in the pur- 
suit of Its numberless tasks crowds around, then it 
seems as if my life wants nothing else But when 
the colours of the sky fade auay and the blinds are 
drawn down over the windows of heaven, then my 
heart tells me that evening fills just for the purpose 
of shutting out the world, to mark the ume when 
the darkness must be filled with the One. Tliis is the 
end to which earth, skv, and waters conspire, and 
I cannot harden myself against accepting its mean* 
mg So when the gloaming deepens over the 
world, like the garc of the dark eyes of the beloved, 
then my whole being tells me that work alone can- 
not be the truth of life, that work is not the be-all 
and the cnd-all of man, Ibr man is not simply a 
serf, — even though the scriUom be of the True and 
the Good 

Alas, Nikhil, have you Ibr ever parted company 
with tJiat self of youn who use<l to be set free iitidcr 
the starlight, to plunge into the infinite depths of 
the night’s darkness after the day’s work was done- 
terribly alone is he, who misses companion* 

I ip in the midst of the multitudinousnrss of hfc. 
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The other day, when ihe afternoon had reached 
c meeting-point of day and nigiit, I had no \vork, 
nor the mind for work, nor was my master there to 
ctp me company. With my empty, drifting heart 
onging to anchor on to something, I traced my 
towards the inner gardens I was very fond 
® ^rysanthemums and had rows of them, of all 
'■^netics, banked up in pots against one of the gar- 
tn walls. Wlien they were m flower, it looked like 
^ Wave of green brealung into iridescent foam It 
''as some time since I had been to this, part of tht 
P’ounds, and I was beguiled into a cheerful cxpec- 
at the ihouglit of meeting my chrysanthe- 
after our long separation 
As I Went in, the full moon had just peeped over 
c svall, her slanting rays leaving its foot m deep 
™dow. It seemed as if she had come a-tiptoe 
'■■OTn behind, and clasped the darkness over the 
smiling mischievously When I came near 
‘he bank of chrysanthemums. I saw- a figure stretch- 
'd on the grass m front Mv heart gave a sudden 
mud. The figure also sat up with a start at my 
‘°otsteps. 

^Vhat was to be done next’ I was wondering 
^hether it would do to beat a precipitate retreat, 
“unala, also, ivas doubtless casung about for some 
"^y of escape. But it svas as awkward to go as to 
Before I could make up my mind, BimaJa 
fose, pulled the end of her sari o\er her head, and 
" alked off towards the inner apartments. 
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when ue realise c\cn a litUc of it we fintl it to lx" 
arinta , — which the goils ha\c drunk and become 
immortal We cannot sec Beauty till we let go our 
hold of it It was Buddha s\ho conquered the 
world, not Alexander, — this ti untrue when staietl 
in dn' prtne. — oh when sltall we be able to sing it? 
When sliall all these most intimate trulln of the 
uniscnc overflow the pages of printed books am! 
leap out m a sacred stream like the Ganges fitini 
the (j.ingoine ’’ 

1 was su<l<ienl\ reminded of nn masier's absence 
during the last few da\s and of mv ignorance as 
Its reason ( fell somewhat foolisli as I asked him* 

‘ And where have vou been all this sshile, sir?* 

■ Sta>itig with I'jinhu, he replied 
’Indeeil’’ [ cxrlumed 'Have vou l>een there 


all these <lavs ■*’ 

■ V<-s 1 wantetf to vmne to an understanding 
wuh die woman wlio calls herself hit aunt She 
cnulil lurdlv lie indiitevl lo believe tliat there couM 
be such an wld iliaractcr among the gentlefolk as 
die one wh-j sought dmr limpiuhtv V^hen she 
fuun<I 1 realJv meant to Slav <m, ifir began to fed 
rather athamnl r.f herself " M«»iher,'* s-itd I. '*>*’0 
ate ivA going to get rid of me, even If >ou ahme 

rne* \nd so l.'og as I SU>, I’anehu itavi alio 
>ou see. «io vf*j not, that I cannot tumi bv and 
I :i m^’tf ejl-^s hi lie Miei lentr.-ut into the itreet*? 


•y..- i.i 
«f 


itirr.i'-l to mv talks in this strilo 
<liv> wiif.otjt stving jrs f' i"’ 


[r a 
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morning I found her tying up her bundles. “ ^Ve 
are going back to Brindaban,” she said. “ Let us 
have our expenses for the journey.” I knew she 
was not going to Brindaban, and also that the cost 
of her journey would be substantial So I have 
come to you.’ 

‘ The required cost shall be paid,’ I said 
‘ The old woman is not a bad sort,’ my master 
went on musingly. ‘ Panchu was not sure of her 
•^tc, and would not let her touch the water-jar, or 
anything at all of his. So they were continually 
bickering. IVhen she found I had no objection to 
her touch, she looked after me devotedly She is a 
splendid cook! 

‘ But all remnants of Panrhu’s respect for me 
vanishedl To the last he had thought that I was 
at least a simple sort of person But here was I, 
nsking my caste without a qualm to win over the 
old woman for my purpose Had 1 tried to steal 
a march on her by tutoring a witness for the trial, 
that would have been a different matter. Tactics 
tnust be met by tactics. But stratagem at the ex- 
pense of orthodoxy is more than he can tolerate! 

Anyhow, I must stay on a few days at Panchu’s 
^’en after the woman leaves, for Hansh Kundu may 
up to any kind of devilry He has been telling 
his satellites that he was content to have furnished 
Panchu with an aunt, but I have gone the length 
of supplying him with a father. He would like to 
sec, now, how many fathers of his can save him!’ 
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uhcn ue realise even a little of it \sc find it to be 
cnrtia.- uhich the godi lia\c drunk and become 
immortal. U c cannot see Bcauiv till ue let go mir 
hold of It. It was Hiiddha uho conquered the 
world, not .Mexander, — this is untrue when staled 
in dn prose, -oh when shall we be .nhle to sing it.* 
\Shcn shall all these most intimate truths of the 
unisersc overflow the jiagcs of printet! IxsoVs and 
leap cult in a s.icTcd stream like the Ganges from 
the Gangotrie 

I was imldenh reminded ol mv nuuer'i ahsenie 
during the last few class and o( ms ignorance ai 
JU re.wwi I felt somewhat fouluh as i asked him: 

‘ And sphere base sou Isern all this while, sir’* 

* Stasuig with I’anihu.' he replied 
‘Imleeil’’ I esilaimed ’Have sou been there 
alt these tiass *’ 

■ Ves 1 ssanicd to lome u» an understanding 
with the woman who call* hersell his .iimt. J'I'f 
ro'dd hardls Xf induced to l>eliese that there cotiM 
Ijc* such an «kI'J character among tJtr gcnilef-'lk as 
ihe •me wh'i «/uglii iheir hospiUhls When she 
ound 1 rrails meant to stas on. »hc liegari to fed 
■atf.er aihaineij c < herself ' .Mother,” laid f, ” 
err no? gving to get ml of tnr. esrn if sou alene 
-Vid S‘i long ai 1 ita>, Vantlm nass aho 
«/'i see. do sc-u not, tfiat I cannot stand fr> and see 
c* ht’fe etz'^ seoiout tnti» tlie «*frr'.> ' 

• hitrr-e'J to ms ufk* in th.'i s'rjm (■ r a 
• rf cfjss wofi/iii sasing >rs f?r t <, II>o 
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morning I found her tjing up her bundles. “ \Ve 
*reEoing back to Rrindaban,” she said. “ Let us 
\c our «penscs for the journev ” I knew she 
. EO*ng to Brindaban, and also that the cost 
yould be substantial. So I have 

fomc to )ou.’ 

required eost shall be paid,' I said 
e old woman is not a bad sort,’ my master 
cas?^ tnusingly. ‘ Panchii was not sure of her 
"■Quid not let her touch the water-jar, or 

^ continuallv 

her found I had no objection to 

. r looked after me devotedly She is a 

’Pjwdid cook! 

. *** remnanu of Panchu’s respect for me 

» ed ! To the last he had thought that I was 
east a simple sort of person But here was I, 
old'”^ ®38te without a qualm to wn over the 
a purpose. Had 1 tried to steal 

ihs tutoring a witness for the trial, 

mus have been a dilTercnt matter Tactics 

^ ^y tactics. But stratagem at the ex- 

^ e of orthodoxy is more than he can tolerate! 
•tyhow, I must stay on a few days at Panchu’s 
after the woman leaves, for Harish Kundu may 
his^^ ®tiy kind of devilry. He has been telling 
’Stellites that he was content to have furnished 
^ U with an aunt, but I have gone the length 
him with a father. He would bke to 
» now, how many fathers of his can save him!’ 
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‘ \Ve may or may not be able to save him,’ I said; 
‘ but if we should perish in the attempt to save the 
country from the tliousand>and*one snares — of reli- 
gion, custom and seKishness — ^vhich these people 
are busy spreading, we shall at least die happ).’ 

bi\i\la’s story 

Xl\ 

\Vho could have thought that so much would 
happen in this one life? I feci as if I have passed 
through a whole senes of births, time has been fl>* 
ing so fast, I did not feel it mo' e at all, till the shock 
came the other da\ 

1 knew there would be words between us when I 
made up m\ mind to ask m\ husband to banish 
foreign goods from our market But it was my firm 
belief that I had no need to meet argument by argu 
ment, for there s\as magic in the scry air about me 
Had not so tremendous a man as Saiidip fallen help 
Icssly at m\ feet, like a \\a\c of the mighty se.' 
breaking on the shore’ Had I called him? Nr* 

It was the summons of that magic spell of mine 
And Amuha, poor dear bos, when he first came tc 
me — how the current of his life flushed with colour 
like the riser at dassn' Truly base I realised how 
a goddess feels when she looks upon the radiani 
face of her dcsotec 

With the confidence begotten of these proof. ol 
m> power, I ssas reads to meet my liusharul hke a 
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When I came to my room to-day, I saw only 
furniture — only the bedstead, only the looking-glass, 
only the clothes-rack — not the all-pervadmg heart 
which used to be there, over all. Instead of it there 
was freedom, only freedom, mere emptiness! A 
dried-up watercourse with all its rocks and pebbles 
laid bare No feeling, only furniture! 

^Vhen I had arri\-ed at a state of utter bewilder- 
ment, wondering whether anything true was left 
m my life, and whereabouts it could be, I happened 
to meet Sandip again TTicn life struck against 
life, and the sparks flew m the same old way Here 
was truth — impetuous truth — which rushed in and 
overflowed all bounds, truth which was a thousand 
times truer than the Bara Rani with her maid, 
Thako and her silly songs, and all the rest of them 
who talked and laughed and wandered about...- 

‘ Fifty thousand'’ Sandip had demanded. 

‘ What is fifty thousand?' cried mv intoxicated 
heart ‘ You shall have it! 

How to get it, where to get it, were minor points 
not worth troubling over. Look at me. Had I not 
risen, all in one moment, from my nothingness to a 
height above everything’ So shall all things come 
at my beck and call I shall get it, get it, get it,— 
there cannot be any doubt. 

Thus had I come away from Sandip the other 
day Then as I looked about me, where was it,— 
the tree of plenty ? Oh, why docs tin's outer world 
nsult the heart so? 


>."-»Wc^ J, ”“■ «"■' om ..w' .■''"’"Kf"- 
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‘ Very well, then,* he said, ‘ let me bribe those 
watchmen.’ 

‘ Where is the money to come from’’ 

‘ I can loot the bazar,’ he burst out, uithout blen- 
ching. 

‘ Leave all that alone. I liavc my ornaments, 
they will serve.’ 

‘ But,’ said Amulva, ‘ it strikes me that the cashier 
cannot be bribed. Never mind, there is another 


and a simpler wav ’ 

‘ \Vhal is that’’ 

‘ Why need >ou hear it’ It is quite simple.’ 

‘ Still, I should like to know ’ 

Amulya fumbled in the pocket of his tunic and 
pulled out, first a small edition of the Gita, which 
he placed on the table, — and then a little pistol, 
which he showed me, but said nothing further. 

Horror’ It did not take him a moment to make 
up his mind to kill our good old cashier'* To look 
at his frank, open face one would not have thought 
him capable of hurting a fly, but how different vverc 
the words which came from his mouth It was clear 
that the cashier's place in the world meant nothing 
real to him; it was a mere racanev, lifeless, feeling- 
less, with only stock phrases from the Gita, 
kills the body kills naught ! 

‘ ^NTiatever do you mean, Amulya ?’ I exclaimc 

' The cashier u Ihe ofiirial who is inosl in toMCli vs.ih tlie 
-muiJar'i household, directly taking ihw requuilioni for househol 
doing their shopping for iheto, and to he becomes more a m 
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I kno\v, I know, that all Po^ver on earth waxes 
great under compact with Satan. But the Mother 
is there, alone though she be, to contemn and stand 
against this devil’s progress. The Mother cares not 
for mere success, however great, — she wants to give 
life, to save life. My very soul, to-day, stretches 
out its hands in yearning to save this child. 

A while ago I suggested robbcr>’ to him. ^N’hat- 
ever I may now sa> against it will be put down to a 
woman’s weakness. The> only love our weakness 
when It drags the world m its toils’ 

‘ You need do nothing at all, Amulya, I tvill sec 
to the money,’ I told him finallv 
When he had almost reached the door, I called 
him back ‘ Amulya,’ said I, ‘ I am your elder 
sister. To-day is not the Brothers’ Day* accord- 
ing to the calendar, but all the da>’S in the year are 
really Brothers’ Days My blessing be with >-ou: 
may God keep you always.’ 

TTiese unexpected words from my lips took 
Amulya by surprise. He stood stock-still for a time. 


* The daughter of Che house occupies a place of specially tender affee- 
lon in a Bengali househeJd (perhaps m Hindu households all over Indu) 
lecause by dictate of custom, she raost be given away in marruge to 
;ar)y She thus tales correspondii^ memones with her to her husban^ 


he elder, the offers her blessing and recnvci the brother’* reverenee. and 
Kv rtrsa Presents, tailed the offerings of eesertnee (or blessing), are 
tchanged. — Tt. 
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coming to himself, he prostrated himself at 
feet in acceptance of the relationship and did 
rae reverence. When he rose Ins eves were full 
0 lean.... o little brother mine' I am fast 
going to my death, — let me take all your sin a\va> 
In me. May taint from me ever tarnish your 

wnocence! 

1 said to him: * Let your offenng of reverence be 
'fiat pistol!’ 

'Vliat do you want with it, sister’’ 

I wall practise death’ 

Rjght, sister. Our women, also, must know 
ow to die, to deal death'’ with which Amulya 
me the pistol 

^ file radiance of his youthful countenance seemed 
j my life with the touch of a new daivn 
put away the pistol within my clothes May this 
erence^ffering be the last resource m my ex- 
n^nrnty. 

J^e door to the mother’s chamber m my woman’s 


Heart 


once Opened, I thought it would always 
go^'" °pen. But this pathway to the supreme 
ji closed when the mistress look the place of 
j and locked it again. The very' next day 

"' Sandip; and madness, naked and rampant, 
“"■'“Pon my heart. 

N’c\ ^ then, my truer self? 

I had never before known this shameless, 
one within me. The snake-charmer had 
> pretending to draw this snake from 
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ihr fold of rn\ Inil tl nrirf thrtc. it 

|m .ill tlir umc 5^omr dcoinn fuj Jraincd 
i«<inn of rnr, aiul ului t am ilnint; i/xlay ii the 
plav cif lit» driiiitv II hai nothin:; to do I'itlj trf. 

'ndi (IrnioJi, 111 the qniir of j ccy!. hail corncidih 
hu Tuddi ton I: to tall me ilut dai, taiinc: ‘ I 
\oiif Oninin I am \our Sandip I am more to 
inti ihni .ini ihint; flir of \our» ^ 

\ful ivitli folded fi.tndi I h.id rcii'mdnf: ' Vou ate 
ITU rrlitjion ^ on .irr nu hraxen What ci rr fhe 
u nitnc ih.iH !«■ I'xrpe ,u\.x\ licforr m\ love for i«i. 

I i\c thoiiuiKl H It * I uf thousand »t shall he! 
Yon It t<i-mornm ’ Tivmorroik \mi ihall 

h.i\c tl* In ilui desperate oro. ihat ffifl of five 
iliontatid shall hr .ts the fo.im of tone,— and then 
for the riotous rexel* Tlie immovable uorltl shall 
swav tinder onr fret, fire shall flash from our c>o» 
a storm shall roar in our ears, ulut is or is not in 
front shall become equalli dim And then uith 
lottcrinR fi>otsteps v»c shall plunge to our deatli, 
tn a moment all fire ttill be extinguished, the ashes 
uill be scattered, and nothing u-ill remain behind. 
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. For 3 lime I ^vas ull^rh at a loss to think ^2S3r 
way of getting that money Tlicn, the other 
in the light of intense excitement, sudi^nlr iSe V 
tthole picture stood out clear before me. ' j'; 

Every year mv husband males a revcrcnce-o&r- ; 
ing of lix thousand rupees to m\ sister-in-law at the* ^ 
dmcofthe Durga Puja lAerv scar it is depodted.' 
in her account at the Uink m Calcutta Ttoyeif* ' 
the olTering was made as usual, but it has not yet ' 
been sent to the bank, being kept meanwhile in as ' 
iron safe, in a comer of the little dressing-room' 
attached to our bedruuni 

, Every year ms husband takes the money to the ! 
bank himself This sear he lus not sTt had an 
1 opportunity of going to tosMi Hosv could I fail to 
*fc the hand of Prosidcnce in this’ The moncs’ 
has been held up because the country wants it,~^ 
‘'*ho could hasT the pos»er to ukc it away from her 
to the bank? And hos* can 1 base the power to 
. ^use to take the monev? The goddess reselling 
- ' J*V ,^«tn»ciion holds out her blood-cup crying: 

Gls-e me drink. I am thirsty.’ 1 will give hw ms* 
heart’s blood with that fur thousand . 

' • P* 
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the fold of my garment, — but it was never there, it 
was his all tlie time. Some demon has gained pbs- 
session of me, and what I am doing to-day is the 
play of his activity — it has nothing to do with me. 

This demon, in the guise of a god, had come with 
his ruddy torch to call me that day, saying: ‘ I am 
>our Country I am >our Sandip, I am more to 
you than anything else of >ours Band: Afataram !' 
And with folded hands I had responded: ‘ You arc 
my religion. You are my heaven Wliat cs’cr cUc 
is mine shall be swept away before m) love for you. 
Baade Malaram '' 

Five thousand is Five thousand it shall be! 
You want it to-morrow '* To-morrow’ )'ou shall 
have it’ In this desperate orgy, that gift of five 
thousand shall be as the foam of wine,— and then 
for the riotous revel • The immovable world shall 
sway under our feet, fire shall flash from our cy«» 
a storm shall roar m our cars, what is or is not m 
front shall become equally dim. And then with 
tottering footsteps wc shall plunge to our death, 
m a moment all fire will be extinguished, the ashes 
will be scattered, and nothing will remain behind. 
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bihala’s st<Jr?- 
XV 

For a time 1 was utterly at a loss to think of any 
of getting that money Tlicn, the other da\, 
^*8^^ ®F intense excitement, suddenly the 
" ole picture stood out clear before me 
Every year my husband makes a reverencC'OfTcr- 
wgofsix thousand rupees to my sister-m-law at the 
oie of the Durga Puja Every year it is deposited 
th ^he bank in Calcutta Tins vear 

ofTering was made as usual, but it has not \et 
jf bank, being kept meanwhile in an 
on safe, m a corner of the little dressing-room 
««aohcd to our bedroom. 

L nty husband takes the money to the 

himself. This year he has not yet had an 
of going to town How could I fail to 
kis b ^ Providence m this ^ The monev 

'‘ho because the country wants it, — 

'0 lhc°K power to take it away from her 

rff l^k? And how can I have the power to 
ia d money? The goddess revelling 

holds out her blood-cup crying: 

F am thirsty.’ I will give her mv 
^>■1 s blood with that fiv^e thousand rupees. 
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Motlirr, ihr {wrr *if that moHr>' uill Jcarcdy fctl 
jltr I*Ki, hnt rnp >otj ««ni iilirfly ni«n.' 

a limr, Iti thr old Jja\p 1 Inhardl*' 
tnlird ihr Senior Uani a Uiiff, <i»r I cfiar^ctJ he 

»\ilh uliredlini; monp> out of mv inntintj huiband. 

\ftfr her hinlMtul’t dratli, dir oHen incd to nuic 
.nva> >\idi tliinrjt Ijelmiijuii' to thr otafe for her 
o\»n «np llui 1 tncti to point out to m% hinhand. 
but he rrnuinetl Mirnt I uoutd get an^n- and 
'a\ ' If \nu fee! ;;enerom. male qift* by all meant, 
but v»h\ allow vnunelf to be roblxfl *' Pfotidenec 
mutt lia\ e smded, (hen. at these romplainu of mine, 
for to-n«i?ht I am on the wa\ to mb m\ htul«nd» 
safe of ms sijter*in*law*s mooes 

Mv hutband's ctiitom to let hit lest remain 
in hi* pocket* wlien he took ofThi* cJotlica for 
night, leasing diem in the dreMing-room. I pickro 
out the kes of the safe and openetl it. The 
sound It made secmeil to wake the whole 

suchlen chill turned ms- hands and feel iq’ fO‘d, 
and I sliivcrcd nil oscr. 

There was a drawer inside the safe. On open- 
ing this I found the money, not in currenq* notes, 
but in gold rolled up in paper I had no time to 
count out what I wanted There were twentj rolls, 
all of which I took and tied upinacorncrof m) nrn. 

\\'hat a weight it was. Tlic burden of tlic thef 
crushed my heart to the dust. Perhaps notes wtui 
have made it seem less like thies’ing, but this was a 
gold 
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After I had stolen into my room like a thief, it 
:lt hke my o\vn room no longer. All the most 
irecious rights which I had over it vanished at the 
ouch of my theft I began to mutter to myself, as 
hough telling mantrams- Bande Mataram, Bande Ma- 
iram, my Country, my golden Country, all this 
;old is for you, for none else* 

But in the night the mind is weak I came back 
nto the bedroom where my husband svas asleep, 
losing my eyes as I passed through, and went off 

0 the open terrace beyond, on w’hich I lay prone, 
dasping to my breast the end of the sari tied over 
he gold. And each one of the rolls gave me a shock 
)f pain. 

The silent night stood there ivith forefinger up- 
‘aised. I could not think of my house as separate 
Tom my country’. I had robbed my house, I had 
!X)bbed my country. For this sin my house had 
:caied to be mine, my country also was estranged 
Trom me. Had I died begging for my country, 
even unsuccessfully, lliat would ha\c been worship, 
acceptable to the gods. But theft is nc\cr \vorship, 
—how then can I offer tlib gold^ Ah me! I am 
doomed to death m>'sclf, must I desecrate my coun- 
try’ with my impious touch? 

Tlie svay to put the monej’ back is dosed to me. 

1 have not the strength to return to the room, take 
again that key, open once more that safe, — I should 
swoon on the tlireshold of my husband’s door. The 
only road left now is the road in front. Ndlhcr 
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have I the strength deliberately to sit down and 
count the corns. Let them remain behind their 
coverings • I cannot calculate 

There was no mist in the tvinter sky. The stars 
were shining brightly If, thought I to myself, as 
I lay out there, I had to steal these stars one by one, 
like golden coins, lor my country, — these stars so 
carefully stored up in the bosom of the darkness, — 
then the sky would be blinded, the night widowed 
for ever, and my theft would rob the whole world. 
But tvas not also this very thing I had done a rob- 
bing of the whole world, — not only of money, but 
of trust, of righteousness ^ 

I spent the night lying on the terrace. \Slien at 
last it was morrung, and I %vas sure that my husband 
had risen and left the room, then only with my 
shawl pulled over my head, could I retrace my steps 
towards the bedroom 

My sister-in-law was about, with her brass pot, 
watering her plants When she sa\v me passing m 
Uic distance she cried; ‘ Ha\c you heard the news, 
Chota Ram ?’ 

I stopped in silence, all in a tremor It seemed 
to me that the rolls of soiereigns were biilgin? 
through tlic sha%%'l I feared they would burst and 
scatter in a ringing shmver, exposing to ah the ser- 
vants of the house the thief who had made herself 
destitute by robbing her own wealth. 

‘Your band of robbers,’ she wenton, ‘have sent an 
anonymous message tiireatening to foot the treasury'. 
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I remamed as silent as a thief. 

‘ I was advising Brother Nikhil to seek your pro- 
tection,’ she continued bantcringly, ‘ Call off your 
minions, Robber Queen* We will offer sacrifices 
toyourfitWiieAffltaramU’youwiilbutsavcus,. 'What 
doings there are these days! — but for the Lord’s 
sake, spare our house at least from burglary.’ 

I liastened into my room without reply. I had 
put my foot on quicksand, and could not now' with- 
draw It. Struggling would only send me down 
deeper 

If only the time would arrive when 1 could hand 
over the money to Sandip! I could bear it no 
longer, its weight was breaking through my very 
ribs. 

It was still early ivhen I got word that Sandip 
was awaiting me. To-day 1 had no thought of 
adornment. ^Vrapped as \ was in my shawl, 1 went 
off to the outer apartments 

As I entered the sitUng-room I saw Sandip and 
Amulya llicrc, together All my dignity, all my 
honour, seemed to run tingling through my body 
from head to foot and ^-anish into the ground. I 
sliould have to lay bare a woman’s uttermost shame 
in sight of tills boy! Could they have been discus- 
sing my deed in their meeting place? Had any 
vestige of a veil ofdecenc)' been left for me? 

\Vc women shall ne\-er understand men. WTien 
they arc bent on making a road for some a-*'*— - 
ment, they think nothing of brealdng the h 
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the world into pieces to pave it for the progress of 
their chariot. When they arc mad wth the intoxi- 
cation of creating, the>' rejoice in destroying the 
creation of the Creator. This heart-breaking shame 
of mine will not attract even a glance from their 
eyes. They have no feeling for life itself, — all their 
eagerness is for their object. \\'hat am I to them 
but a meadow flower in the path of a torrent in 
flood ? 

What good will this extinction of me be to San- 
dip^ Only fi\e thousand rupees^ ^VasnotIgood 
for something more than only five thousand rupees? 
Yes, indeed! Did I not learn that from Sandip 
himself, and was I not able in the light of this know- 
ledge to despise all else in my world ^ I was the 
giver of light, of life, of Skaktt, of immortality,— in 
that belief, in that joy, I had burst all my bounds 
and come into the open Had any one then ful- 
filled for me that joy, I should have lived m my 
death. I should have lost nothing in the loss of 
my all. 

Do they want to tell roe now that all this was 
false? The psalm of my praise ivhich ivas sung so 
devotedly, did it bring me doivn from my heaven, 
not to make heaven of earth, but only to level 
heaven itself with the dust? 

XVI 

1 . money. Queen?’ said Sandip tvith his keen 

on my iace. 
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Amulya also fixed his gaze on me. Though not 
my own mother’s child, yet the dear lad is brotlicr 
to me; for mother is mother all the world over. 
With his guileless face, his gentle eyes, his innocent 
youth, he looked at me And I, a woman, — of his 
mother’s sex — how could I hand him poison, just 
because he asked for it? 

‘ The money, Queen '* Sandip’s insolent demand 
rang in my ears For very shame and vexation I 
felt I wanted to fimg that gold at Sandip’s head. I 
could hardly undo the knot of my wn, my fingers 
trembled so At last the paper rolls dropped on the 
table 

Sandip’s face grew black . . He must have 


in. iiiuji. iiu.c * uuu Lome to 

parley with him, to offer to compound his claim for 
five thousand rupees with a few hundreds There 
was a moment when I thought he would snatch up 
the rolls and throw them out of the window, de- 
claring that he was no beggar, but a king claiming 
tribute 

‘ Is that all ?’ asked Amulya v«th such pity Hell, 
ing up in his voice that I wanted to sob out aloud 
I kept my heart tightly pressed down, and mer«ij 
nodded my head. 

Sandip was speechless. Hene’ ’ 
rolls, nor uttered a sound. 
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the world into pieces to pave it for the progress of 
their cliariot. U'hen they are mad with the intoxi- 
cation of creating, thc>' rq'oicc in destroying the 
creation of the Creator. Thfe heart-breaking shame 
of mine wall not attract even a glance from their 
eyes. They have no feeling for life itself, — all their 
eagerness is for their object. WTiat am I to them 
but a meadow flower in the path of a torrent in 
flood ? 

^Vhat good will this extinction of me be to San- 
dip ^ Only five thousand rupees ’ ^Vas not I good 
for something more than only five thousand rupees? 
Yes, indeed ! Did I not learn that from Sandip 
himself, and was I not able in the light of this know- 
ledge to despise all else m my world? I was the 
giver of light, of life, of Skakit, of immortality,— in 
that belief, in that joy, I had burst all my bounds 
and come into the open. Had any one then ful- 
filled for me that joy, I should have lived in my 
death. I should have lost nothing in the loss of 
my all. 

Do they >vant to tell me now that all this \v'as 
false ? The psalm of my praise ivhich was sung so 
de^’otedly, did it bring me dowTi from my heaven, 
not to make hea\en of earth, but only to level 
heaven itself with the dust? 

XVI 

‘ The money. Queen?’ said Sandip wth liis keen 
glance full on my face. 
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gave me back twice as much in return for the blow 
I had dealt him, — the wound on his head ended by 
making me bleed at heart. When I liad received 
Sandip’s obeisance m> theft seemed to gain a dig* 
nity, and the gold glittering on the table to smile 
away all fear of disgrace, all stings of conscience. 

Like me Aniulya also was won back His devo- 
tion to Sandip, which had suffered a momentary 
check, hlazcd up anew- 'Flic flower-vase of Ids 
mind filled once more with olfcrings for the vvorship 
of Sandip and me His simple fanh shone out of 
his e>es with the pure Iiglii of the inornmg star at 
dawn. 

After I had oflered worship and rrcened worship 
my sin became radtam \nd as .\mul>a looked on 
my face he raised his folded hands m salutation and 
cried I]and£ Matarom ' I cannot expect to lux c this 
adoration surrounding me for e\er; and xct this has 
come to lie the oulv means of kecpuxg alive my sclf- 
rcspect. 

I can no longer enter mx bedroom. Tlie b«l- 
stead seems to thrust out a forbidding hand the iron 
safe frowns at me I want to get away from Uds 
continual insult to mj'self which is rankling wiUiin 
me. I w ant to keep running to Sandip to hear him 
sing m\ praises. Tliere is just this one liiilc attar 
of wordiip which has kept its head above the all- 
pervading depths of my dtslionour, and so I w*nt 
to cleave to it night and day; for on whichever side 
1 step awav from it, there is only rmpdnrss. 
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would not have touched it. But you have gi' 
that which is more to you than life itselH' 

There must be two diflerent persons inside ni' 
One of these in me can understand that Sandif 
trying to delude me; the other is content to 
deluded. Sandip has poucr, but no strength 
righteousness. The weapon of his whicli rouses 
life smites it again to death He has the unfeih 
quiver of the gods, but the shafts in them arc of t 
demons. 

Sandip ’s handkerchief was not large enough 
hold all the coins. ‘ Queen,’ he asked, ‘ can y 
give me another.^’ 

^Vhen I gave him mine, he reverently touched 1 
forehead with it, and then suddenly kneeling on fl 
floor he made me an obeisance. ‘ Goddess f’ 1 
said, ‘ it ^vas to offer my reverence that I had a] 
preached you, but you repulsed me, and rolled n 
in the dust. Be it so, I accept your repulse as yd 
boon to me, I raise it to my head in salutation 
with ivhich he pointed to the place where he ha 
been hurt. 

Had I then misunderstood him? Could it b 
that his outstretched hands had really been dircetc' 
towards my feet? Yet, surely, even Amulya ha' 
seen the passion that flamed out of his eyes, lu 
face. But Sandip is such an adept in setting musi' 
to his chant of praise that I cannot argue,' I 1“' 
my power of seeing truth; my sight is clouded ovc 
like an opium-eater’s eyes. And so, after all, h« 
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gave me back twice as much ia return for the blow 
I had dealt him, — the wound on his head ended by 
making me bleed at heart. \Vlicn I had received 
Sandip’s obeisance my theft seemed to gain a dig- 
nity, and the gold ghttcnng on the table to smile 
away all fear of disgrace, all stings of conscience. 

Like me Amu!>a also uas won back. His devo- 
tion to Sandip, which had sulTcred a momentary 
check, blazed up anew. Tlic floivcr-vasc of Ids 
mind filled once more with oflermgs for the wonhip 
of Sandip and me His simple faith shone out of 
his c>es with the pure light of the morning star at 
dassTi. 

After I had offered worship and rreeurd worship 
my sin became r.-sdiant \n<l as .\muKa looked on 
my face he raised Ills foldcsl hands in salutation and 
liande .\{alaram ' I cannot expect to ha\-e this 
adoration surrounding me for ever; and \et this has 
come to be the only means of keeping ahve my self- 
respect. 

1 can no longer enter nn bedroom. Tlie bed- 
stead seems to thrust out a forbidding hanti the iron 
s-afe frossris at me I want to get ass-ay from this 
continual insult to ms-self sshich is rankling ssiihin 
me. 1 svant to keep running to Sandip to hear him 
sing ms praises ilicre is just this one little altar 
of s%-onhip s\liich has kept its head abose the all- 
pers-ading dcptlis of my dislionnur, and so I 
to cleasT to it night and day ; for on 
I step as>av from it, there isoiily etn] 
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I’raisc, [)ra«r, i >\-ant uncraslnq praise. I can- 
not live if ni) uine-cup be left empty for a single 
moment. .So, as the \cr>' price of my life, I s>ant 
Sandip of aU (he uorirf, to-das. 

XVII 

When m> husband nou.id.a>^ comes in for his 
meals I feel I cannot sit before him; and yet it is 
sucli a sliame not to be near him that I feel I cannot 
do that either so I seat msielf sshcrc we cannot 
look at each other s face Tliat was how I was sit- 
ting the other day when the Bara Rani came and 
joined us. 

‘ It is all vcr> well for >ou, brother,’ said she, * to 
laiigli away tlicsc tiircaicning letters. But thc>'do 
frighten me so. Hate }ou sent off that money >ou 
gave me to the Calcutta bank?’ 

• No, I have not >et had the Ume to get it away,’ 
my liusband replied. 

‘ You are so careless, brother dear, >x>u had better 
look out. . . , ’ 

‘ But it is in the iron safe right inside the inner 
dressing-room,’ said my husband with a reassuring 
smile. 

‘ \Vliat if they get in there ? You can never tell !’ 

‘ If they go so far, thc>’ might as well carr)’ you 
off too!’ 

‘ Don’t you fear, no one will come for poor me. 
The real attraction is in your room! But jokmg 
apart, don’t run the risk of keeping money in the 
room like that.’ 
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‘ Tliey will be taking alniip the Government re- 
venue to Calcutta in a few clavs now, I will send 
tliis money to the bank under ihc same escort/ 

' Very well But \ee %ou d«m‘i forRCt all about 
it, jnu are so absrni-mmded ’ 

* F.vcn if that mone\ ijets liwl, w htle m m> room, 
the loss cannot Ik* \our\. Swtrr Rani ’ 

'Now, now, brotlur voii will mske me ver>’ 
anpT)' if j-ou talk iii tliat w.u 1 makimj any 

dilfcrenre between xour- uulmine^ \'ltatif%our 
money Is lost, doe% ma that hurt mr^ If IVini* 
detice has ihnuuht ht i<« lak* aw «\ ms all, n has not 
left me iasctuible to the v »liir <>l the most dcs-oted 
Irolher known sitwc tin <1 ns "f l.skihman * 

' "'ell, Junior Ram »•* '••!> mmetl mto a wood- 
en doll,’ You base ii.a s|Ml.rn a word )-ci Do 
'■ou knots, bmther <>iii luima Kaiii thinks 1 trt to 
Hitter you If ihmcs .amr that piss I thouM 
uot hesitate to do w* hut I kno« mv dear old 
bmther does not need u ‘ 

Thus the Senior Ram . Iiattesrsj «su. not foryet, 
tin!* now and then to *tra»* tier tMoiher'i attenuon 
to this or that sprsial «tel», a. ' arm>n:pt the d'dm 
thii were l»eitn; »rf^T»l head was all ilie timr 
in a whirl. ITte «mt* wa» ta»t tomart;^ Si—,,-, 
drnt; must be do.nr al>oul tliat mwin 

Atid as I tqu a'kjns ms-se!! what ttrah! 

*nd how it was to l*e done, the un^Taerv:: pit-rj 
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drfcnt for mr. I cnn stand «r\'cr>lhin?, but not 
<l«*frnt My share mint ahsa^i })c the lion’s sfiarc. 
Iliis hat been my eomtant quarrel t'iilj Prosv 
deni c I uill defeat the Dlspcmcr of my ftte, but 
not lake defeat at hb hands * \\lth a crushing 
look at AmuKri, Sandip w-alked out of tltc room- 

* Amiilya, mj own little brotlier, ^"Ou must do 
one thing for me,’ I said 

‘ I will stake my hfc for sshaicscr duly >t)u may 
lav on me, sister.* 

I brouglii out my jewcbbo’c from the folds of m> 
shawl and placed it before him ‘ Sell or pawn 
these,’ I said, ‘ and get me sLx Utousand rupees as 
Cut as e\er you can.* 

‘ No, no, Sister Rani,' said Amulya, touched to 
the quick ‘ Let these jewels be. I will get ^ou 
SIX thousand all the same.’ 

‘ Oh, don’t be sill),’ I said impatiently. ‘ There 
is no time for any nonsense Take this bo.x. Get 
away to Calcutta by the night train. And bring me 
the money b)’ die d.a> after to-morrow positively- 

. . - . .r*i.« I..OX, 

he 

ret 

the proper price for these diamonds, so I am gi'da? 
you jewels worth about thirty thousand. I don t 
care if tliey all go, but I must ha\’e that six thousand 
without fail. 

‘ Do you know, Sister Rani,’ said Amul)’3, I 
have had a quarrel with Sandip Babu over that 
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Rs 6,000 he took from you ^ I cannot tell you how 
ashamed I felt. But Sandip Babu would have it 
that we must give up even our shame for the coun.. 
try. That may be so But tins is somehow differ., 
ent I do not fear to die for the country, to kill for 
the country, — that much Shaktt has been given me 
But I cannot forget the shame of having taken 
money from you There Sandip Babu is ahead of 
me. He has no regrets or compunctions He says 
we must get rid of the idea that tlie money belongs 
to the one in whose box it Iiappens to be,— if we 
cannot, where is the magic of Dande Mataram'^' 
Amulya gathered enthusiasm as lie talked on. 
He always warms up when he lias me for a listener. 
‘ The Gita tells us,’ he continued, ‘ tliat no one can 
kill the soul Killing is a mere word So also is 
the taking auay of money Whose is tlie money? 
No one has created it No one can take it away 
'vith him when he departs this life, for it is no part 
of his soul. To-day it is mine, to-morrow my son’s 
the next day his creditor’s Since, in fact, money 
belongs to no one, ivhy should any blame attach to 
our patriots if, instead orica\ing it for some uorili- 
Icss son, they take it for their own use?’ 

\\'hcn I hear Sandip’s words uttered by this boy 
I tremble all over. Let those uho are snake- 
charmers play with snakes; if harm comes to llicm 
they are prepared for it. But these boys arc so in' 
nocent, all the world is ready with its blessing Uj 
protect them. They play witli a 
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jfijj iu n.nurr, anti wlim »*e Hicm 
Jruitfiilh, fniniutj ilirif hanili within reacii ofia 
f.mtji, thrn wc iiiictmtand linw irmhiy (lafii;mnrt 
ihr snaLc m Sanctip i* ulicn hr auiprrts that 
tluHiKh I. hir nujrlf, nia% l>c rcarK to cfir at hb 
li.mtli. tint )k)\ 1 shall uran from him and sa^c. 

' So tiir w wantrtl for thr mr of >our 

patriots I quniintird uiih a smilr 

* or <niirsr it is'* said Amiilva proud!). * Arc 
tlic\ not our lint's* Povrrts takes assav from dicir 
rcyal posscr I)o sou know. s*c ahta)^ insiit on 
Sartdip Ilabu trasrllmt; Pirst Cbss* ife never 
slurks kinpis lionours, -he accepts them not for 
hlmteir, bm for the Riors of us all. Tlie greatest 
we-npon of those who rule the world, Sandip Babu 
has told IIS. in the hvpnotism of their displas. To 
take the now of poNcrtv would be for them not 
merely a penance,— it would mean suicide.’ 

At this fxunt handip noiselessly entered die room. 

I tlircw ms shawl o\er the jcNscl-case with a rapid 
movement. 

' Thespccial-talk business not vet over?’ he asked 
witli a sneer m his tone 

‘ Yes, we’ve quite finished,’ said Amul>'a apolo- 
getically. ‘ It was nothing much ’ 

‘ No, Amul>-a,' I said, ‘ we have not quite firush- 
ed. 

‘ So exit Sandip, for the second time, I suppose, 
said Sandip. 

‘ If you please.’ 
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‘ And as to Sandip's re-«mtr\ ’ 

‘ Not to-day I have no time ’ 

*I see!’ said Sandip as his eyes dashed ‘No 
time to waste, only for special talks*' 

Jealousy! ^V’hcre the strong man shows weak- 
ness, there the i\’eaker sex camiot help beating her 
drums of victory So I rrpeatod firmlv ‘ I really 
have no time ’ 

Sandip wentawax looking black Amulya was 
greatly perturbed ‘ Sisttr Ram,’ he pleaded, ‘ San- 
dip Babu is annoved ‘ 

‘He has neither cause noi nghi to be annoyed,’ 
I said with some vehemence l^t me caution you 
about one thing, AmuKa bas nothing to Sandip 
Babu about the sale i>f mx |i xsch,— on xour life. 
‘No, I will not ’ 

‘ Then >ou had better not dclax any more. You 
get away by to-nigJit s tram ‘ 

Amulya and I left the room together As we 
Came out on the xrrandah bandip was standing 
‘here. I could see he was waiting to waylay 
Amulya. To prevent that I had to engage him. 
Uhat is it you wanted to tell me, Sandip Babu?’ 

I asked. 

I have nothing special to sax — mere small talk. 
And since you have not the time 
I can give you just a httle ' 

By this Umc Amulya had left As we entered the 
Sandip asked- ‘ WTiat was that box Amuly; 
tarried away?’ 
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in^ iin n.itcirr, and ttlim ''r irr ihrm imllm?! 
inmfiilK, jiiitiirj!: dirir handi uithin reach ofi 
ihen we undrnund hou terriWy ilanijcfO' 
llir jnaLe h Sanilip h nj;hi when he luipectt th; 
ihduph I. ff>r iiuJelf. Iw read) to iliV al h 
h.indt. this I ih.i!l wnn from him and ja^t 
'.So dir mnrirv it uancetf for the utc of jou 
patnoti.''’ I qiintioncd with A jrntic 

‘ Of course ii it** said \miilva proudh. ‘Ae 
lhe\ not otif kiiit;i^ I’otrris takesawat fromihci 
re«al power. Do ton know, we alwatu t'naut oi 
Sandip Ikilui tratetlmt; First Cbu’ He ncse 
tliirka kin^h honoun. - lie accepts them not fo: 
himself, hut for the glort of us all. llie greatest 
weapon of those who nile the world. S.indip Babu 
has told m, m the htpriotism of their display. Tc 
take the tow of potent would be for them no( 
mcrel) .1 penance, —it would mean suidde/ 

At this point S.-tndip noiselessly entered the room. 
1 threw mt slmwl over the jewel-case with a rapid 
motement 

‘ TltespcciaMalk bmtness not vet over.^’ he asked 
with a sneer m his tone 

‘ Ves, wc’'c quite finished,* s.aid Amulp apolo- 
getically. ■ It was nothing much.’ 

‘ No, Amidja,’ I said, ‘ we h.afc not quite finish- 
cd. „ 

‘ So exit Sandip, for tlic second time, I suppose- 
said Sandip 
‘ If you please.’ 
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‘ And as to Sandip’s re-entry, . ’ 

‘ Not to-day. I have no time.’ 

‘ I see!’ said Sandip as his eyes flashed. ‘ No 
lime to waste, only for speaal talks!* 

Jealousy! W’here the strong man shows weak- 
ness, there the weaker sex cannot help beating her 
drums ofsictoiA*. So I repeated firmly ‘ I really 
have no time.’ 

Sandip went awav looking black. Amul>a was 
greatly perturbed * Sister Rani,’ he pleaded, ‘ San- 
dip Babu is anno>cd ’ 

‘ He has neither cause nor right to be anno>cd,’ 
I said with some vehemence ' Let me caution you 
about one thing, AmuHa. S.i\ nothing to Sandip 
Babu about the sale of my jewels, — on sour life. 

‘ No, I will not.’ 

‘ Tlicn >ou had better not <Jcla\ anv more. You 
must get away by to-night’s tram * 

Amulya and 1 left the room together, ^\s we 
came out on the \erandali Sandip was standing 
there. I could see he was waning to wajlay 
Amulj-a. To present that 1 had to engage him. 
‘ What is it s-ou ssnntcd to tell me, Sandip Babu?’ 
1 asked. 

‘ I base nothing special to $a\ — mere small talL 
And since sou hasT not the time. . . .’ 

* I can gis-e >ou just a little.' 

By this lime Amulj-a had left. As s> e entered the 
room Sandip asked; * ^^■hal was that box .-\niul\-a 
carried asoj ?’ 
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JSiiri Anniiti aII mv dn^raditicn tJii* bit of^K-: 
ml* 151UJI rfni,un lomc* 

’ I Inou,' ««l iuntlip, jftrr a lumr. * it I'nu }o\i 
iruef-iAic ’ 

’ Yon ma^ g»«c*» at voai ptc-.uf,' wni 1. ‘ but ttn 
t'ill RCi iiothmtj out of me ' 

’ St> ^ou inMl AmHlj'a more ilian >t>u trust me: 
J)o you kmm that the boy h tlic shado"' of m> 
shatloiv, the echo of mv echo.^that he is nothins; 
if I am not at his #u!e?’ 


niMAt_VSS10R\ 
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‘\Micrc lie is nril your echo, hen himself, Armi!\ a 
And that is \shcrc I trust him more than I can inist 
>tiur echo!’ 

‘ You must not fon;cl ihat sou arc under a pro- 
inUr to render up all \-our omamenis to me for the 
t'orship oflhc I)i\me Mother hi fact sour offer- 
ini; has already hem made ‘ 

' \Miateser ornaments the k«kI» lease to me will 
l>e offcretl up to the Ko«!s Ihit hoss tan I offer 
those which ha\e hern stolen assai from me* 

* Ijook here, it is no use sswir irvtni; to pve me 
the slip in tliat fashion Noss is the time for Knm 
''■otl. I^i that w-ork lie linishesl. then sou can 
ntaVc a dliplav of sour woman s \*i)es to svur lirart’s 
W'ntent, — and I ssill help sou in snur carnr ' 
llie momnit 1 had stolen ms huilvind’i mnnes 
and paid it to Sandip. tlie musK that was in our 
Haiions itoppeil Nsn only *hd I deiims all m\ 
ossii saliie bs makmi; ms-sril sheap. but Sandip’i 
p‘'w rrs, too, hist scope for thnr full pUs You can- 
tioi employ \-our matk'manslup arainst a Uunt; 
"hith is right in sour grasp So Sardip hat Jo*t 
hh asjsect cf the hero, a tone of loss qua'TtIvomo- 
tiers ho ctsme into Ins wt>n!s 
Sandip lejM hit ImlUant rsrs faevl fjU cn ms 
nil vermes] to Mare with all the tl in: 
tie- n-.id-slax sks. Onre or twier he f dgrtri wi:h 
ho feet, as though to W\r hi* seat, ai si n 
tighl On tnr. Ms sshMe Isss’s smrsr-J to rwim, ms 
'ostn t'.ieh’xd, tl.e I ot ld.«fcf*s*’Tfe>i up t.ains’ran; 
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Salt Inspector, he %sould have been a poet. I re- 
member his rendering to this day . 

‘ No, Queen Bee, it is no use rummaging those 
bookshelves. Nikhil has ceased to read poetry since 
his marriage, — perhaps he has no furtlier need for 
it. But I suppose * the fever fit of poesy,’ as the 
Sanskrit has it, is about to attack me again.’ 

‘ 1 have come to give you a warning, Sandip,’ 
said, my husband 

‘ About the fever fit of poesy ’’ 

My husband took no notice of this attempt at 
humour. ‘ For some time,’ he conunued, ‘ Maho- 
medan preachers have been about stirnng up the 
local Mussulmans. ITiey arc all wild with you, 
and may attack you any moment ’ 

‘ Are you come to advise flight*' 

‘ I have come to give you inform.nion, not to offer 
advice.’ 

* Had these estates been mine, such a warning 
would have been necessary for the preachers, not 
for me. If, instead of trying to fnghten me, you 
give them a taste of your intimidation, that would 
be worthier both of you and me. Do you know 
that your weakness is weakeiung your neighbouring 
iominJars also?’ 

‘ I did not offer you my advice, Sandip. I wish 
'■ou, too, would refrain from giving me yxiun. Be- 
sides, it is useless And Uicte is another tiling I 
want to tell you. You and your followers have 
b«n secretly worrying and opprc"' 
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nikiiil’s story 

Xl( 

I LEARNT from n>y masier that Sandip had jomed 
forces \Mili Ilarnli Kundii, and there was to be a 
Rr.md celebration of the uorship of the demon- 
drsiroinij Goddess. Hartsh Kundu »»as c.xforO’ng’ 
the expenses from lies tenantrs. Pandits Kaviratna 
and \’id>avagish Itad been commissioned to com- 
pose a h\7nn ssuh a double meaning 
Mv master has just had a passage at arms svith 
tSandip over this ' Evoluuoii is at ssork amongst 
the gods as sscll,’ sa>s Sandip ‘ TTic grandson has 
to remodel the gods created b> the grandfather to 
suit his own taste, or else he is left an atheist. It » 
my mission to modernise the ancient deities. I am 
born the saviour of the gods, to emancipate them 
/com the thraldom of the past.’ 

I have seen from our bovhood what a juggler 
with ideas is Sandip He has no interest in dis- 
covering truth, but to make a quizzical display of 
it rejoices his heart. Had he been bom in the vvilds 
of Africa he would have spent a glorious time in- 
venting argument after argument to prove that can- 
nibalism is the best means of promoting true com- 
munion between man and man. But those who 
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deal in delusion end by deluding themselves, and I 
fully believe that, each tune Sandip creates a new 
fallacy, he persuades himself that he has found the 
truth, however contradictory his creations may be 
to one another. 

However, I shall not give a helping hand to esta- 
blish a liquor distillery in my country The young 
men, who are ready to offer their services for their 
countiy’s cause, must not laJJ into this habit of get- 
ting intoxicated. The people who ivant to exact 
work by druggmg methods set more value on the 
excitement than on the minds they intoxicate 

I had to tell Sandip, in Bimala's presence, that 
he must go. Perhaps both w!l impute to me the 
wrong motive But I must free myself also from 
all fear of being misunderstood Let cv'cn Bimala 
misunderstand me 

A number of Mahomedan preachen arc being 
sent over from Dacca The Mussulmans in my ter- 
ntory had come to have almost as much of an aver- 
sion to the killing of cows as the Hindus. But now 
cases of cow’-ldlling are croppmg up here and there. 
I had the news first from some of my Mussulman 
tenants with expressions of their disapproval. Here 
''as a situation which 1 could see would be difficult 
to meet. At the bottom was a pretence of fanati- 
cism, which would cease to be a pretence if obstruct- 
ed. That is just where the ingenuity of the move 
came in! 

I sent for some of my principal Hindu tenants 



CHAPTER X 

nikhil’s story 

XII 

I LEARNT from my master tliat Sanclip had joined 
forces with Harish Kundu, and there was to be a 
grand celebration of the worship of the demon- 
destrojing Goddess. Harish Kundu was extorting 
the expenses from )m tenantry. Pandits Kaviratna 
and Vidyavagish had been commissioned to com- 
pose a h>TTm %%ith a double meaning 
My master has just had a passage at arms with 
Sandip over this ‘ pAolutiou is at work amongst 
the gods as weJ),’ sa>s Sandip * The grandson has 
to remodel the gods created b> the grandfather to 
suit his own taste, or else he is left an atheist. It is 
m> mission to modernise the ancient deities. I am 
born the sasiour of the gods, to emancipate them 
from the thraldom of the p.asi.’ 

I have seen from our boshood what a juggler 
with ideas is Sandip. He has no interest in dh- 
coNcring truth, but to make a quizzical display of 
it rejoices his heart. Had he been l)orn in the wilds 
of Africa he would have spent a glorious time in- 
venting argument after argument to prove that c.m- 
niballsin u the best means of promoting true com- 
munion betvvccn man and man. Ilut those who 
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deal in delusion end by deluding themselves, and I 
fully believe that, each time Sandip creates a new 
fallacy, he penuades himself that he has found the 
truth, however contradictory his creations may be 
to one another. 

However, I shall not give a helping hand to esta- 
blish a liquor distillery in my country The young 
Oicn, who are ready to offer their services for their 
country’s cause, must not fall into this habit of get- 
ting intoxicated The people who want to exact 
work by drugging methods set more value on the 
excitement than on the minds they intoxicate 

I had to tell Sandip, in Bimala's presence, that 
he must go Perhaps both wll impute to me the 
wrong motive But I must free myself also from 
all fear of being misundentood Let even Btmala 
misunderstand me 

A number of Mahomedan preachers are being 
sent over from Dacca The Mussulmans m my ter- 
ntoiy had come to have almost as much of an aver- 
sion to the killing of cows as the Hindus But now 
cases of cow-killing are cropping up here and there. 
I had the news first from some of my Mussulman 
tenants with expressions of their disapproval. Here 
was a situation which I could see would be difficult 
to meet. At the bottom was a pretence of fanati- 
cism, which would cease to be a pretence if obstruct- 
ed That is just where the ingenuity of the move 
came in! 

I sent for some of my principal Hindu tenants 
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are in contemplation. The trouble was that they 
had come to ask me to take shares in a Cotton Mill 
they wanted to start I had to tell them that I did 
not so much mind the loss of my own money, but I 
would not be a party to causing a loss to so many 
poor shareholders 

‘ Are we to understand, Maharaja,’ said my \Tsi- 
tors, ‘ that the prosperity of the country does not 
interest you ?’ 

‘ Industry may lead to the country’s prosperity,’ 

I explained, * but a mere desire for its prosperity 
will not make for success in industry Even when 
our heads vvere cool, our industries did not flourish. 
Why should wc suppose that they will do so just 
because we have become frantic^’ 

‘ ^Vhy not say plainly that you will not risk your 
money ?’ 

* I will put m my money when I see that it is 
industry which prompts you But, because you 
have lighted a fire, it docs not follow that you have 
the food to cook over it ’ 

XIII 

What is this^ Our Cliakua sub-treasury looted! 

A remittance of Rs 7,500 was due from there to 
headquarters. The local cashier had changed the 
cash at the Government Treasiny into small cur- 
rency notes for convenience in carr>’ing, and had 
tept them ready in bundles. In the middle of tlic 
right an armed band had raided the room, and 


wounded Kasim, the man on guard. The curious 
part ofit was that the\ had takm onU Rs. 6,000 and 
left the rest scallrrcd «m ihr floor, though it would 
have been as casv to tans that awav also. Any- 
how, the raid of iIh d.itoils was n\cr, now the 
police raid would higm P«mc< was out of the 
question 

^^hcn I went insidi 1 founil the news had tra\cl- 
led before me ‘ XMi.n .» uinhlr thing, brother,’ 
exclaimed tlie Hai.i R »m W lutes rr shall we do?’ 

I made light of th» m utc i to reassure her * Wg 
still base sometluim l< It I '•ikI wnh a smile ‘ \Vc 
shall manage to get .done voinelnm 
‘Don’t joke alxmi it Isioihei tirar Why are 
they all so .uigrs with \'»ii ’ ( an'i sou humour 
them? Whs put es«isl»»<ls «>ut ’ 

*I cannot let tlw <onims C'* to rack and ruin, 
esen if that would |)h.»si esrrslxxls 

‘ Tliat ssas a sho* king thing thes did at the bum- 
ing-grounds It s a hmiul shame to treat >ou so. 
llic Chota Rani has goi rid of all her fears by dint 
of the Englishwoman » tcai lung hut as for me, I 
had to send for the pnrst to a^ert the omen before 
1 could get an> pear r of mint! for m\ sake, dear, 
do get ass-a> to Ckskuila I tremble to think what 
*he) may do, if s-ou sias on here * 

Ms sistcr-in-las*"i genuine anxieis touched me 
deeply. 

‘And, brother/ she went on. ' did I not warn 
Jtiu, It was not well to keep so much money • 
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fttr I't «« ll;** v»At lJ.4t ifn- 

hitj irmr tn id n** m ulr iJufr* rJ J O it-iR .^!^I1 

il.f% wjfnn} (n i*4*t I Ij'! jA tfJ! j!**:;! tJ-45 I d;-! 
Hf>! Ill rntjth ni«tl ij-r !.«» »«f rt* ^.r rr;^r.*n, Inj! I 
ii<'i I-- 4 |un\ n. A l-r.i tri in rusr 

4!!iTrlit»|ilrfi 

’ Arr *»r lo inufrtttiRfJ. Wtt! m\ ^td- 

loj*. ■ that tlir j>ti»‘prfijv t'( ilir rp'jntrv 
Milrfril \tnj '■ 

' nu\ (rill tt* t(;r »oiint»>'* prmprrit'.* 

1 r\|iUiBrd, ■ (nil a mrfr dour fiu m pfCMprritv 
will not inikr f-u wuim tn induitn Tirn »»h«s 
OUT liP.uU wrir fi'nl. our itidunnn dul not ftouiUh. 
\\)i> ilioultl wr »u}>{»wr th.it thri will dowjutt 
ItrcAUic wp h.i\r (>piomr ftiiiUf *' 

' Will (Kit til {itiinh (hit mu will rot nik itKir 

mniic> 

* I will pul 111 (tn monri whrn I trr that it tt 
iiuliiilri whidi iiroinpii lou lUit. brtamr you 
luMC lis;htrU a fur, ii dors mu folimi that lou hue 
the fiXKl to rmik oi rr it ' 

MU 

What is this ’ Our CIiiLiu jiib-trMSiin looted! 

A rcmitiniicr of Rs 7,')00 was due from there to 
headquarters The local rasliicr Iiad changed the 
cash at the Goicmmcnl Treasury’ into small cur- 
rency notes for conieniencc in carrying, and had 
lept them rcadj in bundles. In the middle of the 
light an nrmctl band had raided the room, and 
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wounded Kasim, tlic man on guard The curious 
part of it was that they had taken onl\ Rs G,000 and 
left the rest scattered on the floor, though it would 
have been as easy to lavrs that awav also Any- 
how, the raid of the datoiis was over, now’ the 
police raid would liegin Peace was out of the 
question 

When I went msidc, I found the news had travel- 
led before me ‘ What a lemble thing, brother,’ 
exclaimed the llara Ram ‘ Whatcvershallwcdo?’ 

I made light of the matter to leassure her ‘ \\'c 
still have something left. 1 said vcitli a smile ‘We 
shall manage to get along somehow ' 

‘Don’t joke about it. brother dear ^Vhy are 
thc> all so angrv with vou* C.»n‘t tou humour 
them? Why put cversbodv out*' 

’ I cannot let the tmintrv go to rack and ruin, 
even if that would please every bod\ ’ 

‘ That was a shocking thing they did at the bum- 
ing-grounds It’s a liomd shame to treat vou so. 
Tlic Chota Ram has got nd of all her fean bv dint 
of the UngUsUwoman's teaching, but as for me I 
had to send for the pnest to avert Uic omen before 
I could gel any peace of mmd For my sake, dear 
do gel away to Calcutta ! tremble to think what* 
they may do, if you stav on here.’ 

My sister-in-law's genuine anxiclv touched me' 
deeply. 

• And, brotlicr,’ she went on, ‘ did I not ■ 
you, it was not well to keep so much money’. 
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are in contemplation. Tlic trouble wat that they 
had come to ask me to take shares in a Cotton Mill 
tlicy wanted to start. I had to tell them that I did 
not so much mind the loss of my own money, but I 
would not be a part) to causing a Joss to so many 
poor sliarcholders. 

* Arc wc to understand, Maharaja,' said my sisi- 
tors, ‘ that the prosperity of the country docs not 
interest you’’ 

‘ Industry ma% lead to the country's prosperity,’ 

I explained, ‘ but a mere desire for its prosperity 
will not make for success in industry. Even when 
our heads were cool, our mdusincs did not flourish. 
Why should we suppose that they will do so just 
because we have become frantic’’ 

‘ Why not say plainly that you will not risk your 
money?’ 

‘ I will put in my money when I see that it is 
industry which prompts you. But, because y’ou 
have lighted a fire, it does not follow that you have 
the food to cook o\er it ’ 

Kill 

What IS this’ Our Chakua sub-treasury looted! 

A remittance of Rs. 7,500 was due from there to 
headquarters. The local cashier had changed the 
cash at the Government Treasury into small cur- 
rency notes for convenience in carrying, and had 
Wpt them ready m bundles. In the middle of the 
rjght an armed band liad raided the room, and 
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wounded Kasim, the man on f^uard Tiir curious 
partofituas that diey had lalkCTi onl\ Rs (>,000 and 
Ifft the rest scattered on the floor, iliouijli it s\ouId 
ha\c been as easy to cam that a«a\ al«o \m- 
how, die raid of the dacoiu w.i» osrr, nou the 
jvdicc raid s\ouId bcR in Pcai r nui of (he 
fluniion. 

^\hcn I went inside, I found the nrv^s had tr.i\rl- 
Irtl before me. ‘ What .» temhle thine, lirniher,’ 
exclaimed the iJara Rani ‘ Uli.urvrr shxll wr do 
I made liplit of the m.iMrr ti* reassure hei \\r 
tlill hascsometliins left.' I said with a »miir \\r 
•hall manage to get along jomeho\» 

‘ Don't johe al>aui it. brother eJear N\h\ air 
*he) all so angn- ssith sou' <-»tit sou humour 
(hem? Wli\ Jjut cxersliorK ««it *' 

' I cannot let the coimtrv go to rn I and rum, 
if that ssoiild please rsrr>bo<l\ 

^ Ilut was a shocking thing thr\ did at the buni* 


•^^■grtiundj. It’x a honid shame lo treat stju so 
^ e Cliota Rani has got ml of all her fears by dint 
’he Ilnglishwoman"* trashing, but as for me, I 
ad to send fur the pnesi to as-ert the omen before 
( c^ulij |.(.t jifjj peace of mmd for mv sale, dear, 
J fet away to Calcutta ! tremble to think whal 
^ may do, if sou >t»s on here.' 
b xistcrdn-Iaw’s genusne anvirts touriied ne 


^ brother,* she went en, ‘did | no* wam 
it vai net well to keep »o tnarh moncyin srsur 
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flrr ift Tfi»- ffi>*)li!r v«4i ifaj e/.f)' 

liAil (rottjc ti> ail ijir lu wlf »?.4fr* n a O/tsnn .Nf^I 
fjir\ WAfUri} Jfi usM I |j4<I |ri tr!l iKrm t!iAt 1 tL'J 
uoi JO nujf h fiitiul Oir Imj tif nti m*n b'Jt I 

no! Ik 4 |utij to <4i:itn; 4 Irut tn 10 runv- 
{•'Kif jJurfhr'Mrjj 

' Arc v*c to untimund. Milur-ij »4id rr» 
itwi, ' litAi llir priBprritx of fJ.c <5orj not 

mtfTrit Ji»u * 

■ In/fm>r> njjv Iratl to ihr prtwptTifv,* 

I rxplAmol, ■ Imi .1 mcrr jlrjirc foe iM prrapfrity 
t\jll noc male* for luimt in inJuitn. Even ohen 
our urtr twl. our iruJujtnrs clul not fouriah. 

NVIi) s!inul<l vjf iitpfMor that thet »»i!l dp jo juJt 
bccauie «p hate {Ktomr frantic *' 

* \\li» not w\ pbmiv that \<m \»»l! not mk >our 
mono f 

* I vtill pul in niv nnmet when I tee that it is 
industry nhich prompts sou Hut, because stiu 
lia\c lighted a fire, it docs not follow that sou hasT 
llic footl to cook oscr tt ' 

XIII 

What is this? Our Cliakua sub-treasurs looted! 

A remittance of Rs. 7,500 was due from there to 
headquarters. Tlic local cashier had changed the 
casli at the Gos eminent Treasur> into small cur- 
rency notes for consenience in carr}-iiig, and had 
tept them read) in bundles. In the middle of the 
right an armed band had raided the room, and 
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Blit why should he have left the rest of the money 
lying about?’ 

' To put us off the scent. W’hatevcr you may 
say, Maharaja, he must be an old hand at the game. 
He mounts guard dur»ng his watch, right enough, 
but I feel sure he has a finger in all the dacoitics 
going on in the neighbourhood ' 

^Vith this the Inspector proceeded to recount the 
'’arious methods by which it was possible to be con- 
cerned in a dacoity twenty or thirty miles away, and 
yet be back in time for duty 
‘ Have you brought Kasim licrc ’’ I asked. 

' Ho,’ was the reply, ‘ he h m the lock-up The 
Magistrate is due for the im estimation ’ 

‘ I want to sec him,' I said 
AVhen I went to his cell he fell at my feet, weep- 
tag. ‘ In God’s name,' he $.iid, ‘ I swear I did not 
do this thing ’ 

‘ I do not doubt you, Kasim,’ I assured hirn. 
Fear nothing. They can do nothing to you, ifyou 
ire innocent.’ 

Kasim, however, was unable to give a coherent 
account of the inadent He was ob\*iously exag. 
ger.iiing. Four or five hundred men, big guns, 
tiumberlftss swords, figured in his narrative. It 
t«ust have been either his disturbed state of mind or 
a desire to account for Ws easy defeat. He would 
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\ I 'j ATT t.' t «a!r«! t.j* f. t i I- j\i' I « txif' 
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tn*^ Hr I f..i I fj J i;r4..“Ji 
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and puitu..; th*- «n I’l {>l»te 

AI! the 

of tl,* i»>'int»> hi!J c**t» l-eeal out, 1.: 

ioH.-! aaJ 

aiharretl ‘ 

■ Who d.i \mt think «inil 1 have 


■ Ik'ii’t aiV. rte lljt un »* rarnju.nf 

<5efld tt 

at) ana>. tu;hl awav bom here ’ 

■ t luir (jnrri (hem one rr.orr «ia» 

rhn **2) 


irji^iin; »lir i\»\ after ii*.KtofTc>« ' 

' And another thin.* Tale Ii.inaU A*»ay to C 
ciitiA Mif H jjettmjj i«» narto'* a \iO" of the r 
inlr «»Of M frnm here, the eannol lee niert xnd thir 
III ihcir true pr«'|»«'rtn»nt. lo"! her »cc the »torhi, 
men and their wnrl. qur her a hrtuti «»:cin- 
• 'Ilia! it exactly t»lui I t<a.t thinUn?.’ 

’ \VeJI, don't male ant deUt about ii. 1 * 
>ou, NiLhil, nun’* h«lor>' has to be built by t 
united c/Tort of all the race* in the tt-orld, am! ihet 
fore ihit jelliriK of comcrence far political rrasom,- 
this m.ikini; a fetuli of one’* country, \»on*t do. 
know lh.it lluropc does not at heart admit thb, bi 
there she h.as not the rij;hl to pose a* our tcache 
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Men who die for the truth become immortal, and, 
ifa whole people can die for the truth, it will also 
achieve immortality in the history of humanity. 
Kfre, in this land of India, amid the mocking 
laughter of Satan piercing die sk), ma% the feeling 
lor this truth become real* What a terrible cpide- 
**^0 of sin has been brought into our country from 
foi^ign lands . 

whole day passed m the turmoil of investi' 
gatioti. I ^vas tired out when I reured for the 
I left over sending mv sisterMn-law’s money 
to the treasury till next morning 
I 'Nokc Up from my sleep at dead of night The 
toom Was dark I thought 1 heard a moaning 
Wmewhere, Somebody must have been crying. 

0un6 of sobbing came hea%v wuh tears like fitful 
^sts of wind in the rain\ night It seemed to me 
at the cry rose from the heart of m\’ room itself 
"as alone. For some da\s Bimala had her bed 


another room adjoining mme I rose up and 
"acn 1 s^ent out I found her in die balcony lying 
Upon her face on the bare floor 
* nis is Something that cannot be written in w ords. 
'only knows it who sits in the bosom of the world 
receives all its pangs m His own heart. The 
dumb, the Stars are mute, the night is still, 
a in the midst of it all that one sleepless cry! 
gi\e these sufferings names, bad or good, ac- 
cording to the classilicadons of ihe^books, but this 
^ 0 ) which is welling up from a tom ’ 
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inc; tnto the r.ithnmirt* darl. Im it an\ namr 
When in that mulntr^hi, Jtandm^ under the dlrr 
Stan, I looted upon tliat fisjiirc, m> mind struc 
witli .iMi e, .mtl I Mill to m\-«elf ‘ WIio am I to jud^ 
her ’’ O life, O denth, O (*o<l of the infinite e^« 
lenre, I I>dw n>* hratim»le^crln(hem^^^le^y^^>h^cl 
ii in >ou 

Once I ihotii;ht I should turn b.ift But I coulc 
not. I sat do\'n on the t;round near Bimala and 
placed my hand on her head. \t the first touch 
her whole bo<lv seeinetl to stiffen, but the next mo- 
ment the hardness gase was, and the tears burst 
out. 1 gcntlv passed m\ fingers over her forehead. 
Suddenly her hamls groping for mv feel grasped 
ihern and drew them to herself, pressing tbeni 
against her breast s'lth such force that I thought 
her heart would breal 

DnULA’S STOR) 

XVIII 

Amur's IS due to return from Calcutta this morn- 
ing. I told the sers’ants to let me know as soon as 
he arrived, but could not keep sUll. At last I went 
outside to await him in the sitting-room 

^NTien I sent him off to sell the jew els I must ha« 
been thinking only of myself. It ne\ er even crossed 
my mind that so young a boy, trying to sell such 
valuable jesvdicry, svould at once be suspected. So 
■s h****^* are we women, ire needs must place on 
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others the burden of our danger. \\Tien we go to 
our death \ve drag down those who are about us. 

I had said wth pride that I would save Amulya, 
—as if she who was drowning could sa%c others. 
But instead of saving him, I have sent him to his 
doom. My little brother, such a sister have I been 
to you that Death must have smiled on that Bro- 
thers’ Day ivhen I ga\e vou mv blessing, — I, who 
wander distracted with the burden of my owti evil- 
doing. 

I feel to-day tliat man is at times attacked with 
evil os with the plague Some germ finds its way 
in from somewhere, and then in the space of one 
night Deatli stalks in Wliy cannot the stricken one 
be kept far away from the rest of the world ? I, at 
least, have realised how terrible is the contagion,— 
like a fiery torch which bums that it may set the 
world on fire 

It struck nine. I could not get nd of the idea 
that Amulya ivas in trouble, that he had fallen into 
the dutches of the police. There must be great 
e.xcitcment in the Police Office — whose are the 
jciveb? — where did he get them? And in the end 
I sliall have to fumbh the answer, in public, before 
all Uie imrld. 

What is that answer to be? Your day has come 
at last, Bara Rani, 50U whom I ha\c so long dtj. 
pised. You, in the shape of Uie public, the 
Nrill ha\ c \-our rc\ cngc. O God, sa\-c me this th^ 
and I will cast all mv pride at my sister-in-law’* 


Tin IIOMK A^•m1lh^^ORU) 


I cfrtilil br.nr if no Imn^cr. I wcni sfratqlit fo tli<r 
ILifA Rani. Sin" in the icmntJali, ^picinq her 
liefel Iruvts, 'Pialoat her tide Tliefi^htomulo 
m-filr n>e shrink IwcL for a moment, but 1 o\ creame 
all hetIf.ition, and makinj* a low obciunce I took 
tlie dull of my elder s»fer-ia-law’* feet. 

‘ lilesJ njy soul, CfmtaRani,’ she exclaimed, hat 
hat come upon ^ ou ’ \\li\ this sudden reverence?’ 

‘ It is my birlhdav, sHter,' said 1. ‘ 1 have often 
causetJ >oji pain. Give me your blcssin 5 to-day 
diat I may neter do so aijam. Mv mind is so 
small.’ I repealed my obeisance and left her hur- 
riedlyi but she called me back. 

' You nc% er before lold me that tJiis »-ai your 
birlluha), Chouc darlmtj* Be sure to come and 
have lunch « ilh me this afternoon. You positively 
mtut’ 

0 God, let « really be my birthday to-day. Can 
I not be bom oter again’ Cleanse me, my God, 
and purify me and give me one more trial! 

1 went again to the sitting-room to find Sandip 
there. A feeling of disgust seemed to poison my 
very blood. Tlic lace of hu, which I satv in the 
morning light, had nothing of the magic radiance 
of genius. 

‘ Will you leave the room,’ I blurted out. 

Sandip smiled. ‘ Since Amuly’a is not here,’ hi 
remarked, ‘ I should tlimk my turn had come for a 
special talk,’ 

, fate was 


coming back upon me. How ^^■as 
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‘My greed to-day embraces the wealth of al 
Bengal,’ replied Sandip ‘ Is there a greater forci 
than greed ? It is the steed of the great ones o 
the earth, as is the elephant, Ajrauat, the steed o 
Indra, So then these jesvels arc mine 

As Sandip took up and replaced the casket under 
his cloak, AmuJya rushed in There ^v•ere dark 
rings under his eyes, his lips were drs’, his hair tum- 
bled; the freshness of his youth seemed to have 
Avithered m a single day Pangs gripped my heart 
as I looked on him 

‘ My box'’ he cried, as he went straight up to 
Sandip without a glance at me ‘ Have you taken 
that jewel-box from my trunk 

‘ Your j’ewel-box mocked Sandip. 

‘ It was my trunk'’ 

Sandip burst out into a laugh ‘ Your distinc- 
tions between mine and yours arc getting rather 
thin, Amulya,’ he cried ‘ You ^v^ll die a religious 
preacher yet, I see.’ 

Amulya sank on a chair with his face in his hands. 

I went up to him and placing my hand on his head 
asked him; ‘ ^NTiat is your trouble, Amulya?* 

He stood straight up as he replied ; ‘ I had set m) 
heart. Sister Rani, on returning your j'ewels to you 
with my own hand. Sandip Babu knew- this, but 
he Ibrcstalled me.’ 

‘ ^\'hat do I care for my jewels?’ I said. ‘ Lc* 
them go. No harm is done.’ 

‘ Go? WTicre?’ asked the mystified boy. 
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longer.’ With this parting shot, Sandip flung ou 
of the room. 


xtx 

‘ I have had no peace of mind, Amulya,’ I said 
to him, ‘ ever since I sent you off to sell my jewels ' 

‘ ^Vhy, Sister Rani 

* I was afraid lest you should get into trouble Mth 
them, lest they should suspect you for a thief, f 
would rather go sviihout that she thousand. You 
must now do another thing for me,— go home at 
once, home to your mother ’ 

Amulya produced a small bundle and said: ‘ But. 
sister, I have got the six thousand.’ 

‘ Where from ?’ 

‘ I tried hdrd to get gold,’ he went on, without 
replying to my question, ‘ but could not So I had 
to bring it in notes.’ 

‘ Tell me truly, Amulya, sivear by me, where did 
you get this money’’ 

* That I \vin not tell you ’ 

Everything seemed to grow dark before my eyes. 
‘What terrible thing have y'ou done, Amulya?’ I 
cried. ‘ Is it then . . . ’ 

‘ I know you will say I got this money wrongly. 
Very well, I admit it. But I have paid the full price 
for my wTong-doing. So no^v the money is mine. 

I no longer had any desire to learn more about it. 
My very blood-vessels contracted, making my whole 
body shrink within itself 
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‘ Take it away, Amulya,’ I implored. ‘ Put it 
back where you got it from.’ 

‘ That would be hard indeed !' 

* It is not hard, brother dear. It was an evil mo- 
ment when you first came to me Even Sandip has 
not been able to harm you as I have done.’ 
Sandip’s name seemed to stab him 
‘ Sandip !* he cried ‘ It was you alone who made 
me come to know that man for what he is. Do you 
know, sister, he has not spent a pice out of those 
sovereigns he took from you ’ He shut himself intc 
his room, after he left you, and gloated over thi 
gold, pouring it out in a heap on the floor. " Thi 
is not money,” he exclaimed, ” but the petals o 
the divine lotus of power, crystallised strains c 
music from the pipes that play m the paradise c 
wealth! I cannot find it in mv heart to chat^ 
them, for they seem longing to fulfil their destiny c 
adorning the neck of Beauty Amulya, my bo^ 
don’t you look at these with your fleshly eye, the 
are Lakshmi’s smile, the gracious radiance of Indra 
queen. No, no, 1 can’t give them up to that boc 
of a manager I am sure, Amulva, he was tellin 
us lies. The police haven’t traced the man wh 
sank that boat It’s the manager who wants i 
make something out of it \\ c must get those lette 
back from him” ’ 

‘ I asked him how v/e were to do this, he told n 
to use force or threats I offered to do so if he coy 
return tlie gold. That, he said, ^v•c could r ' 
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later. I will not trouble you, sister, with all I did 
to frighten the man into ^ving up those letters and 
bum them, — it is a long story. That very night I 
came to Sandip and said. “ We are now safe. Let 
me have the sovereigns to return them to-morrow 
to my sister, the Maharani.” But he cned, “ ^V’hat 
infatuation is this of yours ? Your precious sister’s 
skirt bids fair to hide the whole country from jou 
Say Bande Afataram and exorcize the evil spiriL” 

* You know. Sister Rani, the power of Sandip’s 
magic. The gold remained with him. And I spent 
the whole dark night on the bathing-steps or die 
lake muttering Bande Afataram. 

‘ Tlien when you gave me your jewels to sell, I 
went again to Sandip I could see he was angry 
with me. But he tried not to show it. “ If I still 
have them hoarded up in any box of mine you may 
take them,” said he, as he flung me his ke>’S. They 
were nowhere to be seen. “ Tell me where they 
are,” I said “ I will do so,” he replied, “ when I 
find your infatuation has left you Not now.’ 

‘ ^VTicn I found I could not move him, I had to 
employ other methods. Then I tried to get the 
sovereigns from him m exchange for my currenc)’ 
notes for Rs 6,000. ” You shall have them,” he 

said, and disappeared into his bedroom, leaving me 
waiting outside There he broke open my trunk 
and came straight to you witli your casket through 
some other passage. He would not let me bring it, 
and now he dares call it his gift. How can I tell 
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how much he has deprived me of? I shall never 
forgive him. 

‘ But, oh sister, his power over me has been utterly 
broken. And it is you who have broken it!’ 

‘ Brother dear,’ said I, ‘ if that is so, then my life 
is justified. But more remains to be done, Amulya 
It is not enough that the spell has been destroyed. 
Its stains must be washed away Don’t delay any 
longer, go at once and put back the money where 
you took it from. Can you not do it, dear?’ 

‘ With your blessing everything is possible, Sister 
Rani.‘ 

‘ Remember, it will not be your expiation alone, 
but mine also I am a woman, the outside world 
is closed to me, else I would have gone myself My 
hardest punishment is that I must put on you the 
burden of my sin.’ 

‘ Don’t say that, sister The path I was treading 
was not your path. It attracted me because of its 
dangers and diflicultics Now that your path calls 
me, let it be a thousand times more difficult and 
dangerous, the dust of your feet will help me to 
win through. Is it then your command that this 
money be replaced?’ 

‘ Not my command, brother mind, but a com- 
mand from above.’ 

‘ Of that I know nothing. It is enough for me 
that this command from above comes from your 
bps. And, sister, I thought I had an invitation 
here. I must not lose that. You must give me 
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CHAPTER XI 
bikiala’s story 

XX 

\Vn'H Amulya’s departure my heart sank within me 
On what perilous adventure had I sent this only son 
of his mother? O God, why need my expiation 
have such pomp and drcumstancc ’ Could I not be 
allowed to suffer alone without inviting all this mul- 
titude to share my punishment’ Oh, let not this 
innocent child fall victim to Your wrath. 

I called him back, — ‘ Amulya’’ 

My \ oice sounded so feebly, it failed to reach him. 
I went up to the door and called again: 
* Amulyal’ 

He had gone. 

* AVho is there?’ 

‘ Rani Mother!’ 

‘ Go and tell Amulya Babu that I want him ’ 
\Vhat exactly happened I could not make out, — 
the man, perhaps, was not familiar with Amulya’s 
name, — but he returned almost at once followed by 
Sandip. 

The very moment yx>u sent me away,’ he said 
as he came in, ‘ I had a presentiment that y-ou ivould 
call me back. The attraction of the same moon 
causes both ebb and Bow. I was so sure of being 
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saved, saved. Be rude to me, insult me, for th; 
sIio\\-s you in your truth; but spare me your songs ^ 
praise, svhicli uerefabe. 

My husband came in at this juncture. Sandi 
hatl not Uie elasticity to rcco\-er himself in a me 
ment, as he usetl to do before. My husband looke 
at him for a wlulc in surprise. Had tliis happenei 
some da)-s ago I should have felt ashamed. But to 
day I \\as pleased, — whatever my husband migh 
tliink. I wanted to liavc it out to the finish will 
my weakening adversar>' 

Findmg us both silent and constrained, my hus 
band hesitated a httle, and then took a chair. 
‘ Sandip,’ he said, ‘ I have been looking for you, and 
was told you were here.’ 

‘ I am here,’ said Sandip with some emphasis. 
‘ Queen Bee sent for me early this morning. And 
I, the humble worker of the hive, left all else to at- 
tend her summons.’ 

‘ I am going to Calcutta to-morrow. You will 
come with me ’ 

‘ And why, pray? 0o you take me for one of 
your retinue’’ 

‘ Oh, very well, take it that you arc going to Cal- 
cutta, and Aat I am your follower.’ 

‘ I have no business there.’ 

‘ All the more reason for going. You have too 
much business here.’ 

‘ I don’t propose to stir.’ 

‘ Then I propose to shift you.’ 
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saved, saved. Be rude to me, insult me, for that 
shows you in your truth ; but spare me your songs of 
praise, which were false. 

My husband came in at this juncture. Sandip 
had not the elasticity to recover himself in a mo- 
ment, as he used to do before. Afy husband looked 
at him for a while m surprise. Had this happened 
some days ago I should have felt ashamed. But to- 
day I was pleased, — ^whatever my husband might 
think. I wanted to have it out to the finish with 
my Aveakening adversary 

Finding us both silent and constrained, my hus- 
band hesitated a little, and then took a chair. 

‘ Sandip,’ he said, ‘ I have been looking for you, and 
was told you were here ’ 

‘ I am here,’ said Sandip with some emphasis. 

‘ Queen Bee sent for me early this morning. And 
I, the humble worker of the hive, left all else to at- 
tend her summons.’ 

‘ I am going to Calcutta to-morrow. You will 
come with me.' 

‘ And why, pray ^ Do you take me for one of 
your retmuc?’ 

‘ Oh, very \veU, take it that you are going to Cal- 
cutta, and ^at I am your follower.’ 

‘ I have no business there ’ 

‘ All the more reason for going. You have too 
much business here.’ 

‘ I don’t propose to stir.’ 

‘ Then I propose to shift you.’ 
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‘ Forcibly?’ 

* Fordbly.’ 

* Very well, then, I will make a move But the 
vorld is not divided between Calcutta and your 
states. There are other places on the map ’ 

‘ From the way you have been gomg on, one 
vould hardly have thought that there was any other 
)Iace in the world except my estates ' 

Sandlp stood up ‘ It does happen at times,’ he 
aid, ‘ that a man’s whole world is reduced to a sin- 
gle spot. I have realised my universe m this sitting- 
oom of yours, that is whv I have been a fixture 
lere.' 

Then he turned to me ‘ None but you, Queen 
Bee,* he said, ‘ will undentand my words, — per- 
taps not even you I salute you With worship 
n my heart I leave you My watchword has chan- 
ged since you have come across my vision. It is no 
onger Bande Mataram (Hail Mother), but Had Bc- 
oved, Hail Enchantress. The mother protects, the 
tnistress leads to destruction, — but sweet is that des- 
truction You have made the anklet sounds of the 
dance of death tinkle in my heart You have 
changed for me, your devotee, the picture I had of 
this Bengal of ours, — “ the soft breeze-cooled land 
of pure water and sweet fruit You have no pity, 
my beloved. You have come to me with your 
poison cup and 1 shall drain it, either to die in 
igony or live triumphing ox'er death. 

‘ ' Quotation from llie Nabon*! Smig , — BanJt SUtartm. 
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saved, saved. Be rude to me, insult me, for that 
sho^vs you in your truth; but spare me your songs of 
praise, which w-ere fake. 

My husband came in at this juncture. Sandip 
had not the elasticity to recover himself in a mo- 
ment, as he used to do before, hfy husband looked 
at him for a ^vhile in surpnse Had this happened 
some days ago I should have felt ashamed. But to- 
day I was pleased, — wliatevcr my husband might 
think. I wanted to have it out to the finish wth 
my weakening adversary. 

Fmding us both silent and constrained, my hus- 
band hesitated a little, and then took a chair. 

‘ Sandip,’ he said, ‘ I have been looking for you, and 
^vas told you ^ve^e here.’ 

* I am here,’ said Sandip with some emphasis. 

* Queen Bee sent for me early this morning. And 
I, the humble worker of the hive, left all else to at- 
tend her summons.’ 

‘ I am going to Calcutta lo-morrow. You will 
come with me.’ | 

‘ And why, pray? Do you take me for one of j 
your retinue?’ 

‘ Oh, very well, take it that you arc going to Cal- 
cutta, and ^at I am your follower.’ 

‘ I have no business there.’ ; 

‘ All tlie more reason lor going. You have too 
much business here.' 

‘ I don’t propose to stir.’ 

‘ Then I propose to shift >*00.’ 
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‘ Forably?’ 

‘ Forcibly.’ 

‘ Very well, then, I will make a move But the 
'^orld is not divided between Calcutta and vour 
estates. Tliere are other places on the map ’ 

From the way you have been going on, one 
''ould hardly have thought tliat there was anv other 
place in the world except my estates ' 

Sandip stood up ‘ It docs happen .it times,’ he 
taid, ‘ that a man’s whole world «s reduced to a, sin- 
gle spot. I have realised my universe m this sitting- 
of yours, that is whv 1 have been a fixture 

here.’ 

Tlicn he turned to me ‘ None but vou. Queen 
Bee,’ he said, ‘ wnll understand mv words, — per- 
haps not even you. I salute vou. UiiJi worship 
in my heart I leave you. M> watciiword has chan- 
ged since you hav’c come across mv vision It is no 
longer Bandt Malaram (Hail Mother), but Hail Be- 
loved, Hail Enchantress nie mother protects, the 
tnistress leads to destniclion, — but sweet is dial des- 
truction. You have m.idc the anklet sounds of the 
dance of death tinkle m my heart You liave 
changed for me, >our dcvxitcc, the picture I had of 
tliis Bengal of oun,— ** the soil brreae-ctxiled land 
of pure water and sweet fruit.”* You have no pitv, 
niy beloved You have come to me with vour 
poison cup and I shall drain it, either to die in 
agony or h\ e (rinmjililng fiver death. 
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saved, saved. Be rude to me, insult me, for that 
shows you in your truth; but spare me your songs of 
praise, ^vhlch were fake 

My husband came in at this juncture. Sandip 
had not the elasticity to recover himself in a mo- 
ment, as he used to do before. My husband looked 
at him for a while in surpnsc Had this happened 
some days ago I should have felt ashamed But to- 
day I ivas pleased, — whatever my husband might 
think. I wanted to have it out to the finish with 
my weakening adversary. 

Findmg us both silent and constrained, my hus- 
band hesitated a iittJe, and then took a chair. 

‘ Sandip,’ he said, ‘ I have been looking for you, and 
was told you ivere here ’ 

‘ I am here,’ said Sandip with some emphasis. 

‘ Queen Bee sent for me early this morning. And 
I, the humble worker of the hive, left all else to at- 
tend her summons.’ 

‘ I am going to Calcutta to-morrow. You ivill 
come >vith me.’ 

‘And why, pray? Do you take me for one of 
your retinue?’ 

‘ Oh, very well, take it that you arc going to Cal- 
cutta, and that I am your folloiver.’ 

‘ I have no business there.’ 

‘ All the more reason for going. You have too 
much business here.* 

‘ I don’t propose to stir.* 

‘ Then I propose to shift j’ou.’ 
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‘Forcibly?’ 

' Forably.’ 

Very well, then, I will make a mo\e Bui the 
"orld is not divided between Calcutta and \our 
estates There arc other places on the niai) 

From the way you have been gfun? uu one 
"ould hardly have thought tliat there v\a' an\ otUci 
F w the world except nty estates 
. stood up. ‘ It docs happen at times he 
s that a man’s whole world is reduced to a «m- 
Sespot I have realised my univenc in tins sitting- 
t«>m of yours, that is why I have been a fixture 


g ^5^ he turned to me ‘ None but vou. Queen 
he said, ‘ will understand my words, — per- 
ps not even you I salute vou \Vith worship 
^ you My watchword has chan- 
Ion come across my vision It is no 

lov n* (Hail Mother!, but Hail Be- 

mist ' r* ^uchantress. The mother protects, the 
trucu”* ^^struction,— but sweet is that des- 

r made the anklet sounds of the 

thanv H r tinkle in my heart You have 

‘his b' devotee, the picture I had of 

ofnitrr'^^ — ** breeze-cooled land 

my bdov 7 You have no puv , 

Poisnn come to me with \our 

^Sonv or ^ drain it, cither to die m 

S'®) °‘-hve triumphing over death 

Q«>lai»ci fiom Nauoosl Soog.—BanJf Afclirim 
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‘ Yes,’ he continued ‘ The mother’s day is past. 

0 love, my love, >xiu have made as naught for me 
the truth and nght and heaven itself. All duties 
ha\-e become as shadows, all rules and restraints 
have snapped their bonds. O lov e, my love, I could 
set fire to all the world outside this land on \vhich 
you have set your dainty feet, and dance in mad 
revel over tlie ashes . These are mild men. 
These are good men TTiey would do good to all. — 
as if this all were a reality' No, no! Tlicre is no 
reality in the w-orld save this one real love of mine 

1 do you reverence. My devotion to you has made 
me cruel; my worship of you has lighted the raging 
flame of destruction within me I am not righte- 
ous. I have no beliefs, I only believe m her whom, 
above all else in the world, I have been able to 
realise.’ 

Wonderful! It was wonderful, indeed Only a 
minute ago I had despised this man svith all my 
heart. But what I had thought to be dead ashes 
now gIo>ved svith living fire. The fire in him is true, 
that is beyond doubt O ivfiy has God made man 
such a mixed creature^ Was it only to show Hu 
supernatural sleight ofhand^ Only a few minutes 
ago I had thought that Sandip, svhom I had once 
taken to be a hero, was only the stage hero of 
melodrama But that is not so, not so. Even be- 
hind the trappings of the theatre, a true hero may 
sometimes be lurking 

There is much in Sandip that is coarse, that h 
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sensuous, that is false, much that is overlaid with 
layer after layer of fleshly cm'cring. Yet, — ^yct it is 
best to confess that there is a great deal in the depths 
of him which we do not, cannot understand, — much 
in ounelves too A wonderful thing is man. ^Vhat 
great mysterious purpose he is working out only the 
Terrible One’ knows, — meanwhile we groan under 
the brunt ofit. Shiva is the Lord of Chaos He is 
all Joy. He will destroy our bonds 

1 cannot but feel, again and agam, that there are 
f'vo persons in me. One recoils from Sandip in his 
terrible aspect of Chaos, — the other feels that very 
'ision to be sweetly alluring The sinbng ship 
irags down all who are swimming round it San- 
tlip is just such a force of destruction. His immense 
attraction gets hold of one before fear can come to 
the rescue, and then, in the twinkling of an eye, one 
ts drawn away, irresistibly, from all light, all good, 
all freedom of the sky, all air that can be breathed, — 
from lifelong accumulations, from everyday cares — 
right to the bottom of dissolution. 


From some realm of calamity has Sandip come 
as its messenger; and as he stalks the land, mut- 
tering unholy incantations, to him flock all the boys 
and youths. The mother, seated in the lotus heart 
of the Country, is wmling her heart out; for they 
^ve broken open her store-room, there to hold their 
rirunken revelry. Her vintage of the draught for 
immortals they would pour out on the dust; her 


• Rudra, ihr Teinble. a lujne of Shiva —Tt 
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time-honoured vessels they uould smash to pieces. 
True, I feel with her; but, at the same time, I can- 
not help being infected tvith their excitement. 

Truth itself has sent us this temptation to test our 
trustiness in upholdmg its commandments Intoxi- 
cation masquerades in heavenly garb, and dances 
before the pilgrims sajdng* ‘ Fools you are that pur- 
sue the fruitless path of renunciation. Its ivay is 
long, its time passing slow So the W'leldcr of the 
Thunderbolt has sent me to you. Behold, I the 
beautiful, the passionate, I will accept you, — in my 
embrace you shall find fulfilment.’ 

After a pause Sandip addressed me again • ‘ God- 
dess, the time has come for me to leave you. It is 
well. The work of your nearness has been done. 
By lingering longer it would only become undone 
again, little by htde All is lost, if in our greed we 
try to cheapen that which is the greatest thing on 
earth. That which is eternal within the moment 
only becomes shallow if spread out in time, "'e 
were about to spoil our infinite moment, when it 
was your uplifted thunderbolt which came to the 
rescue. You intervened to sa\c the purity of your 

•• '• — -•—saved your 

)Our wor- 
ess, I, abo, 

set >ou free to-day iMy earthen temple could hold 
you no longer, — e\cry moment it was on tlie point 
af breaking apart. To-day I depart to ^\orship 
your larger image in a larger temple. I can gam 
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>’ou more truly only at a distance from yourself. 
Here I had only your favour, there I shall be vouch- 
safed your boon ’ 

^^y jewel-casket was lying on the table I held it 
Up aloft as I said . ‘ I charge you to convey these my 
jewels to the object of my worship, — to whom I have 
dedicated them through you ’ 

My husband remained silent Sandip left the 
room. 

XXI 

I had just sac down to make some cakes for 
Amulya when the Bara Rani came upon the scene. 

‘ Oh dear,’ she exclaimed, ‘ has it come to this that 
you must make cakes for your own birthday?’ 

* Is there no one else for whom I could be making 
diem?’ I asked. 

' But this is not the day when you should think of 
feasting othen It is for us to feast you I was 
just thinking of making something up* hen I heard 
the staggering nos-s whicfi completely upset me A 


tell him that he need only hand over those notes to 
my husband and leave the explanations to me. 

• You Of' a wonderful craiure!’ ray sister-in-law 
« Any «’ ^ frtrnMBullr U«wVl W 

cT (he hcvtnch«’<’sf 
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before to-morrow our history might not take such a 
turn as to make it all one whether we went or stay- 
ed. After that, what our home, our life would be 
like, was utterly beyond my ken, — it seemed so 
misty and phantom-hke 

In a very few hours now my unseen fate would 
become visible \Vas there no one who could keep 
on postponing the flight of these hours, from day to 
day, and so make them long enough for me to set 
things right, so far as lay m my posver ^ The time 
during which the seed lies underground is long — so 
long indeed that one forgets that there is any danger 
of Its sprouting But once its shoot shoivs up above 
the surface, it grows and grows so fast, there is no 
time to cover it up, neither with skirt, nor body, nor 
even bfe itself 

I will try to think of it no more, but sit quiet, — 
passive and callous, — let the crash come when it 
may. By the day after to-morrow alJ will be over, 
— publiaty, laughter, bewailing, questions, explana- 
tions,— cv ciything 

But I cannot forget the lace of Amulya, — beauti- 
ful, radiant srith devotion He did not wait, des- 
pairing, for the blow of fate to fall, but rushed into 
the thick of danger In my misery I do him rever- 
ence. He is my boy-god Under the pretext of 
his pla>-fulness he took from me the weight of my 
burden. He vsould save me by taking the punish- 
ment meant for me on his own head. But how am 
I to bear this terrible mercy' of my God? 



roiif, at theflnnRcm my countenance. ‘ Ha\e 
:hcn rcalh no sueJj thins; ai fear?* 
cannot believe it,' f *.ild ' WTiy should they 
3ur home 

ot believe it, inclersi* Who could have be- 
1 that shev would attack our ireasurv, either?' 
lade no rcplv, but l>ent mer mv cakes, putting 
r cocoaniit sttifTini; 

efl, I'm ofT,' van! the Bara Rani after a pro- 
d Starr at rue ’ I muvt see Brother Nikiiil and 
meihing done about sending oIT my money to 
lira, before it’s too late ’ 

: was no sooner gone than I left the cakes to 
are of tliemselves and rushed to my dressing* 
shutting m>-sclf inside. My husband's tunic 
he kevs m its pocket vvas sdll hanging there,— 
jciful was he I took the kc>- of the iron safe 
‘ nng and kept it by me. hidden in the folds 
dress. 

n there came a knocking at the door ' I am 
ig,’ I called out I could hear the Bara Rani 
: ‘ Only a minute ago I saw her making cakes 
ovv she is busy dressing up Uliat ne.tt, I 
r! One of their Dandc Malaram meetings is 
suppose I say. Robber Queen,’ she called 
me, ‘ arc you taking stock of your loot?’ 
m thc)’ went away I hardly know what made 
m tile safe. Perhaps tficrc was a lurking hope 
might all be a dream. \\'hat if, on pulling 
; inside drawer, I should find thc rolls of gold 
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there, just as before?. .. Alas, everything was 
as empty as the trust which had been betrayed 

I had to go through the farce of dressing. I had 
to do my hair up all over again, quite unnecessarily. 
\\Tien I came out my sistcr-in-law railed at me: 

How many times are you going to dress to-day ?’ 

‘ My birthday!* I said 

Oh, any pretext seems good enough,’ she went 
on. ‘ Many vain people have I seen in my day, 
but you beat them all hollow.’ 

I was about to summon a servant to send after 
Amulya, when one of the men came up with a little 
note, which he handed to me. It was from Amulya. 

Sister,’ he wrote, ‘ you invited me this afternoon, 
but I thought I should not watt Let me first exe- 
cute your bidding and then come for my prasad. 
I may be a little late.’ 


To whom could he be going to return that 
money? Into what fresh entanglement was the 
poor boy rushing? O miserable woman, you can 
on y send him off like au arrow, but not recall him 
if you miss your aim 

I should have dedared at once that I was at the 
Bottom of thb robbery. But women hve on the 
Mst of Uiar sutToundings,— tills Is their whole 
or . once it is out that this trust has been sec- 
J^y betrayed, thdr place in their world is lost. 
1 hey have then to stand upon the fragments of the 
they have broken, and its jagged edges keep 
wounding them at every turn. To sin Is easy 


igh, but to make up for it is abow all difficult 
i woman 

jr some time past all easy approaches for corn- 
ion wth my husband have been closed to r 
' then could I burst on him svith this stup< 
news? He was very late in coming for 
[ to-day,— nearly tv\o o’clock He was absei 
led and hardly touched any food. I had h 
the nght to press him to lake a little more, 
to avert my face to wipe away my tears, 
vanted so badly to say to him : ‘ Do come in 
oom and rest awhile ; you look so tired.’ I ht 
:leared my throat with a little cough, when 
,nt hurried in to say that the Police Inspect! 
brought Panchu up to the palace. My hu 
, with the shadow on his lace deepened, left h 
unfinished and went out 
ittle later the Bara Rani appeared. ‘ UTiy di 
lot send me word when Brother Nikhil cam 
ihe complained ‘ As he was late 1 thought 
t as well fimsh my bath in the meantime. How 
hd he manage to get through hts meal so soon ? 
Tiy, did you ^vant him for anything 
'^hat is this about both of you going off to Caf 
to-morrow ? All I can say is, I am not going 
left here alone. I should get startled out ol 
e at every sound, with all these dacoits about, 
luitc settled about your going to-morrow?’ 

3,’ said I, though I had only just now heard 
d though, moreover, I was not at all sure that 
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enough, but to make up for it is above all difTicult 
for a ivoman 

For some time past all easy approaches for com- 
munion iN-ith my husband have been closed to me. 
How then could I burst on liim mUi this stupen- 
dous nciN's’ He uas \Tr>' late in coming for his 
meal to-day, — nearly two o’clock. He was absent- 
minded and hardly touched any food. I had lost 
c\cn the right to press him to take a little more. I 
had to avert m> face to uipe away my tears 

I wanted so badly to sav to him - ‘ Do come into 
our room and rest awhile; >ou look so tired.’ I had 
just cleared my throat with a little cough, when a 
servant burned in to sav that the Police Inspector 
had brought Panchu up to the palace. My hus- 
band, with the shadow- on Ins face deepened, left his 
meal unfinished and v\cnt out 
A little later the Ilara Ram appeared ‘ Why did 
jou not send me word when Brother N’ikhil came 
in’’ she complainetl ‘ As he ssas late I thought I 
might as well finish my bath m the meantime. Hovv- 
c\-cr did he manage to get through lus meal so soon ? 

‘ did sou svant him for anything’’ 

• What is this about both of vou going off to Cal- 
cutta to-morrow ’ .All I can sav is, I am not going 
to be left Iwre alone. 1 slioutd get startled out of 
mv life at eser>‘ sound, with all time dacoiti about. 

Is it quite settled about sour going to-morrow.’’ 

‘ Yes,' said I, though I liad only just now heard 
it; and though, moreosef, I was not at all sure that 



ore to-morrow our history might not take such a 
fd™ it all one whether wc went or stay- 

After that, what our home, our hfe would be 
"as utterly beyond my ken, — it seemed so 
and phantom-like 

a \cry ftw hours now my unseen fate would 
rome \isiblc. ^Vas there no one who could keep 
^ P^tponing the flight of these hours, from day to 

. liand so make them long enough for me to set 


” ”ght, so far as lay in my power? Tlie time 
jjj the Seed lies underground >$ long — so 

8*ndeed that one forgets that there is any danger 

sprouting. But once its shoot shows up above 

WrCice, it grows and grows so fast, there >$ no 
'■etocotcrit up, neither svith skirt, nor bod\, nor 
itself. 

'‘tU try to think of it no more, but sit quiet,— 
„ callous, — let the crash come when it 

Sy tile day after to-morrow all will 1)C os cr, 
^°“city, laughter, bewaiUng, questions, explana- 
^7' cry thing. 

t cannot forget the face of Amuha,— beauu- 
’ with dcs otion. He did not wait, des- 
for the blow of faic to (all, but rtished into 
''w'fUr danger. In my mherv I dohimreser- 
He is my boy.god. Under the pretext of 
Jiiyfulness he took from me the right of my 
He would s.a\c me by taking the punish- 
j^'^eant for me on his msti head. Bm how am 
^ “car tills terrible mercy of my God? 


-V THI. KOifr AND THE ^VORLD ( 

Oi. rry err rfiSi*. I do >-ou rc\ crcnce. Li 

tie wreJi-tTEdr-r, loioyrorwcrcice. Pure are yo 
irr xerc^ I do \t?ti rcxTrcncc. May yo 
etsw ro cix ar=^s, i: the next birth, as my ow 


xxn 

Rumoin- became bttsv cn c\nn' side. The police 
xxrre centinnallx in and out. The serx'ants of Uic 
hotr'e were in a jrnrat fiurrx. 

Khenvju rn ntaid. came up to me and said: ‘ Oh, 
Rani for geiodness* saie put away my gold 

nechUvT and armlets in x-our iron safe.’ To whom 
was I to capLim that the Rani herselfbad been wca- 
xing nU this network of trouble, and had got caught 
in it, too’ I had to pbx the benign protector and 
take charge of Khenw’s ornaments and Thako's 
s-ixings. Tlie nuIk*x\-oman, in her turn, brought 
along and kept in niy room a box in which were a 
Penarcs sari and some other of her x’alucd posses- 
sions. * I got these at >our xsedding,’ she told me. 

Wlicji, to-inorrow, my iron sale xvill be opened in 
the presence of these — Khcma, Tliako, the milk- 
woman and nil the rest. . Let me not think of 
it! I.et me rather try to think xvhat it will be Hkc 
wlirn this third day of Magh comes round again 
nllcr a )car has passed. Will all tJie wounds of my 
home life then be still as fresh as cxer?. . . 

a'***^' writes that he will come later m theexxn- 
ot remain alone*with my thoughtt, do- 
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nothing. So I sit do^\‘n again to make cakes for 
^ I havc^fiiusjicti making quite a quantity, but 
^ I must go on. \\’ho will eat them ’ 1 shall dis- 
utc them amongst the servants 1 must do so 
'erynight. To*night is my limit To-morrow 
*' not be in my hands 

went on untiringly, frying cake after cake 
'tr^ now and then it seemed to me that there svas 
Some noise in the direction of my rooms, upstairs 
wd it te that my husband had missed the key of 
5 safe, and the Bara Rani had assembled all the 
wvants to help him to hunt for jt ? No, I must not 
P*y heed to these sounds. Let me shut the door 
lo do so, when Thako came panting in. 
^ni Mother, oh. Rani Mother’’ 

■ rv5^^ away I’ I snapped out, cutting her sliort. 
t come bothering me ’ 

Bara Rani Mother wants you,’ she went on. 
tr nephesv has brought such a wonderful machine 
torn Calcutta It talks like a man Do come and 
near it I’ 


I did not know whether to laugh or to cry So, 
all things, a gramophone needs must come on the 
at such a time, repeating at cv cry winding the 
® nasal twang of its theatrical songs! What a 
thing results when a machine apes a man. 

began to fall. I knesv thal 
would not delay to announce himself— 

, couEd not wait. I summoned a servant and said • 
0 and tell Amulya Babu to come straight In here ’ 
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Tlic man came back after a while to say that Amulya 
was not in, — he had not come back since he had gone. 

‘ Gone!’ Tlic last word struck my cars like a 
wail in the gathering darkness. Amulya gone ! Had 
lie then come like a streak of light from the setting 
sun, only to be gone for ever? All kinds of possible 
and impossible dangers flitted through mv mind. It 
was I who had sent him to his death IVTiat if he 
was fearless? Thai only showed Ins owm greatness 
of heart But after this how was I to go on living all 
by mj-self? 

I had no memento of Amul>a save that pistol, — 
his re\-erence*ofrering It seemed to me that this 
was a sign given by Proxidence. This gmit ^vhich 
had contaminated my life at ns very root, — my God 
in the form of a child had left with me Uie means of 
tviping It a^vay, and then vanished. Oh the loving 
gift — the saving grace that lay hidden within it? 

I opened my bo-\ and took out the pistol, lifting 
it reverently to my forehead. At that moment the 
gongs clanged out from the temple attached to our 
house. I prostrated myjclfin salutation 

In Uie evening I feasted tlic whole household witli 
my cakes. ‘ You have managed a wonderful birth- 
day feast,- — and all by yourself too!’— exclaimed my 
sister-in-law. ‘ But you must leave sometiung for 
us to do.’ ^Vith this she turned on her gramophone 
and let loose the shrill treble of the Calcutta actresses 
all over the place. It seemed like a stable full of 
neigliing fillies. 
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It got quite late before tlie feasting was over. I 
had a sudden longing to end my birthday celebra- 
tion by taking the dust of my husband’s feet I 
Went up to the bedroom and found him fast asleep 
He had had such a worrying, trying day. I raised 
the edge of the mosquito curtain very very gently, 
and laid my head near his feet My hair must have 
touched him, for he moved his legs in his sleep and 
pushed my head away 

I then went out and sat in the west verandah A 
silk-cotton tree, which had shed all its leaves, stood 
^ere in the distance, like a skeleton. Behind it the 
crescent moon was setting AH of a sudden I had 
the feeling that the very stars in the sky were afraid 
of me, — that the whole of the night world was look- 
wg askance at me. Why ’ Because I vvas alone 

There is nothing so strange in creation as the man 
who is alone. Even he whose near ones have all 
died, one by one, is not alone, — compamonship 
comes for him from behind the screen of death. But 
he, whose Idn are there, yet no longer near, who has 
dropped out of all the varied companionship of a 
full home, — the starry universe itself seems to bristle 
to look on him in Ws darkness. 

\\'here I am, I am not. I am far away from those 
who are around me. I liveand move upon a world- 
wide chasm of separation, unstable as the dew-drop 
upon the lotu 
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Tlic man rAmebnik .irtrr4\0(t!<' liivax tint AniiiUa 
ua* not m. — Iif !nU nolctniif Kick »mi r lie had ct'iif . 

■Chmf'" 'Hir Ia<t woril struck m\ fan like a 
v^ai! m the RathfnnR darkiint AmuKa gonef Had 
hr tJjfjj cnnif Jjkr .i slrrjk of light /f£*m the irtJing 
jun, nnh to l^e ginir f'r c\rr * All kiiuh of j»<'"ihlr 
and mif'cnsiMr dangrn Ihitnl tlirnus.’lj ntt imn<{ It 
Has I s\ho had jrm him t«» lus ifr.iih WItat If hr 
Hat frarless’ Iliat »»nU tlmtsfcl ]iii own grratiirti 
of hrarl hut altff thit tmu m.ii I tf» go im hvini; .nil 
lit ruirU ’ 

{ hatl no r'rmrnfo \fiml> a t i%r (hat fitfol, -- 
lilt rf\rrm<.f'*dii'n'i 4 It treni-'d to m*' tint tint 
Hat » I'lm. gttfti l)\ l*n.ti<*rtnr llm gudt nhhh 
fi td ti’fi'anun nrd no hi- ai it> vny mt (h”! 

in tl'f f rn 1 1 a 4 hild t td nolt nir the r’fani »'f 
Hip.i'g >1 anas aint ih^'i t tfioh'-'! ( )li ihr lotmg 
l* fi i)’' tini”; era r ihii I»t hid-!i*n wtti m il* 

I t \ fVi\ n-y t a'.d t>*'k * 'it th' fioi d. f fii'ig 
jt trtrrrjiiiv ir> r-y ( >rrt rn* \{ j? if r 

f' r.-t 4 la”.''"'* nil (r< m iK* ♦•'inj'l* at: i, I'rd to «’'ir 
lot".' I }’»' tfratrd 1‘otrlf en t »J .* »' 4'fl 

In (’ ' rtrii.',.; I { Jt;-.* i* - h*; t- {. f 1 hi'*- 

f—s > ik'o ■/ h I** t'-“'ta ».• I’ t'flti fiJ'f- 

d £'■ ( -jo, s ' J al' ( s if 1 *•* ri-Ltf' »• f ftf' 

.'--n* V f «j I* .»« !-*•«• f 

t- ! f-f t -C a'. j'‘a a 

j'- <v .f I*-,- j r I .. f» ,»r-T f ^ 
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got quite late before the feasting was o\cr, I 
lud a sudden longing to end my birthday cclcbra- 
tion by taking the dust of my husband’s feet I 
vicnt up to the bedroom and found him fast asleep, 
ie had had such a svorr^ang, trsing das I raised 
c edge of the mosquito curtain sen- sets gentls , 
laid my head near his feet. Mv hair must has e 
touched him, for he mosed his legs in his sleep and 
pushed my head asvay. 

1 dien svcTlt out and sat in the ss-est s crandah A 
® *<oUon tree, sshicli had shed all its leases, stood 
in the distance, like a skeleton. Behind it the 
moon was setting. AH of a sudden I had 
feeling that the sery Stan in the sky ssere afraid 
. me,— that the svholeofthc night ssorld ssas look- 
at me. Why? Because 1 ss as alone, 
fherc is nothing so strange in creation as the man 
^ ® is alone. Hsen he ssliose near ones base all 
one by one, is not alone, — companionship 
^^ncs for him from behind the screen of death But 
‘f.'shose kin are there, sxl no longer near, svho has 
F*!} out of all the x’aried companionship of a 
home, — the starry unisxrje itself seemi to bristle 
°\\\^ darkness, 

vi. ' f 1 from those 

arc around me. I Iixx and moxr upon a world- 
^ ^thasm of separation, imstaWe as the dew-drop 
lotus leaf. 

do not men change wholK whm ihcs 
* •ar.ge? Wb^n I look into rn\ heart, I find cxen- 
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tiling that was there, still there, — only they ar 
topsy-turvy. Things that were %vell-ordered havi 
become jumbled up The gems that ^vere strung 
into a necklace are now rolling in the dust. Anc 
so my heart is breaking 

I feel I want to die. Yet in my heart everythins 
still lives, — nor even in death can I see the end ofif 
all : rather, in death there seems to be ever so much 
more of repining. What is to be ended must be 
ended in this life, — there is no other way out 
Oh forgive me just once, only this time, Lord! 
All that >-ou gave into my hands as the wealth of my 
life, I have made into my burden. I can neither 
bear it longer, nor give it up O Lord, sound once 
again those flute strains which you played for me, 
Jong ago, standing at the rosy edge of my morning 
sky, — and let all m> comple.xitics become simple 
and easy. Nothing save the music ofyour flute can 
make whole that which has been broken, and pure 
tliat which has been sullied Create my home anew 
with your music. No other way can I sec. 

I threw m>'self prone on the ground and sobbed 
aloud. It was for mercy that I prayed, — some little 
merc>' from somewhere, some shelter, some sign of 
rorgiveness, some hope that might bring about the 
end. * Lord,’ I vowed to myself, ‘ I will lie here, 
waiting and waiting, touclting neither food nor 
drink, so long as your blessing docs not reacli me. 

I heard the sound of footsteps, \\1io that 
the gods do not show ificmsclvcs to mortal men ? I 
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did aot raise my Otce to loot up, lest the sight 
should brtaV the spell Come, oh come, come 
let your fcti touch toy head Come, Lord, ari' 
■^DUT loot upon mv throbbing heart, and at that 
matt let me die. 

He came and sat near my head. 
hushandl At the fitst touch of his presence 
that I should suoon And then the pain a 
heart bucti its way out in an overuhclming {!< 
ttan, tearing through all my obsintctmg veil 
nerves I strained his feet lo my bosom, ->ol' 
could not their impress renuin there for ever 
He tenderly stroked my head 1 rcceiv 
blessing. Now I shaU be able to take up the f 
ofpublic humiliation which will be mine to-m 
and offer it, m all sincenty, at the feet of m 
But wbal keeps crushing my heart b the t 
dat the festive flutes which were played at ir 
feg, tunc years a^, welcoming me to this 
will never sound for me again in this life 


™ny yaa. how many ages, aeons, must pa 
I CTO find my way back to that day of ni; 


God CTO oTOlc new things, but ha, 
the powor to ciMc afch that Mrh , 



CHAPTER XII 

mkiiil’s story 


Twrvw wc arc going co Calcutta, Our joys and 
sv'rrows lie hea\’y on us if we merely go on accumu* 
l.uing them. Keeping them and accumulating them 
alike are f.ilse. \s master of the house I am in an 
artifia.tl position — m reality I am a wayfarer on the 
{wth of life. Tliat is uhy the true Waster of tJic 
Iloiise gets hurt at every step and at last there 
I'cmcs the supreme hurt of death. 

Mv union xWtli \ou, my love, was only of the way- 
side: it was McU enough so long as \st followed the 
«.ime ttvul; u will only hamper us if wc try to pre- 
ser\ e it further. We arc now leaving its bonds be- 
hirnl ^\ e are started on our journey beyond, and 

it Mill lie enough ifwe can throw each other a glance, 

or feel the touch of each other's hands in passing. 
VOei that,’ .Xficr that there is the larger Morlcl- 
^wth. the mdless current ofomvcnal life. 

How little e.in you deprive me of, my love, after 
all WhenevTr I set my car to it, I can hear the 
thitr which is pLiying, its fountain of melody gtnli- 
ing forth fwni the Hiitc-stops of separation, llic 
inimort.nl druight of the goddess is never exhaustecl 
She vometitnes hrc.iks thetowl from which wc dr nk 
it, onlv to smile at seeing ui so disconsolate over the 
2V. 
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rifling loss. I sstU not stop to pick up my broktn 
xjvlL 1 Mill march for\i-ard, albeit wth unsatisfied, 
i«rt \ 

The Bara Rani came and asked me: ‘ ^S^lat is ^ 
ihc meaning, brother, of all these books being pack- 
fd up and sent off in boxdoads?' 

‘ It only means,’ I replied, ‘ that I have not yet 
hem able to get over my fondness for them ’ 

‘I onl) tN-ish you should keep your fondness for 
tome other things as well* Do you mean you arc 
never coming back home?’ 

‘ I shall be coming and going, but shall not im- 
pure myself here any more.’ 

* Oh indeed ! Then just come along to my room 
and see how many things I have been unable to 
duke off fondness for.’ SVjth this she took me 
the hand and marched me off. 


In my. sister •in-law’s rooms I found numberless 
^'es and bundles ready packed. She opened one 
of the boxes and said: ‘ See, brother, look at all my 
/«-making things In this bottle I have catechu 
T^wder scented with the poUen of screvs'-pine bios- 
“Dvs. Tlicsc little tin boxes are all for different 
“ads of spices. 1 have not forgotten my playing 
“rds and draught-board other.- If you two arc 
^"•bus%, 1 shall manage to make other friends 
^re v.ho will gi% e me a game. Do you remem- 

T.’ comb. 

^ brought for me. 
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‘ But what is all this for. Sister Rani ? \Vhy ha^ 
jou been packing up all these things?' 

' ‘ Do )'ou think I am not going nith j’ou?’ 

‘ What an c.xtraordinar>' idea ’’ 

‘ Don’t you be afraid ! I am not going there t 
flirt with you, nor to quarrel with the Chota Rani 
One must die sotmer or later, and it is just as wel 
to be on the bank of die holy Ganges before it is to< 
late. It is too horrible to think of being crematec 
m your fetched burning-ground here, under tha 
stumpy banian tree, — that is why I have been re- 
fusing to the, and have plagued you all this time.’ 

At last I could hear the true voice ofhome. The 
Bara Rani came into our house as its bride, when 1 
was only six years old. ^Ve have played together, 
through the drowsy afternoons, in a comer of the 
roof-terrace I have throvm down to her green 
amras from the tree-lop, to be made into deliciously 
indigestible chutnies by slicing them up with mus- 
tard, salt and fragrant herbs It ivas my part to 
gather for her all the forbidden things from the store- 
room to be used in the marriage celebration of her 
doll; for, in the penal code of my grandmother, I 
alone ^vas exempt from punishment And I used 
to be appointed her messenger to my brother, Avhen- 
ever she ivantcd to coax something special out of 
him, becauschecouldnotresist myimportunity. I 
ako remember how, when I suffered under the rigor- 
ous regime of the doctors of those days, — who would 
not allow anything except warm ivater and sugared 
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cardamom seeds during feverish attacks,— my sister- 
in-law could not bear my privation and used to 
bring me delicacies on the sly W'hat a scolding 
she got one day tvhen she %vas caught! 

And then, as wc grew up, our mutual joy’s and 
sorrows took on deeper tones of intimacy How 
we quarrelled! Sometimes conflicts of worldly in- 
terests roused suspicions and j'calousies, making 
breaches in our love, and when the Chota Rani 
came in between us, these breaches seemed as if they 
would never be mended, but it always turned out 
that the healing forces at bottom proved more pots- 
erful than the wounds on the surface 
So has a true relationship grown up between us, 
from our cliildhood up till now, and its branching 
foliage has spread and broadened over every room 
and verandah and terrace of this great liouse When 
1 saw the Bara Rani make ready, with all her bc- 
l^^ngs, to depart from this house of ours, all the 
^es that bound us, to Ihdr wide-spreading ends, fell 
the shock. 

’The reason was clear to me, why she had nude 
Op her mind to drift away towards the unknown 
cutting asunder all her lifelong bonds of daily habit, 
and of tlie house itself, which she had never left for 
a day’ since she first entered it at the age of nine. 

yet it was this real reason which she could not 
aUow to escape her lips, preferring rather to put for- 
"artl any other paltry excuse. 

^he had onlv this one relationship left in all die 
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u orld, and the poor, unfortunate, widou ed and child- 
less woman had cherished it with all the tenderness 
hoarded in her heart. Hovvdceplyshe had felt our pro- 
posed separation I never realised so keenly as when 
I stood amongst her scattered boxes and bundles. 

I could sec at once that the little dinbrenccs slic 
used to ha\c with Bimala, about money matters, 
did not proceed from any sordid worldlincss, but 
because she felt that licr claims in regard to this one 
relationship of her life had been ovcrritldcn and its 
tics weakened for her by the coming in between of 
this otiicr woman from goodness knows where' She 
had been hurt at every turn and yet had not the 
right to complain. 

/Vnd IHmala? She also had felt tliat the Senior 
Ram’s claim over me was not based merely on our 
social connection, hut went mucli deeper; and she 
v>as jealous of these ties between us, reaeJung bark 
to our cliildhood. 

To-da> my heart knockcrl licavily against the 
doors of mv breast I sank dowm upon one of the 
boxes as I said: ‘ Hoss I should lose, Sister Rani, to 
go back to the da>‘s when wr fint met in this old 
house of oun.’ 

‘ No, brother dear.’ she replied with a sigh, * I 
would not live my hic again,— not at a woman! 
I>:t what I liavehad to bear end with this one birth. 

I could not bear it over again ’ 

I said to her. * TIic freedom to wliirh we fuss 
through sorrow- is greater than the sorrow.' 
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‘ That may be for you men. Freedom is for 
you. But we women would keep others bound. 
^Vc would rather be put into bondage ourselves. 
No, no, brother, you wll never get free from our 
toils. If you needs must spread y our wings, you will 
l^ve to take us with you, we refuse to be left be- 
hind That is why I have gathered together all this 
'veight ofluggage. It would never do to allow men 

’ I said laugh* 

• ^ i of your bur- 

dens, it is because women pay us so handsomely for 
'vhat they make us carry ’ 

‘ You carry it,’ she said, ‘ because it is made up 
ofmany small things. WTiichevcr one you think of 
rejecting pleads that it is so light And so with 
tttuch lightness tve weigh vou down . When 
do we surt?’ 

‘ The train leaves at, half-past eleven to-night. 
Yherc will be lots of time.’ 

hook here, do be good for once and listen to just 
one Word of mine. Take a good nap this afiemoon. 

know you nc\xr gel any sleep in the train. 
>ou look so pulled down, you might go to pieces any 
foment. Come along, get through your bath first.’ 

As we went towards my room, Khema, the maid, 
came up and with an ultra-modest pull at her \cil 
t^old us, in deprecatingly' losv tones, that the Police 
''^pecior had arrived with a prisoner and wanted 
'0 see the Maharaja. 
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‘ Is Uic Maharaja a thief, or a robber,’ the Bara 
Rani flared up, * that he should l)c set upon so by 
tlic police ? Go and tell the Inspector that the Ma- 
haraja is at his bath ' 

‘ Let me just po and see what is tl»c matter,’ I 
pleaded. ' It mav be something urgcjit.’ 

‘ No, no,’ my sister-in-law insisted. ‘ Oiir Choca 
Rani was making a heap of cakes last night. I’H 
scntl some to the Impector. to keep him quite till 
sou're reads ’ Witli ilui slie pushed me into my 
room and shut the <loor on me 

I had not die power u> resist such tvrannv,— w 
rare is it in this worhl I^i the Inspector whllf 
aw as the time eating rakes What if business is a 
bit neglected 

llir polite lu<l been m great form these J.ast few 
da)*! arresung now dm one, now tiiai. Bach da) 
some innocent person or other stould be brought 
along to enlisen the asscnibb in ms ofTtcc-rosim 
One more surh imforliinair, I sup|»<«rtl, must h.sse 
l>ecn brouglu in that ilas Bm whs ihould the 
Insprrtor alone be regaled ssiih rakes ’ lint s%otiM 
not fl{» at all. I t?uirnf»etl srgorotnlv on the iJ'ior. 

' If sou are going mad. I*e quirk and pour some 
s»atrr mrr >si«r head- that ssill keep you rrioI.’».dd 
my sistcr-in-law from the |uvagp. 

’Sent! down rake« Cir two.’ I shouted '11'^ 
|>efW'n who has been brought in as the fJtief pfo(*i- 
!>!s deserves them Ijetfrr. Tell the man to give Idm 
a good big helping.* 
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I hurried through my bath. When I came out, I 
found Slmal sitting on the floor outside.* Could this 
be my Bimal of old, my proud, sensitive Bimal? 

What favour could she be xvanting to beg, seated 
like this at my door ? As 1 stopped short, she stood 
up and said gently with downcast eyes* ‘ I would 
have a word wth you.’ 

‘ Come inside then,’ I said 
‘ But are you going out on any particular busi- 
ness?’ 

‘ I was, hut let that be. I want to hear. . 

‘ No, finbh your business first. We will have our 
talk after you have had your dmner ’ 

I went off to my sitting-room, to find the Police 
Inspector’s plate quite empty. The person he had 
brought with him, however, was still busy eating. 

‘ Hullo !’ I ejaculated in surprise. ‘ You, Amulya ?’ 

‘ It is I, sir,’ said Amulya with his mouth full of 
* I’ve had quite a feast And if you don’t 
*nind, I’U take the rest with me.’ With this he pro- 
up the remaining cakes in his hand- 

^Vhat docs this mean?’ I asked, staring at the 
•nspcctor 

Inughed ‘ We arc no nearer, sir,’ he 
^ » to solving the problem of the thief; mcan- 
^ mystery of the theft deepens.’ He then 
uccd something tied up in a rag, which when 

of i4ca/*rf^ '*'* Mourning , and »o, by assocwtion 

• oc an abject atnnide of muid—'n- 
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‘ Is the Malinmja a Uiief, or a robber,’ the Bar 
Rani flared up, ‘ that he should be set upon so b 
the |>olice ’ Go and tell the Inspector that the Ma 
haraja is at hjs Ixith ’ 

‘ ixt me just Ro and see what is the matter,' 
pleaded ‘ It ma\ be something urgent ’ 

‘ No, no,' mv sister*in-law insisted. ‘ Our ChoU 
Ram ssas making a heap of calcs last night I’l 
send some to die Inspettor. to keep him quite tili 
%-nu'rc reads With this i!»c pushet! me into 
room and shut the door on me. 

I had not die (lower to resist such t>Taim>,— to 
rare is it in this ssorhl |,et the Inspector sshlle 
assas the time eatinc cakes What irhusines.i Is a 
bit neglectetl ' 

Hie point had liecn m RTfat form time U't few 
dasa armutig now this one, now ifial Harh da) 
some uinoceni prrvm or other wntild lie brought 
along to enhsm the assrmhls m ms office-room- 
One more suiJi uiifiirtunaie. I supjiosrd, must luse 
f>ecn lirtiuglu in that slav Hut whs ihnufiJ the 
Insprcior ah'ne lie tegalril s»ilh rakes’ TliJt ws'uld 
not do at all I tfsirnjiril sigornudv on the doof 

• If sou are giung t'uil. quick anil fwur some 
water oser smjr head • diat will keep )ciu cool,' «s>'l 
mv s.'5{er-j;i-Ij>» fiom ihr /la^ajre. 

‘Send s’own ratei tir two.’ I ihiwjlcd ‘ Ihe 
jy-fuTJ wf ft fi4i lieen brought tn at the llil'f 
filv desersrs thrm better. Tell t.'i^ man to ('i'c him 
a ^*^<1 ft'g f elp/rg ' 
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I hurried through my bath. V\Ticn I came out, I 
3und Bimal sitting on the floor outside.* Could this 
le my Bimal of old, my proud, sensitive Bimal? 

^Vhat favour could she be wanting to beg, seated 
ike this at my door ’ As I stopped short, she stood 
ip and said gently with downcast eyes • ‘ I would 
lave a word with you.’ 

‘ Come inside then,’ I said. 

But are you going out on any particular busi- 
ICSS ’’ 


^ I was, but let that be. I want to hear 
‘ No, finish your business first. Wc will have our 
^Ik after you have had your dinner.’ 

I Vkcnt off to my sitting*room, to find the Police 
•Mpector’s plate quite empty. The person he had 
ro^hi With him, however, was still busy eating. 

, I ejaculated In surprise. ‘ You, Amulya 

H Amulya with his mouth full of 

• ^ ' ^ quite a feast And if you don’t 

^ ^ this he pro- 

kercW tic up the remaining cakes in his hand- 

mean?’ I asked, slanng at the 

man laughed. ‘ We are no nearer, sir,’ he 
nhil* ^ ^°Ning the problem of the thief: mcan- 
"t>'5tcry of the theft deepens.* He then 
*- something tied up in a rag, which when 
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untied disclosed a bundle of currency notes. ‘ This 
Maharaja,’ said the Inspector, ‘ is your six thousanc 
rupees!’ 

‘ ^VTiere was it ibund ?’ 

‘ In Amulya Babu’s hands. He svent last even- 
ing to the manager of your Ghakna sub-office to tell 
him that the money had been found. The mana- 
ger seemed to be in a greater state of trepidation at 
the recover}' than he had been at the robber)’. He 
ivas .afraid he uould be suspected of having made 
aivay wth the notes and of now making up a cock- 
and-bull story for fear of being found out. He ask- 
ed .‘kmulya to uait, on the pretext of getting him 
some refreshment, and came straight over to the 
Police Office I rode off at once, kept Amulp with 
me, and have been busy with him the whole morn- 
ing He refuses to tell us where he got the money 
from. I warned him he ivould be kept under r«- 
traint till he did so In that case, he informed me 
he would have to lie. Very well, I said, he might 
do so if he pleased. Tlien he stated that he had 
found the money under a busli I pointed out to 
liim that it was not quite so easy to lie as all that. 
Under what bush’ UTxerc was the place.’ kV’h) 
was he there? — .-Ml this would have to be staled as 
well. “ Don’t you worry,” lie said, " there is plenty 
of lime to invent all that.” ’ 

* But, Inspector,’ I said, * why arc you badgenng 
a respectable young gentleman like Amulya Babu. 

‘ I have no desire to harass liim,* said the Inspcc- 
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tor. ‘ He is not only a gentleman, but the son of 
jN’ibaran Babu, my school-fellow Let me tell you, 
Maharaja, exactly what must have happened. 
Atnulya knows the thief, but wants to shield him by 
drawing suspicion on himself That is just the sort 
of bravado he loves to indulge m ’ The Inspector 
turned to Amulya. ‘ Look here, \oung man,’ he 
continued, ‘ I also was eighteen once upon a time, 
^nd a student in the Ripon College I nearly got 
info gaol trying to rescue a hack dnv er from a police 
constable It was a near shave ’ Then he turned 
‘tfain to me and said. ‘ Mahaiaja, the real thief will 
now probably escape, but I think 1 can tell you who 
at the bottom of it all ’ 

‘ Who is it, then'' I asked 

/That manager, m collusion with the guard, 
Kasim.’ 

'Vhen the Inspector, having argued out his theory 
^ fiis own satisfaction, at last departed, I said fo 
Atnulya; ‘ If you will •ell me who took the money, 

^ promise you no one shall be hurt. 

‘ I did,’ laid he. 

‘ But how can that be ' WTiat about the gang of 
uftned men? ’ 

‘ It was I, by myselC alone! 

What Amulya then told me was indeed extra- 
ordinary. The manager had just finished bJs suo. 
per and was on the verandah rins'ing out his tnoutK 
The place was somewhat dark. Amulya had a re.’ 
'olver in each pocket, one loaded 
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untied disclosed a bundle of currency notes. ‘ This, 
Maharaja,’ said tlie Inspector, ‘ is your six thousand 
rupees!’ 

‘ ^Vhere uas it found?’ 

‘ In Anxulya Babu’s hands He went last even- 
ing to the manager of your Chakna sub-ofllcc to tel! 
him that the money had been found. The mana- 
ger seemed to be in a greater state of trepidation at 
the recoven’ than he had been at the robber)’. He 
was afraid he would be suspected of having made 
away with the notes and of now making up a cock- 
and-bull story for fear of being found out. He ask- 
ed .\mulya to wait, on the pretext of getting him 
some refreshment, and came straight over to ihf 
Police Odice. I rode oflT at once, kept Amul>’a Mith 
me, and have been busy with him the whole morn- 
ing. He refuses to tell us where he got the mone>' 
from. I warned him he would be kept under res- 
traint till he did so In that ease, he informed me 
he would ha\c to he. Ver>- svell, I said, he might 
do so if he pleased. Then he stated that he had 
found the money under a bush. I pointed out to 
him that it was not quite so easy to lie as all that. 
Under wlut bush’ Where was the place? ^'hv 
was he tlicrc? — All this s>ouId ha\c to be stated at 
well “ Don’t )-ou worry,” liesaid, ” there is plenty 
of time to invent all that." ’ 

‘ But, Inspector,' I said, ‘ why arc you badgering 
a f«f>ectable young gentleman like Amulya Babti. 

‘ I liave no desire to harass him,’ said the Inspee- 
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lor. ‘ He is noi only a gentleman, but the son of 
Xibaran Babu, my schoolfellow. I.ct me tell >ou, 
Maharaja, exactly what must have happened 
Amulp knows the thief, but svanls to slueld him by 
drawing suspicion on lumsclf That is just ilic sort 
of brasado he loves to indulge in ’ Tlie Inspector 
turned to Amulya. ‘ Look here, \oung man,’ he 
continued, ' I also was eighteen once upon a time, 
and a student in the Rjpon College I nearly got 
into gaol trjdng to rescue a hack driver from a police 
constable. It was a near sha%e ' Then he turned 
*gain to me and said: ‘ Maharaja, the real thief will 
no\v probably escape, but I think 1 can tell you who 
•* at the bottom of it all ’ 

‘ IVTio is it, then ?’ I asked 
‘That manager, m collusion with the guard, 
Kasim.* 

'Vhen the Inspector, having argued out his theory 
to his o«Ti satisfaction, at last departed, I said to 
• mulya: ‘ Jf you will tell me who look the money, 
promise you no one sliall be hurt ’ 

I did,’ said he. 

But how can that be’ What about the gang of 

“fined men? * 

It was I, by myself^ alone'’ 

*nat Amulya then told me was indeed extra- 
inary. The rnanager had just finished his sup- 
^ and Was on the verandah rinsing out his mouth, 
was somewhat dark. Amulya had a re- 
'cr in each pocket, one loaded w'-*' 
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cartridges, the other with ball. He had a mask ovc 
his face. He flashed a bull’s-eye lantern in the ma 
nager’s face and fired a blank shot. The mai 
sw ooned a%vay Some of the guards, who svere oi 
duty, came running up, but when Amulya fired an 
other blank shot at them they lost no time in taldnj 
cover. Then Kasim, who was on duty, came uf 
\vhirling a quarter-staff This time Amulya aimec 
a bullet at his legs, and finding himself hit, Kasirr 
collapsed on the floor Amulya then made thf 
trembling manager, who had come to his senses, 
open the safe and deliver up six thousand rupees. 
Finally, he took one of the estate horses and gallop- 
ed off a few miles, there let the ammal loose, and 
quitely walked up here, to our place 

‘ WTiat made you do all this, Amulya ?' I asked. 

‘ There was agrave reason, Maharaja,’ he replied. 

‘ Butwhy, then, did you try to return the money?’ 

‘ Let her conic, at whose command I did so. In 
her presence I shall make a clean breast of it. 

‘ And who may “ she ” be?' 

* My sister, Uie Chota Rani!' 

I sent for Bimala She came hesitatingly, bare- 
foot, with a white shawl over her head. 1 had 
never seen m> Bimal like this before She seemed 
to have wrapped herself in a morning fight. 

Amulya prostrated himself in salutation and took 
dust of her feet. Then, as he rose, he said: 
-eolnmand has been executed, sister. The 
d/ 
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‘You have saved me, my little brother,’ laid 
5imal. 

‘ \Vith your image in mv mind, I hat c not uttered 
I single lie,’ Amulya continued. ‘ My watchword 
San* Afataram has been cast aw-ay at your fort fcr 
;ood. I have also received my reward, your fresad, 
is soon as I came to the palace.’ 
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cartridges, the other with ball. He had a mask ovci 
his face. He flashed a bull’s-eye lantern in the ma- 
nager’s face and fired a blank shot. The man 
swooned away Some of the guards, who ^verc off 
duty, came running up, but when Amuha fired an- 
other blank shot at them they lost no time in taking 
cover Then Kasim, was on duty, came up 
\%hirhng a quarter-staff. This time Amtilya aimed 
a bullet at his legs, and finding himself hit, Kasim 
collapsed on the floor AmuJ>-a then made the 
trembling manager, who had come to his senses, 
open the safe and deliver up six thousand rupees. 
Finally, he took one of the estate horses and gallop- 
ed off a few miles, there let the animal loose, and 
quitcly walked up here, to our place 

‘ 'WTiat made you do all this, Amulp?’ I asked. 

• There wasa grave reason, Maharaja,’ he replied 

• But why, then, did you try to return the money?’ 

■ Let her come, at whose command I did so. In 

her presence I shall make a clean breast of it. 

‘ And who may “ she ” be?’ 

• Mv sister, the Chota Ram*' 

I sent for Bimala. She came hesitatingly, bare- 
foot, vvilJi a white shaw-l over her head. I had 
never seen ni) Bimal like this before. She seemed 
to have v\Tapped herself in a morning light. 

Amul>-a prostrated liimsclfin salutation and twk 
the dust of her feet. Tlien, as he rose, he said. 

‘ Your command has been executed, sister. Tlic 
money is returned.’ 
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You have saved me, my little brother,’ said 
Bimal. 

^Vlth ^our image in my mind, I have not uttered 
a single lie,’ Amulya continued. ' My watchword 
Bande Mataram has been cast away at your feet for 
SWid I have also received my reward, your prasad, 
« soon as I came to the palace ' 

Bimal loohed at him blankly, unable to follow his 
bst ivords Amulya brought out his handkerchief, 
and untying it showed her the cakes put away in- 
«de. * I did not eat them all,’ he said ‘ X have 
«pt these to eat after you have helped me with your 
«i"Ti hands.’ 

, ^ could see that I was not wanted here I svent 
out of the room, I could only preach and preach, 
w I mused, and get my efligy burnt for my pains 
1 nad not yet been able to bring back a single soul 
from the path of death. They who have the power, 
oan do so by a mere sign. My words have not that 
•ocffablc meaning I am not a flame, only a black 
which has gone out. 1 can light no lamp, 
hat is what the story of my life shoiss, — my row of 
has remained unlit 

XVI 

I returned slowly towards the inner apartments, 
he Bara Rani’s room must ha\c been drawing me 
^Sain. It ii3d become an aXwolutc necessity for me, 
^y, to feel that the life of mine had been able 
“ strike some real, some responsive chord in some 
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other harp of life. One cannot realise one’s own 
existence by remaining svithin oneself, — it has to be 
sought outside. 

As I passed in front of my sister-in-law’s room, 
she came out saying. ‘ I was afraid you would be 
late again this afternoon. However, I ordered > our 
dmner as soon as I heard you conung It will be 
served in a minute ’ 

‘ Meanwhile,’ I said, ‘ let me take out that money 
of yours and have it kept ready to take svith us.’ 

As we walked on towards my room she asked me 
if the Police Inspector had made any report about 
the robbery. I somehow did not feel inclined to 
tell her all the details of how that six thousand had 
come back. ' That’s just uhat ali the fuss is about,' 

I said evasively 

When I ^vent into mv dressing-room and took out 
mv bunch of keys, I did not find the key of the iron 
safe on the ring. UTiat an absurdly absent-minded 
fellow I was, to be sure! Only this morning I had 
been opening so many boxes and things, and never 
noticed that this key was not therc- 

‘ WTiat has happened to your key?’ she asked me. 

I went on fumbling m this pocket and that, but 
:ouId give her no answer I hunted in the same 
5lacc over and over again It da"mcd on both of 
js that it could not be a case of the key being mls- 
aid. Some one must have taken it off the ring. 
ATio could it be? \Vho else could have come into 
his room ? 
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Don’t you Viorry about it,’ she said to me ‘ Get 
through your dinner first The Chota Ram must 
hate kept it herself, seeing how absent-minded you 
gcttmg.’ 

I was, however, greatly disturbed. It was nc\er 
Pitnal’a habit to take any key of mine without tell- 
y's me about it. Bimal wus not present at my 
jneal-time tliat day: she was busy feasting Amulya 
m her own room. My sister-in-law svanted to send 
fof her, but I asked her not to do so. 

I had just finished my dinner when Rimal came 
I would have preferred not to discuss the mat- 
ter of the key in the Kara Rani’s presence, but as 
*oonasshesawDimal,$hca$kcdher. ‘ Dostmknow, 
‘iear, ssherc the key of the safe is?' 

‘ I have It,’ was the reply 

* Didn’t I say so!’ exclaimetl my sister-in-law iri- 
i"nphantly. ‘ Our Chota Rani pretends not to care 
shout these robberies, bm she takes precautions on 

tl • . - . — • 

n , 

out that money in the esening.’ 

‘ Tlicre you go again, putting it off,’ said the Rara 
Rani. ‘ ''’ll) it out and send it to the 

lrc.vniry "hllc you has-c it in mind?' 

• 1 hasx taken it out alreatlv,' n,n,ai, 

I was startletf. 

- OT,cre luvT 5„u Irpt U, <l,c„ ?• 

in-la"- 


iiif MO.\n: AM) Till; uoRU> 

Olhrr li.irp of lifr. One cjnnot reatue ones ov.7) 
exluriifc l»y rcmaifiinij uiihm onorif,— it has to be 
sotii;ht otiuldr. 

At I }>.itinJ in front of m\ sutrr*in-Ij«’) room, 
she came out saunjj; ' I u-a» afraid \ou \>ouId be 
latcai’nin ihii aftenioon. Ilmtocr, I ordcretl wur 
dinner ,n s<xjn aa I hrard \ou coming It will be 
*med in a minute * 

‘ MeanubiJe,’ I sail!, ' /ct me talc out that moaej' 
of >t)un ami ha\c a kept read) to fake with us.’ 

As wc wniketl on towards m\ room she asked me 
if the Police Inspector liad made anv report about 
tlic robber). I somehow <(id not feel inclined to 
tell her all tlie details of how that si.x thousand had 
come back. • lliat'sjust what all the fuss is about,’ 

I said csasisTlv. 

When I went into m\ dressing-room and lookout 
my bundi of ke)s, I did not find the key of the iron 
safe on the ring. What an absurdly absent-minded 
fdlosv I ssas, to be sure! Only this morning I had 
been opening so manv boxes and things, and ncser 
noticed that this kc) ss-as not there. 

‘ UTial has happened to j^our key.’’ she asked me. 

I went on fumbling in this pocket and that, but 
could give her no anssxcr. I hunted in the same 
place over and o\er again. It dawned on both of 
us tliat it could not be a case of the key being mis- 
laid. Some one must hase taken it off the ring. 
\Vho could it be? Who else could have come into 
tills room ? 
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Doa tyou \\Qrr\ about It,’ she said to me. ‘Oct 

• ough your dinner fir^t The Chota Ram must 
'ckcpt it herself, seeine hotv absent-minded \-ou 

getting,’ 

^"■^1 hou ever, greatly ^jjsturbcd. Iluasnc\cr 
^nial s habit to take any kev of mine without tell- 
®c about it. Bimal was not present at m> 
mh dayt she was busy feasting Am«I\-a 

^o^Tiroom. My sister-in-law wanted to send 
1 ^ asked her not to do so 

in f finished my dinner when Bimal came 

• I '^ould have preferred not to discuss the mat- 

the key in the Bara Rani’s presence, but as 
fiasjhcsawBimal,$heaskcdhcr:‘ Dos-oukuow, 
"here the ke\' of the safe is?' 

wdn’t I say sol’ e.xclaiined my sister-in-law tri* 
“^phamly. ‘ Our Chota Rani pretends not to care 
at these robberies, but she takes prrc.autions on 

BimaVs face made mv miml misgi\ c 
the key be, now,' 1 said * 1 will take 
*tioncy in the esening.’ 

?a • ^ again, putting it off,* said the iUra 

'• Wily not take it out and send it to the 

• 7^1^ ''idle you ha\c it in mind?' 

ia\c taken it out already,’ said Bimal. 

‘ "as startled. 

>‘ou kept it, then?* askctl my sister- 
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‘ I have spent it ’ 

‘Just hsten to her! WTiatever did you spend all 
that money on 

Bimal made no reply. I asked her nothing fur- 
ther. The Bara Rani seemed about to make some 
further remark to Bimala, but checked herself. 

‘ ^VeIl, that is all right, anyway,’ she said at lengtli, 
as she looked towards me ‘ Just what I used to do 
with my husband’s loose cash I knc\v it was no 
use leavmg it with him, — h>s hundred and one han- 
gers-on ivould be sure to get hold of it Yon are 
much the same, dear' WTiat a number of ways you 
men knotv of getung through money ^Ve can only 
save It from vou by stealing it ourselvesl Come 
along now Off \vith you to bed.’ 

The Bara Rani led me to my room, but I hardly 
k^c^v w’hcre I was going She sat by my bed after 
I was stretched on it, and smiled at Bimal as she 
said: ‘ Give me one of your pans-, Chotie darling, — 
what? You have none' You have become a re- 
gular mem-sahib. Then send for some from my 
room ’ 

‘ But have you had your dinner yet’ I anxiously 
enquired. 

‘ Oh long ago,’ she replied, — clearly a fib. 

She kept on chattering away there at my bed- 
side, on all manner of things The maid came and 
told Bimal tliat her dinner had been serv’cd and 
getting cold, but she gave no sign of having heard 
it. ‘ Not had >our dinner yet’ What nonsense! 
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It’s fearfully late.’ With this the Bara Rani took 
Bimal away with her 

I could divine that there was some connexion 
between the taking out of tins six thousand and the 
robbing of the other But I have no curiosity to 
Icam the nature of it 1 shall never ask 
Providence leaves our life moulded in the rough, 
•“its object being that we ourselves should put the 
finisliing touches, shaping it into ns final form to our 
isle. Thcrchasalwavsbecn the hankering within me 
0 express some great idea in the process of giving 
hape to my life on the lines suggested by the Creator, 
n this endcasour 1 have spent all my days. How 

eterely I have curbed ms desires, repressed ra)iclf 

d ever}’ step, onls the Scan her of the Heart knows. 
But the difiicults »• that ones life « not solely 
Tne’s osvn He who wouhl create jt oiujt do so 
*'ini Uie help of lus surroundings, or he wiU f,;i 
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Jfy tria? is hard indeed. Just when I want a 
helpmate most, I am throum back on m>'sclf alone. 
NeNertheless, I record my \ow that even in this trial 
I shall win through Alone, then, shall I tread my 
thorny path to the end of this lift’s journey 

I ha\e begun to suspect that there has all along 
been a \em of t^rannj in me. There was a dcs* 
potism m m\ desire to mould mv relations with 
Bimala in a hard, clear-cut, perftet form. But 
man’s life was not mc.ant to be cast in a mould. 
And if we irv to shape the good, as so much mere 
material, it lakes a terrible rcsengc by losing its life. 

I did not realise all this while tliat it must have 
been this unconscious ivraniu of mine which made 
us gradually drift apart Bimala ’s hfc, not finding 
its true let el bv reason of m\ pressure from above, 
has had to find an outlet b> timiermiiimg its banks 
at the bottom Slie has had to steal this six thou- 
sand rupees because slic could not be ojien with me, 
because she felt that, in ccrt.ain things, I c!es{X)tir.any 
difTcretl from licr 

Men. such as I, {xwtxscd ssith one idea, are in- 
deed at one wnh those s>ho can nian.igr to agree 
s>ith us; but those ssfio do not, tan onlv get on with 
us by clicating us It is our unyiehling obstin.icy, 
sshich dntes cseti the simplest m tortuous uajs hi 
trying to manufaciurc a lielpmate, ssc ijkuI a wire. 

Could I not go liack iw the liegiimirig? Tlien. 
indeed, I shojild follow the path of the simple. I 
should not m- to fritcr my Hfr's companion with rn) 
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ideas, bat play tha j2?ws pipo cf cry krre acd 
uy: * Do yoc Iost icc? Tesa xsay yoa gTtrw tme 
to youndf in the E^t ef yxTcr lc»'‘c. Let my rag- 
gotionx be suppressed, let God"* dci^ vfhidi is in 
you, triumph, and my ideas ret ir e abashed.’ 

But can e%-ca Nature’s nursiss heal the open 
"ound, into \\hlch our accumulated differen c es 
iii'C broken out? The covering veil, beneath the 
pn\acy of vhich Nature’s silent forces alone can 
"ork, has been tom astmder. Wounds must be 
^daged,— on sse not bandage cur vs-ound vsitli 
Wr love, so that the day mav come when its scar 
"■ill tio longer be visible? Is it not too late? So 
touch time has been lost in misunderstanding; it ha* 
takoirtwS,.,.-.- j. ... »• 
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.‘but my sleep did not, and it was nowhere to b 
found.’ 

‘No, no,’ I repealed, ‘ this will never do. 'li 
down for a wliilc, at least ’ 

‘ But how can you get through all this alone?* 

' ' Of course I can ’ 

’ ‘ Well, you ma> boast of bring able to do withou 
me. But frankl> I «.an’t do without you. Eve 
tlccp refused to come to me. alone, in that room. 
Then he set to work again 

But there was an interruption, m the shape of; 
*crvant, who came and s.tid that Sandip Babu ha/ 
called and liad asked to be announced. I did a> 
dare to ask whom he wanted The light of ifceiit 

icemed luddcnts to b< shut down, like iheleavaei 
a sensitive plant . , r 

‘Come, nim.-»l.' said m\ husband. 
and hear wliat Sandip h.«s to irll us. Since 
enm» Siirt fiM.H .ihrr takmc hb lr9\» i 

nest 
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* but my sleep did not, and it \vas nowhere to 
found.' 

' No, no,’ I repeated, ‘ tint ^v^ll never do. 
down for a while, at least.' 

' But how can you get through all this alone] 

’ Of course 1 can ’ 

' Well, j’ou may boost of being able to do with 
me. But frankly I can’t do without you. E 
sleep refused to come to me, alone, m that ro< 
Tlicn he set to work again 

But there was an interruption, in the shape < 
tenant, who came and said that Sandip Babu 
called and had asked to be announced I did 
dare to ask whom he wanted Tlie light of the 
teemed suddenK to be shul down, like tlie least 


* sensitise plant 

’ Come, Bimal,’ said m\ husband. * Let u; 
lad hear svhat Sandip has to tell us. Since he 
fomc back again, after taking his lease, he r 
lus'e something special to sas 

I went, simpl\ because it would !i.i\-c been 
t^ore embarrassing to sia\ Sandip was starin 
4 picture on the wall As w c entered he said : * 
*5ust be wondering wh\ the fellow has rctur 
^tJt >t)u know the ghost is nes rr laid till all tlic 
itc complete.’ Uith these words he brought oi 
^'3 pocket tometlting tied in his handkerchief; 
^ing It cn the table, undid the knot. It svas i] 
*m-errigns, 

‘ lX:n’t \tiu Rustakc me, Nlkhll,’ he nld. ‘ 
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must not imagine that the contagion of your com- 
pany has suddenly turned me honest; I am not the 
man to come back in slobbering repentance to re- 
turn ill-gotten money. But. . . 

He IcH his speech unfinished. After a pause 
he turned towards Nikhil, but said to me: ‘After 
all these daj’s, Queen Bee, the ghost of compunction 
has found an entry into my hitherto untroubled 
conscience. As I have to wrestle with it every night, 
after my first sleep is over, f cannot call it a ph.an- 
tom of my imagination. There is no escape for me 
till its debt is paid. Into the hands of that spirit, 
therefore, let me make restitution. Goddess! From 
you, alone, of all the svorld, I shall not be able to 
take away anything. I shall not be rid of you till 
I am destitute Take these back!’ 

He took out at the same time the jewel-casket 
from under his tunic and pul it down, and then left 
us with Imsty steps. 

‘ Listen to me, Sandip.’ my husband called after 
him. 

‘ I have not the Umc, Nikhil,’ said Sandip as he 
paused near the door. ‘ Tlic Mussulmans, I am 
told, have taken me for .in invaluable gem, and arc 
conspiring to loot me and Iiidc me away in their 
graveyard. But I fee! that it is necessary that I 
ihotild live. I Jiave just twenty-five minutes to 
catch the Nerth-bound train. So, for the present, 
f must be gone. We shall liave our talk out at the 
seat convenient opportunity. If you take my ad- 
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^ca’i 'joii ^cUy in getting aw'ay dlhci 
/-t jnu, Qacen Ttee, Quetn of the Ucccling h< 
f f tloolaiian r 

then left almost at a run. I stood 
1 naer realised in such a manner b< 
^tnsial.hovi-paltrj, dus gold and these j 
^Hliashortuhileagolsvassobusy t 
*?■; I should talc vi-iih me, and how I s 
r*'l it Kok I fell that there was no need li 
*5'*-^** at aU. To set out and go forth ts 
k*r«i--.tdu-v5, 

left Im seat and came up an' 
late.* h< 

u r«t much time left to complete o\ 

»•* iU’osfjj- the joumm-.’ 

'i t^a print Oundranaih Babu sudden! 

tocether. he fell bad 
he laid,' forghc me, rr 
iir, Mussulmans 

, ' ^;p' l«>dng Harish Kundr. 

* V -iil . *“ matter. B 

h th- siolcncf that is being 

l..:dand 


'Oh, fh 


I pleadfsl, ; 
,' I appealf 
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must not imagine that the contagion of your com- 
pany has suddenly turned me honest; I am not ’ 
man to come back in slobbering repentance to 
turn ill-gotten money. But. . . 

He left his speech unfinished. After a pa 
he turned towards Nikhil, but said to me: * A1 
all these days, Queen Bee, the ghost of compunct 
has found an entry into my hitherto untroub 
conscience As I have to uTcstlc with it every nig 
after my first sleep is oxer, I cannot call it a ph: 
tom of my imagination. There is no escape for > 
till its debt is paid. Into the hands of that spit 
therefore, let me make restitution. Goddess! Fre 
you, alone, of all the world, I shall not be able 
take away anything I shall not be rid of you ! 

/ am dcseieatc Take fAear Avtol 

He took out at the same time the jewel-cask 
from under his tuna and put it down, and then If 
us with hasty steps 

' Listen to me, Sandip,’ my husband called afti 
liim. 

‘ I hax’C not the time, Nikhil,’ said Sandip as b 
paused near the door. ‘ 'Fhe Mussulmans, I ai 
told, have taken me for an invaluable gem, and ar 
conspiring to loot me and liidc me away in thci 
graveyard. But I feel that it is necessary lh.at 
ihould live. I have Just t\*cnty‘rive minutes li 
catch the North-bound train. So, for the present 
1 must be gone. AVc shall liavc our talk out at th< 
lext convenient opportunity. If you lake my ad 
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wth fiery-feathcrcd vdngs outspread. It seemed to 
me that this fateful day was taking its flight, to cross 
the ocean of night. 

It became darker and darker. Like the flames 
ofa distant village on fire, leaping up cx'cry- nosv and 
then above the horizon, a distant din swelled up in 
recurring waves into the darkness. 

The bells of the evening worship rang out from 
our temple. I knew the Bara Rani was sitting 
®crc, with palms joined in silent prayer But I 
could not move a step from the vvindovv 
The roads, the village bcj-ond, and the suH more 
™tant fringe of trees, grew more and more vague 
The laic in our grounds looked up into the sky with 
i dull lustre, like a blind man’s eye. On the left 
the tower seemed to be craning iu neck to catch 
something that was happening 
Jhe sounds of night take on all manner of dis* 
A twig snaps, and one thinks that some- 
oody is running for his life. A door slams, and one 
it to be the sudden heart-thump of a startled 
''■orld. 


Ijghts would suddenly flicker under the shade of 
c distant trees, and then go out again. Horses' 
006 would clatter, now and again, only to turn 
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* Don’t be alarmed, Bimal,’ said my husband, a 
he left us. 

WTicn I went to the svindow I saw my husbani 
galloping away on horscbact, ^v^th not a weapon ir 
his hands 

In another minute the Bara Rani came nmnin| 
in. ‘ What have you done, Chotic darling,’ sht 
cried. * Ho%v could you let him go?’ 

‘ Call the De\van at once,’ she said, turning to a 
servant 

The Ranis never appeared before the Deivan, but 
the Bara Rani had no thought that day for appear' 
ancea 

‘ Send a mounted man to bring back the Maha- 
raja at once,’ she said, as soon as the Dewan came 

up- 

‘ We have all entreated him to stay. Rani mother, 
said the Dewan, ‘ but he refused to turn back.’ 

‘ Send svord to liim that tlie Bara Rani is ill, that 
she is on her death-bed,’ cried my sister-in-law 
svildly. 

WTien the Dewan had left she turned on me with 
a furious outburst. * Oh, jt>u witch, >ou ogress, 
you could not die yourself but needs must send him 
to his death ! . . ’ 

The light of the day began to lade. The sun 
set behind the feathery foliage of the blossoming 
Sajna tree. I can see every diiTerent shade of that 
sunset even to-day. Two masses of cloud on either 
side of the sinking orb made it look Hke a great bird 
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wth fiery-feathered wings outspread. It seemed to 
me that this fateful day was taking its flight, to cross 
the ocean of night. 

It became darker and darker. Like the flames 
ofa distant village on fire, leaping up every now and 
then above the horizon, a distant dm ssvelled up in 
recurring waves into the darkness 

Tlie bells of the evening worship rang out from 
our temple. I knew llie Bara Rani was sitting 
there, with palms joined in silent prayer. But I 
could not move a step from the window. 

Tlxe roads, the \illagc beyond, and the still more 
distant fringe of trees, grexv more and more vague. 
The lake in our grounds looked up into the sky with 
1 dull lustre, like a blind man’s eye. On the left 
the tower seemed to be craning its neck to catch 
t'ght of something that was happening. 

The sounds of night take on all manner of dis- 
guises. A twig snaps, and one thinks that some- 
body is running for Im life. A door slams, and one 
feels it to be the sudden heart-thump of a startled 
''■orld. 


Ijghls x\ould suddenly flicker under tlic shade of 
|hc distant trees, and then go out again. Horses* 
hoofs would clatter, no%v and again, only to turn 
cut to be riders lea\-ing the palace gales. 

I continually had the feeling that, if only I could 
'h'c, all thb turmoil would come to an end. So Ion" 
« I Was aU\-c my sins >%T>uld remaw rampant, scat- 
tcring destruction on every ade. I remembered 
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tlic pistol in my box. But my feet refused to lea'c 
tlie window in quest of it. Was I not awaiting my 
fate?' 

The gong of the watch solemnly struct ten. A 
little later, groups of lights appeared in the distance 
and a great crowd wound its way, like some great 
serpent, along the roads in the darkness, toward* 
the palace gates. 

The De*v’an rushed to the gate at the sound. Just 
then a rider came galloping in ‘ What’s the news. 
Jata?’ asked the Dewan. 

' Not good,’ was the reply 

I could hear these words disunctly from my win- 
dow. But something was next whispered wliich I 
could not catch 

Then came a palanquin, followed by a h'ttef. 
The doctor was walking alongside the palanquin. 

‘ What do >X)u think, doctor.?’ asked the Dewan. 

* Can’t say yet,’ the doctor replied ‘ The \vound 

in the head is a serious one ’ 

‘And Amulya Babu?’ 

* He has a bullet through the heart He is done 
for.’ 




